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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  alliance  between  France  and  the  United  States, 
The  campaign  of  1778- 

Sooisr  after  the  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Bur- 
goyne's  army  reached  Europe,  the  court  of  France  con- 
'  eluded  at  Paris,  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  with 
the  United  States.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  this 
great  event,  deserve  to  be  particularly  unfolded.  The 
colonists  having  taken  up  arms,  uninfluenced  by  the 
enemies  of  Great-Britain,  conducted  their  opposition 
for  several  months  after  they  had  raised  troops  .and 
emitted  money,  without  any  reference  to  foreign  powers. 
They  knew  it  to  be  the  interest  of  Europe,  to  promote 
a  separation  between  Great-Britain  and  her  colonies, 
but  as  they  began  the  contest  with  no  other  view  iSian 
to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances,  they  neither  wished  in 
the  first  period  of  their  opposition  to  involve  Great- 
Britain  in  a  war,  nor  to  procure  aid  to  themselves  by 
paying"  court  to  her  enemies.  The  policy  of  Great- 
VOL.  n.  a 
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Britain  in  attempting  to  deprive  the  Americans  of  arms, 
was  the  first  event  which  made  it  necessary  for  them  to 
seek  foreign  connexions.  At  the  time  she  was  urging 
military  -preparations'  to  compel  their  submission,  she 
forbad  the  exportation  of  arms,  and  solicited  the  com- 
mercial powers  of  Europe  to  cooperate  with  her  by 
adopting  a  similar  prohibition.  To  frustrate  the  views 
of  Great-Britain,  congress,  besides  recommending  the 
domestic  manufacture  of  "the  materials  for  military 
stores,  appointed  a  secret  committee  with  powers  to  pro- 
cure  on  their  account,  arms  and  ammunition,  and  also 
employed  agents  in  foreign  countries  for  the  same/  pur- 
pose. The  evident  advantage  which  France  might  de- 
rive, from  the  continuance  of  the  dispute  and  the  -  coun- 
tenance which  individuals  of  that  country  daily  gave  to 
the  Americans,  encouraged  congress  to  send  a  political 
and  commercial  agent  to  that  kingdom,  with  instructions 
to  solicit  its  friendship,  and.  to  procure  military  stores. 
Silas  Deane,  being  chosen  for  this  purpose,  sailed  for 
France  early  in  1776,  and  was  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Paris  instructed  to  sound  count  de  Tergenues>  the 
French  minister  for  foreign  affairs^  on  the  subject  of  the 
American  controversy.  As  the  public  mind,  ,  for  reasons 
which,  have  been  mentioned,  closed  against  Great-Brit- 
ain, it  opened  towards  other  nations. 

On  the  11th  of  June  1776,  congress  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, to,  prepare  a  plan  of  a  treaty  to  be  proposed  to 
foreign  powers.  The  discussion  of  this  novel  subject 
engaged  their  attention  tiil  the  latter  end  of  September. 
While  congress  was  deliberating  thereon,  Mr.  Deane 
was  soliciting  a  supply  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  sol- 
diers-' clothing,  for  their  service.  A  sufficiency  far  lading 
three  vessels  was  soon  procured.  What  agency*  the  gov- 
ernment of  France  had  in  furnishing  these  supplied',  at 
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Tvbether,  they'were.sold  or  given  as  presents,  are  -  ques- 
tions which  bav-e  been  often  asked?  but  not  satisfactorily 
answered;  for  the  business  was ;  so  conducted,  that  the 
transaction  might  be  made  to  assume  a  variety  «f 
complexions,  as  circumstance^  might  r,ender  expedient.- 

It  was  most  evidently  the.  interest  of  France  to  en- 
courage the  Americans  in  their  opposition,  to  ;  Greats 
Britainjjind'itwas  true  policy  to  do  this  by  degrees  and 
in  a  private  manner,  lest  Greak  Britain  might  take  the 
alarm.  Individuals  are  sometimes  Influenced  by  considr 
erations  of  friendship  and  generosity,  but  interest  is  .  the 
pole  star  by  which  nations  are  universally  governed^  It 
is  certain  that  Great-Britain  was  amused  with  declarav 
tions  of  the  most  pacific  dispositions  on  the  part  of 
France^  at  the  same  time  the  Americans  were  liberally 
supplied:  with  ..the  means  of.  defence,,  and  it  is.  equally 
certain,  .that  this  was  the  true  line  of  policy  for  promot- 
ing that  dismemberment ,  of  the  British  empire  which 
France  had  an  interest  in  accomplishing. 

Congress  knewj  that  a  diminution  of  the  overgrown 
power  of  Britain,  could  not  but  be  desirable  to  France. 
Sore  with  the  loss  of  her  possessions  on  the  continent 
of  North- America,  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  the  year" 
1763,  and;  also  by  the  capture  of  many  thousands.;  of 
her  sailors  in  1755,  antecedent  to  a  declaration  of  war, 
she  must  have  been  something  more  than;  human, -not 
to  have  rejoiced  at  an  opportunity  of  depressing  ari  an- 
cient and  formidable  rival.  Besides  the  increasing  naval 
superiority  of  Great-Britain,  her :  vast  resources,  not 
only  in  her  ancient  dominions,  but  in  colonies  growing 
daily  in  numbers  and  wealth,  ,added  to  the  haughtiness 
tof  her  ilag,  made  her  the  object  both  of  terror  and  envy. 
It  was  the  interest  of  congress  to  apply  to  the  court  of 
France,  and  it  was  the  interest  of  France  to  listen  to 
their  application.      ,:T  '■ ,  -  V  , 
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Congress  having  agreed  on  the  plaa  of  the  trefc(y> 
which  they  intended  to  propose  to  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  proceeded  to  elect  commissioners  to  solicit  its 
acceptance.  Dr.  Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  were  chosen.  The  latter  declining  .to  serve, 
Arthur  Lee,  who  was  then  in  London,  and  had  been 
very  serviceable  to  his  country  in  a  variety  of  ways,  was 
elected  in  his  room.  It  was  resolved,  that  no  member 
should  be  at  liberty  to  divulge  any  thing  more  of  these 
transactions,  than  that  Congress  had  taken  such  steps 
as  they  judged  necessary,  for  obtaining  foreign  alliances." ; 
The  secret  committee  were  directed  to  make  an  effectual 
lodgment  in  France  of  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  these  commissioners.  Dr.  Franklin, 
who  was  employed  as  agent  in  the  business,  and  after- 
wards as  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  France, 
was  in  possession  of  a  greater  proportion  of  foreign  fame, 
than  any  other  native  of  America.  By  the  dint  of  supe- 
rior abilities,  and  with  but  few  advantages  in  early  life, 
he  had  attained  the  highest  eminence  among  men  of 
learning,  and  in  many  instances  extended  the.  empire  of 
science.  His  genius  was  vast  and  comprehensive,  and 
with  equal  ease  investigated  the  mysteries  of  philosophy, 
and  the  labyrinths  of  politics.  His  fame  as  a  philosopher, 
had  reached  as  fay  as  human  nature  is  polished  or  re- 
fined. His  philanthropy  knew  no  bounds^  The  prospe- 
rity and  happiness  of  the  human,  race,  were  objects, 
which  at  all  times,  had  attracted  his  attention.  Disgust- 
ed with  Great-Britain,  and  glowing  with- the  most  ar; 
dent  love  for  the  liberties  Of  his  oppressed  native  coun- 
try, he  left  London,  where  he  had  resided  some  years, 
in  the  character  of  agent  for  several  of  the  colonies>  and 
early  in  1775  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  immediate- 
ly afterwards  was  elected  by  the  legislature  of  PenusyU 
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vania,  to  share  in  the  opposition  to  Great- Britain  as  a 
member  of  congress. ;  Shortly  after  his  appointment  to 
solicit  the  interests  of  congress  in  France,  he  sail-  ;0ct  2r 
ed  for  that  country.  He  was  no  sooner  landed,  ^  ^  ^ 
than  universally  caressed.  His  fame  had  smooth- 
ed the  way  for  his  reception  in  a  public  character.  -  Dr. 
Franklin^  Silas  Deane,  and  Arthur  tee,  having  Rendez- 
voused at  Paris,  soon  after  opened  then' business 

-  .  '  '  Dec 

in  a  private  audtBnce  with  the  co  lint  deVergennes.  '.■",'/ 
The  congres  s  could  riot  have  applied  to  the  court  of  France 
under  more  favourable  circumstances.  t  The  throne  was 
filled  by  a  prince  in  the  flower  of  his  *tge,  and  animated 
•with  the  desire  of  rendering  his  reign  illustrious;  Count 
de  Vergerincs  was  not  less  remarkable  for  extensive  po- 
litical knowledge,  than  for  true  greatness  of  mind.  He 
had  grown  old  in  the  habits  of  government,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  conquests  are  neither  the  surest  nor  the  short- 
est way  to,  substantial  fame.  He  knew  full  Well  that  no 
success  in  war;  however  brilliant,'  'could  so  effectually 
promote  the  security  of  Frarice^-as  the  emancipation  of 
the  colonies  of  her  ancient  rival.*  "He  had  the  superior  wis- 
dom, to  discern^  that  there  were  no  present  advantages  to 
be  obtained  by  unequal  terms,  that  would  compensate 
for  those  lasting  benefits  which  were  likely  to  flow  from 
a  kind  and  generous  beginning.  Instead  of  grasping  at 
too  much,  or  taking  any  advantages  of  the  humble,  situ- 
ation of  the  invaded  colonies,'  he  aimed"  at  nothing  more 
than  by  kind  and  generous  terms  to  a  distressed  country, 
to  perpetuate  the  separation  which  had  already  taken 
place  between  the  component  parts  of  .an  empire,  from 
the  union  of  which  his  sovereign  had  much  to  fear. 
,  Truly  difficult  was  the  line*  of  conduct,  which  the  real 
.  interest  of  the  nation  required  of  the  ministers  of  his  most 
christian  majesty.  A  haughty  reserve  would  have  dis- 
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couraged  the  Americans.  An  open  reception,  or  even  a 
legal  countenance  of  their  deputies,  might  have  alarmed 
the  rulers  of  Great-Britain,  and  disposed  them  to  a  com- 
promise with  their  colonies,  or  have  brought  on  an  imme- 
diate rupture  between  France  and  England.  A  middle 
line,  as  preferable  to  either,  was  therefore  pursued. 
Whilst  the  French  government  prohibited,  threatened 
and  even  punished  the  Americans ;  private  persons  en- 
couraged, supplied,  and  supported  them.  Prudence,  as 
well  as  policy,  required  that  France  should  not  be  over- 
hasty  in  openly  espousing  their  cause.  She  was  by  no 
means  fit  for  war.  From  the  state  of  her  navy,  and  the 
condition  of  her  foreign  trade,  she  was  vulnerable  on 
every  side.  Her  trading  people  dreaded  the  thoughts  of 
a  war  with  Great-Britain,  as  they  would  thereby  be  ex- 
posed to  great  losses.-  These;  considerations  ,  were 
strengthened  from  another  quarter.  The  peace  of  Eu- 
rope was  supposed  to  be  unstable,,  from  a  prevailing  be- 
lief that  the  speedy  death:  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  was 
an  event  extremely  probable.  But  the  principal  reason 
which  induced  a  delay,  was  an  opinion,  that  the  dispute 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  would  be 
compromised.  Within  the  thirteen  years  immediately 
preceding,  twice  had  the  contested  claims  of  the  two 
countries  brought  matters  to  the  verge  of  extremity. 
Twice  had  the  guardian  genius  of  both  interposed,  and 
reunited  them  in  the  bonds  of  love  and  affection.  It  was 
feared  by  the  sagacious  ministry  of  France,  that  the  pres- 
ent rupture  would  terminate  in  the  same  manner.  These 
wise  observers  of  human  nature  apprehended,  that  their  _ 
too  early  interference  would  favour  a  reconciliation^  and 
that  the  reconciled  parties  would  direct  their  united  force 
agaiast  the'  French,  as  the  disturbers  of  their  domestic 
tranquillity. -It  had  not  yet  entered  into  the  hearts  of  the 
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French  nation,  that  it  was  possible  for  the  British  Ameri- 
can colonists,  to  join  with  their  ancient  enemies  against 
their  late  friends.  r  ;  :  ^       ;    r  -       .  " 

•  At  this  period  congress  did  not  so  much  expect  any 
direct  aid  from  France,  as  the  indirect  relief  of  a  war 
between  that  country  and  Great-Britain.  To  subserve 
this  design,  they  resolved,  that  "  their  commissioners  at 
the  court  of  France  should  be  furnished  with  warrants 
and  commissions,  and  authorized  to  arm  and  fit  for  war 
in  the  French  ports,  any  number  of  vessels  (not  ex- 
ceeding six)  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  to 
war  upon  British  property,  provided  they  were  satisfied 
this  measure  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  court  of 
France."  This  resolution  was  carried  into  eflfect,  and 
in  the  year  1777,  marine  officers,  with  American  com- 
missions, both  sailed  out  of  French  ports,  and  carried 
prizes  of  British  property  into  them.  They  could  hot 
procure  their  condemnation-  in  the  courts  of  France,' 
nor  sell  them  publicly,  but  they  nevertheless  found  ways' 
and  means  to  turn  them  into  money.  The  commanders 
of  these  vessels  were  sometimes  punished  by  authority 
to  please  the  English,  but.  they  were  of tener  caressed 
from  another  quarter  to  please  the  Americans. 

While  private  agents  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
were  endeavouring  to  embroil  the  two  nations,  the  A- 
merican  commissioners  were  urging  the  minister's  of 
his  most  christian  majesty  to  accept  the  treaty  proposed 
-Biy;.  congress.  They  received  assurances  of- the  good 
wishes  of  the  court  of  France,  but  were  from  time  to 
time  informed,  that  the  important  transaction  required 
farther  consideration,  and  were  enjoined  to  observe  the 
most  profound  secrecy.  Matters  remained  in  this  fluctua- 
ting state  from  December  1776,  till  December  1777. 
Private  encouragement  and  public  discountenance  were 
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alternated,  but  both  varied  according  to  the  complexion 
of  news  from  America.  The  defeat  on  Long-Island, 
the  reduction  of  New- York,  and  the  train  of  disastrous 
events  in  1776,  which  have  already  been  mentioned, 
sunk  the  credit  of  the  Americans  very  low,  and  abated 
•much  of  the  national  ardour  for  their  support.  Their  , 
subsequent  successes  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  effaced 
these  impressions,  and  rekindled  active  zeal  in  their 
behalf.  The  capture  of  Burgoyne  fixed  these  wavering 
politics.  The  success  of  the  Americans  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1777,  placed  them  on  high  ground,  Their 
enmity  had  proved  itself  formidable  to  Britain,  and 
their  friendship  became  desirable  to  France.  Having 
helped  themselves,  they  found  it  less  difficult  to  obtain 
help  from  others.  The  same  interest,  which  hitherto 
had  directed  the  court  of  France  to  a  temporizing  poli- 
cy, now  required  decisive  conduct.  Previous  delay  had 
favoured  the.  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  but  farther 
procrastination  bid  fair  to  promote,  at  least  such  a  fed- 
eral alliance  of  the  disjointed  parts  of  the  British  em- 
pire as  would  be  no  less  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
France  than  a  reunion  of  its  several  parts.  The  news 
of  the  capitulation  of  Saratoga  reached  France  very 
early  in  December,  1777-  The  American  deputies  took 
that  opportunity  to  press  for  an  acceptance  of  the  treaty, 
which  had  been  under  consideration  for  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  The  capture  of  Burgoyne's  army  con- 
vinced the  French  that  the  opposition  of  the  Americans 
to  Great-Britain  was  not  the  work  of  a  few  men,  who 
had  got  power  in  their  hands,  but  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  and  was  likely  to  be  finally  successful.  It 
was  therefore  determined  to  take  them  by  the  hand,  and 
Uec.  16,  publicly  to  espouse  their  cause.  The  commission- 
1/77.  ers  of  congress  were  informed  by  Mr.  Gerard,  one 
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one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  king's  council  of  state, "  that 
it  was  decided  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  and  to  make  a  treaty  with  them.  That  in- 
the  treaty  no  advantage  would  be  taken  of  their  situation 
to  obtain  terms  which,' otherwise,  it- would  not  be  con- 
venient for  them  to  agree  to,  -  That  his  .most  christian 
majesty  desired  the  treaty  once  made  should  be.  durable, 
and  their  amity  to  subsist  for  ever,  which  .could  not  be 
expected,  if  each  nation  did  not  find  an  interest  in  its 
continuance,  as  well-  as  incite  commencement.  It  was 
therefore  intended,  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  should 
be  such  as  the  new  formed  states  would  be  willing  to 
agree  to  if  they  had  been  long  since  established,  and  in 
the  fulness  of  strength  and  power;  and  such  as  they 
should  approve  of  when  that  time  should  come.  That 
his  most  christian  majesty  was  fixed  in  his  determination 
not  only  to  acknowledge,  but  to  support  their  independ- 
ence. That  in  doing  this  he  might  probably  soon  be  en- 
gaged in  a  war,  yet  he  should  not  expect  any  compen- 
sation from  the  United  States  oh  that,  account,  nor  was 
it  pretended  that  he  acted  wholly  for  their  sakes,  since  be- 
sides his  real  good  will  to  them,  it  was  manifestly  the 
interest  of  France,  that  the  power  of  England  should 
be.  diminished ,  by  the  s eparatiou  of  the  Colonies  from  its 
government.  The  only  condition  he  should  require  and 
rely  on,  would  be,  that  the  United  States  in  no  peace  to 
be  made,  should  give  up;  their  independence  and  return 
to  the  obedience  of  the  British  government."  At'  any 
time  previously  to  the  16th  of  December,  ±777)  when 
Mr.  Gerard  made  the,  foregoing  declaration,  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  British  ministry  to  have  ended  the  A- 
merican  war,  and  to  have  established  an  alliance  with 
the  United  States,  that  would  have  been  of  great  ser- 
vice to  both  j: -but  from  the  same  haughtiness  which  for 
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aome  time  had  predominated  in  their  councils,  And  blind- 
ed them  to  their  interests,  they  neglected  to improve  the 
favourable  opportunity.,  ;  i  -  v       ^  .       r  ;■• 

:  Conformably  to  the  preliminaries  proposed  by  Mr.  Ge-». 
rard,  his  most  christian  majesty,  Louis  the  XVI;  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1778,  entered  into  treaties  of  amity 
and  commerce,  and  of  alliance  with  the  United  States 
on  the  footing  of  the  most  perfect  equality  and  recipro- 
city. By  the  latter  of  these,  that  illustrious  monarch  be- 
came the  guarantee  of  their  sovereignty,  independence 
and  commerces     .-.'v  ■  f  .>':",-  ? 

On  a  review  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  ministry 
to  the  Americans,  the- former  appear  to  have  acted  uni- 
formly from  a  wise  regard  to  national  interest.  Any  line 
of  conduct,  different  from  that  which  they  adopted, 
might  have  overset  the'  measures  which  they  wished  to 
establish.  Had  they  pretended  to  act  from  disinterested 
principles  of  generosity  to  the  distressed,  the  known 
selfishness  of  human  nature  would  have  contradicted  the 
extravagant  pretension.  By  avowing  the  real  motive  of 
their  conduct  they  furnished  such  a  proof  of  candour  as 
begat  confidence.     ' ••"  /••  - .  -x 

The  terms  of  reciprocity  on  which  they  contacted 
with  the  "United  States  were  no  less  recommended  by 
wise  policy  than  dictated  by  true  magnanimity;  As 
there  Was  nothing  exclusive  in  the  treaty,  an  opening 
was  left  for  Great- Britain  to  close  the  war  when  she 
pleased,  with  all  the  "advantages  for  future  commerce 
that  France  had  stipulated  for  herself.  This  judicious* 
measure  made  the  establishment  of  American  independ- 
ence the  common  cause  of  all  the  commercial  powers  of 
Europe;  for  the  question  then  was,  whether  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  should  by  the  subversion  of  their  in- 
dependence be  again  monopolized  by  Great -Britain,  or 
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by  the  establishment  of  it,  laid  open  on  equal  terms  to  all 
Vthe.world./^::' ■  -•^■■^•^i-v  v. .^f./:;-  </. 1.-;, 

■  In  national  events  the,  public  attention  is  generally 
fixed  on  the  movements  of  armies  and  fleets.  Mankind 
never  fail  to  do' homage  to  the  able  general  and  expert 
admiral.  To  this  they  are  justly  entitled,  . but  as  great  a 
tribute  is  dub  to  the  statesman  who,  from  a  more  eleva- 
ted station,  determines  on  measures  in  which  the  gen- 
eral safety  and  welfare  of  empires  are  involved.  This 
glory  in  a  particular1  manner  belongs"  to  the  count  ,  de 
Vergennes,  who,  as  his  most  christian  maj esty's  minis- 
ter for  foreiga  affairs,  conducted  the  conferences  -which 
terminated  in  these  treaties.  While  the  .ministers  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  Were  pleasing  themselves,  with  the 
flattering  idea  of  permanent  peace  in  Europe,  they  were 
not  less  surprised  than  provoked  by  hearing  of  the  alli- 
ance which  had  taken  place  between  his  most  christian 
majesty  and  the  United  States.  This,  event,  though, 
often  foretold,  was  disbelieved.  The  zeal  of  the  British 
ministry  to  reduce  the  colonies  to  submission,  blinded 
them  to  danger  from  every  other  quarter.  Forgetting 
that  interest  governs  public  bodies  perhaps  more-  than 
private  persons,  they  supposed  that  feebler  motives 
would,  outoyeigh  its  all-commanding  influence.  ■.;  Intent 
on  carrying  into  execution  the  object  ■  of  their  wishes, 
they  fancied  that  because. France  and  Spain  had  colo- 
nies of  their  own,  they  would  refrain  from  aiding  or 
abetting  the  revolted  British  colonists,  from  the  fear  of 
establishing  a  precedent,  which  at  a  future  day  might 
operate  against  themselves.  Transported  with  indigna- 
tion against  their  late  fellow  subjects,  they  were  so  in- 
fatuated with  the  American  war,.  ,  as  to  suppose  that 
trifling  evils,  both  distant  and  uncertain,  would  induce 
the  court  of  France  to  neglect  an  opportunity  of  secur- 
ing great  and  immediate  advantages, 
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How  far  this,  interference  of  the  court  of  France  Can 
be  justified  by  the  laws  of  nations,  it  is  not  the  province 
of  history  to  deckle.  Measures  of  this  kind- are  not  de- 
termined by  abstract  reasoning.  .  The  present  feelings 
of.  a  nation,  and  .the  probable  consequences  of  loss  or 
gain,  influence  more  than  the  decisions  of  speculative 
men.  Suffice  it  to  mention,  that  the  French  exculpated 
themselves,  from  the  heavy  charges  brought  against, 
them,  by  this  summary  mode  of  reasoning,  "  We  have 
found,"  said, they,  "the  late  colonies  of  Great-Britain  in 
actual  possession  of  independence,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  the"  prerogatives  of  sovereignty.  It  is.  not  our  busi- 
ness to  enquire,  whether  they  had,  or  had  not,  sufficient 
reason  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  government  of 
Great-Britain,  and  to  erect  an  independent  one  of  their 
own.  We  are  to  conduct  towards  nations  agreeably,  to 
the  political  state  in  which  we  find  them,  without  inves- 
tigating how  they  acquired  it.  Observing  them  to  be  in- 
dependent in  fact,  we  were  bound  to  suppose  they  were 
so  of  right,  and  had  the  same  liberty  to  make  treaties 
with  them  as  with  any  other  sovereign  power."  They 
also  alleged,  that  Great-Britain  could  not  complain  of 
their  interference,  since  she  had  set  them  the  example 
only  a  few  years  before,  in  supporting  the  Corsicans  in 
opposition  to  the  court  of  France.    They  had  be-, 
sides  many  well  founded  complaints  against  the  Brit- 
ish, whose  armed  vessels  had  for  months  past  harassed 
their  commerce,  on  the  idea  of  preventing  an  illicit  trade 
with  the  revolted  colonies.  /  ;    ;  \ 

The  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  whose  letters,  to  France 
had,  a  considerable  share  in  reconciling  the  nation  to 
patronize  the  United  States,  was  among  the  first  in  the 
American  army  who  .received  the  welcome  tidings  of 
the  treaty.    In  a  transport  of  joy,  mingled  with  an  ef- 
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fusion  of  tears,  lie; embraced  general  Wa£jfingi»n,;  ex<- . 
claiming/,-"  The  king  niy master*  has  acknowledged 
your  independence,1  '-and  entered  into  an  alliance  Avitli 
yourfor  its  establishment. "  The  heart-felt  joy,  which 
spread  from  breast  to  breast,  exceeded  description;  The 
several  brigades  assembled;  by  order  ,pf  the1  Commander 
in  chief.  Their  chaplains  offered  tip  ^nblic  thanks  to 
Almighty  God,  and  delivered  discourses suitable  td'the 
occasion.  A  feu'  de  joie  was  fired,  and  on  a  proper  sig- 
nal being  given/  the air  resounded  with     Long  live  the' 
king  of  France^  poured  ;forth  ^Vom  the  breast  of  every 
private  in  the;  army .  The :  Americans,  haying  in  their 
own  strength  "for  three  years  weathered  the  storms  of 
war,  fancied  the  port  of  peace  to  be  in  full  view,  de- 
plete with  the  sanguine  hopes  of  vigorous  youth,  .they 
presumed  that  Britain, '  whose  northerns  army  had  been 
reduced  by  their  sole  exertions, would  not  continue  the 
unequal  contest  with  the  combined  force  of  France  and 
America.  Overvaluing  their  own  importance^  and  un- 
dervaluing the  resources  of  their  adversaries,  they  were 
tempted  to  indulge  a  dangerous  confidence.  That  they 
might  not  be  hilled  into  carelessness,  congress  made  an% 
animated  address  to  them,  in  which,  after  reviewing  the 
leading  features  of  the  Avar,  they  informed  them  "  They 
must  yet  expect  a  severe  conflict;  that ^  though  foreign 
alliances  secured  their  independence,  they  could  not  se- 
cure their  country  from  devastation/"'— The' alliance  be 
tween  France  and  America  had  not  been  concluded  three 
days  before  it  was  known  to  the  British  ministry,  and 
in  less  than  five  weeks  more  it  was  officially    1 ' 
communicated  to  .  the  court  of  London  in  a  re-  Mar'1'; 
script,  delivered  by  the  French  ambassador  to  lord 
Weymouth.  In  this  new  situation  of  affairs,  there  were 
some  in  Great-Britain  who  advocated  the  measure  of 
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peace  with., America,  on  the  footing  of  independence. 
Bat  the  point  of  honour,  which  had  before  precipitated 
the  nation  into  the  war,  predominated  over  the  voice  of 
prudence  and  interest.  The  king  and  parliament  of 
Great-Britain  resolved  to  punish  the  French  nation  for 
treating  with  their  subjects,  which  they  termed  "  An 
unprovoked  aggression  on  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and 
essential  interests  of  the  kingdom.  And  at  the  same  time 
a  vain  hope  was  indulged,  that  the  alliance  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  whicli  was  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  passion,  might  he  dissolved.  The 
national  prejudices  against  the  French,  had  been  so  in- 
stilled into  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  and  of  their 
American  descendants,  that  it  was  supposed  practica- 
ble, by  negociations  and  concessions,  to  detach  the  Unit- 
ed States  from  their  new  alliance,  and  reunite  them  to 
the  parent  state.  Eleven  days  after  the  treaty 
lib.  v.  ])e^weeu  prance  amj  America,  had  been  conclud- 
ed, the  British  minister  introduced  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons, a  project  for  conciliation,  founded  on  the  idea  of 
obtaining  a  reunion  of  the  new  states  with  Great-Britain. 
This  consisted  of  two  bills,  with  the  following  titles,  "A 
bill  for  declaring  the  intention  of  Great- Britain  concern- 
ing the  exercise  of  the  right  of  imposing  taxes  within  his 
majesty's  colonies,  provinces  and  plantations  in  North- 
America,"  and  a  bill  to  "enable  his  majesty  to  appoint 
commissioners  with  sufficient  powers  to  treat,  consult  and 
agree,  upon  the  means  of  quieting  the  disorders  now  sub- 
sisting in  certain  of  the  colonies,  plantations  and  pro- 
vinces of  North- Am  erica."  These  bills  were  hurried 
through  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  before  they 
passed  into  acts,  were  copied  and  sent  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, to  lord  and  general  Howe.  On  their  arrival  in  Ame- 
rica, they  were  sent  by  a  flag  to  congress  at  York-town 
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When  tHey  were  received,  congress  .was  unin- 
formed of  the  treaty  which  their  commissioners  Ap' '  2 1 ' 
had  lately  concluded  at  Paris.  For  upwards  of  a  year,, 
they  had  not  received  one  line  of  information  from  them, 
on.  any  subject  whatever.  One  packet  had  in  that  time 
been  received,  but  all  the  letters  therein,  were  taken  out 
before  it  was  put  on  board  the  vessel  which  brought  it 
from  France,  and  blank  paper  put  in  their  stead.  A  com- 
mittee of  congress  was  appointed  to  examine  these  bills, 
and  report  oh  them.  Their  report  was  brought  in  the  day 
following,  arid  was  unanimously  adopted.  By  this,  they 
rejected  the  proposals  of  Great-Britain.  The  vigorous 
and  firm  language  in  which  congress  expressed  their  re- 
jection of  these  offers",  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  late 
treaty  with  France,  exhibits  the  glowing  serenity  of  for- 
titude. While  the  royal  commissioners  were  industri- 
ously circulating  these  . bills  in  a  partial  and  secret  man- 
ner, as  if  they  suspected  an  intention  of  concealing  them 
from  the  common  people,  congress,  trusting  to  the  good 
sense  of  their  constituents,  ordered  them  to  be  forthwith 
printed  for  the  public  information.  Having  directed  the 
affairs  of  their  country  with  an  honest  reference  to  its 
welfare,  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  people  know- 
ing and  judging  for  themselves.  They  submitted  the 
whole  to  the,  public.  Their  act,  after  some  general  re> 
marks  on  the  bill,  concluded  as  follows :  ■  ■■■  ' 

"  From  all  which  it  appears  evident  to  your  commit- 
tee, that  the  said  bills  are  intended  to  operate  upon  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  good  people  of  these  states,  so  as 
to  create  divisions  among  them,  and  a  defection  from  the 
common  cause,  now,  by  the  blessing  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, drawing  near  to  a  favourable  issue1.  That  they 
are  the  sequel  of  that  insidious  plan,  which  from  the 
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days  of  the  stamp  act,  clown  to  the  present  time,  hath 
involved  this  country  in  contention  and  bloodshed.  And 
that,  as  in  other  cases,  so.  in  this,  although  circumstances 
may  force  them  at  times  to  recede  from  their  unjustifia- 
ble claims,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  will,  as  here- 
tofore upon  the  first  favourable  occasion,  again  display 
that  lust  of  domination,  which  hath  rent  in  twain  the 
mighty  empire  of  Britain. 

■  «  "  Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  committee  beg  leave  to 
report  it  as  their  opinion,  that  as  the  Americans  united 
in  this  arduous  contest  upon.principles  of  common  in- 
terest, for  the  defence  of  common  rights  and  privileges, 
which  union  hath  been  cemented  by  common  calamities 
and  by  mutual  good  offices  and  affection,  so  the  great 
cause  for  which  they  contend,  and  in  which  all  mankind 
are  interested, .must  derive  its i 'success  from the  continu- 
ance of  that  union.  "Wherefore  any  man  or  body  of  men, 
who  should  presume  to  make  any  separate  or  partial 
convention  or  ,  agreement  with  commissioners  under  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain,  or  any  of  them,  ought  to  be 
considered  and  treated  as  open  and  avowed  enemies  of 
these  United  States.   '    '  7.';.'/-  'J :  '•• ' 

"  And  further,  yom^ committee  beg  leave  to  report  it 
as  their  opinion,  that  these  United.  States  cannot,-  with 
propriety,  hold  any  conference  with  any  commissioners 
on  the  part  of  GreatrBritain,  unless  they  shall,  as  a  pre- 
liminary thereto,  either  withdraw  their  fleets  and  armies, 
or  else,  in  positive  and  express. terms,  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  said  states.     %  •      :    ^  \ 

"And  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  be  the  design  of  the 
enemies  of  these  states,  to  lull  them  into  a  fatal  securi- 
ty—to  the  end  that  they  may  act  with  a  becoming  weight 
and  importance,  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee, 
that  the  several  states  lie  called  upon  to  use  the  most 
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strenuous- exertions  tb  have  their  respective  quotas  of 
continental  troops  in  the  field  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
that  all  the  militia  of  the  said  states  be  held  in  readi- 
ness, to  act  as  occasion  may  require." 

The  conciliatory  bills  Were  speedily  followed  by  royal 
commissioners,  deputed  to  solicit  their  reception.  Gov-t 
ernor  Johnstone,  lord  Carlisle^  and  Mr.  Eden,  appoint- . 
ed  on  this  business,  attempted  to  Open  a  negoci'a- 
tion  on  the  subjects    They  requested  general  .June  9' 
Washington  to  furnish  a  passport  for  their  secretary, 
Dr.  Ferguson,  with  a  letter  from  them  tb  congress,  but 
this  was  refused,  and  the  refusal  was  unanimously  ap-( 
proved  by  congress.  They  then  forwarded,  in  the  usual 
channel  of  communication,  a  letter  addressed  "to  his 
excellency  Henry  •  Laurens,  the  president,  and  others 
the  members  of  congress,"  in  which  they  commanicated 
a  copy  of  their  commission  and  of  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment on  Which  it  Was  founded,  and  offered  to  concur  in 
every  satisfactory  and  just  arrangement  towards  the  fol- 
lowing among  other  purposes : 

To  consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities;,  both  by  sea 

and  land.  "'■•■■„■'■'  .''•'.>"■'■.'*■';■ 

To  restore  free  intercourse,'  to  revive  mutual  affection, 
and  renew  the  common  benefits  '  of  naturalization, 
through  the  several  parts  of  this  empire.  ' 

To  extend  every  freedom  to  trade  that  our  respective 
interests  can  require. 

To  agree  that  no  military  forces  shall  be  kept  up  in 
the  different  states  of  North- America,  without,  the  con- 
sent of  the  general  congress  or  particular  assemblies. ' 

To  concur  in  measures  calculated  to  discharge  the 
debts  of  America,  and  to  raise  the  credit  and  value  of 
the  paper  circulation.  :  i 

To  perpetuate  our  union  by  a  reciprocal  deputation 

vol^  11.  d  : 
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of  an  agent  or  agents  from  the  different  states j  who  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  parliament 
of  Great-Britain ;  or,  if  sent  from  Britain,  in  that  case 
to  have'a  seat  and  voice  in  the.  assemblies  of  the  differ- 
ent states  to  which  they  may  be  deputed  respectively, 
:  in  order  to  attend  the  several  interests  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  deputed.  '• 

In  short,  to  establish  the  power  of  the  respective  legis- 
latures in  each  particular  state,  to  settle  its  revenue,  in 
civil  and  military  establishment,  and  to  exercise  a  per- 
fect freedom  of  legislation  and  internal  government,  so 
that  the  British  states  throughout  North- America,  acting 
with  us  in  peace  and  war  under  one  common  sovereign, 
may  have  the  irrevocable  enjoyment  of  every  privilege, 
that  is  short  of  a  total  separation  of  interestsjor  consist- 
ent with  that  union  of  force,  on  whiGh  the  safety  of  our* 
common  religion  and  liberty  depends. 

.  A  decided  negative  having  been  already  given,  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  the  British  commissioners,  to  the 
overtures  contained  in  the:  conciliatory  bills,  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  treaty  with  France  having  in  the  mean 
time  arrived,  there  was  no  ground  left  for  farther  de- 
liberation. President  Laurens  therefore,  by  or-. 
' une   '  der  of  congress,  returned  the  following  answer. 

I  have  received  the  letter  from  your  excellencies  of 
the  9th  instant,  with  the  enclosures,  and  laid  them  before 
congress.  Nothing  but  an  earnest ,  desire  to  spare  the 
farther  effusion  of  human  blood  could  have  induced 
them  to  read  a  paper,  containing  expressions  so  disre- 
spectful of  his  most  christian  majesty,  the  good  and  great 
ally  of  these  states;  or  to  consider  propositions  so  dero: 
gatory  to  the  honour  of  an  independent  ,  nation. 
'  The  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  the  commission 
from  your  sovereign,  and  your  letter,  suppose  the  people 
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of  these' states  to  be  subjects  of  the  crown of  Great-Bri- 
tain, and  are  founded  on  the  idea^  of  dependence,  which 
is  utterly  inadmissible.  ',  . 

I  am  further  directed  to  inform  your  excellencies,  that 
congress  are  inclined  to  peace,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
just claims  from  which  this  war  originated,  and  the  sav- 
age manner  in  which  it  hath  been  conducted.  They  will, 
therefore,  be  ready  to  enter  upon,  the  consideration  of  a 
treaty  of- peace  and  commerce,  not  inconsistent  with  trea- 
ties already  subsisting,  when  the  king  of  Great-Britain 
shall  demonstate  a  sincere  disposition  for  that  purpose. 
The  only  solid  proof  of  this  disposition  will  be,  an  ex- 
plicit acknowledgment  of  the.  independence  of  these 
states,  of  the  withdrawing  his  fleets  and  armies.  \ 

Though  congress  could  not,  consistently  with  nation, 
al  honour,  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  British  commissioners,  yet  some  individuals  of 
their  body  ably  proved  the  propriety  of  rejecting ;  them. ... 
Among  these,  Governeur  Morris,  and  W.  H.  Drayton, 
with  great  force  of  argument  and  poignancy  of  wit, 
Justified  the  decisive  measures  adopted  by  their  coun- 
trymen. '  ?  ;    J; '  y:  : ..:  < 

As  the  British  plan  for  conciliation  was  wholly. foundr 
ed  on  the  idea  of  the  states  returning  to  their  allegiance, 
it  was  no  sooner  known  than  rejected.  In  addition  to 
the  sacred  ties  of  plighted  faith  and  national  engage- 
ments, the  leaders  in  congress  and  the  legislative  assem- 
blies of  America,  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  power  and 
were  in  full  possession  of  its  blessings,  with  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  retaining  them  without  any  foreign  controul.  The 
war  haying  originated  on  the  part  of  Great-Britain  from  ' 
a  lust  of  power,  had  in  its  progress  compelled  the  Ameri- 
cans in  self  defence  to  assume  and  exercise  its  highest 
prerogatives.  The  passions  of  human  nature  which  in- 
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duced  the  former  to  claim  power,  operated  no  less  forci- 
bly with  the  latter,  against I  the  relinquishment  of  it.  Af- 
ter the  colonies  had  declared ,  themselves  independent 
states,  had  repeatedly  pledged  their  honour  to  abide  by, 
that  declaration,  had  under  the  smiles  of  heaven  main- 
tained it  for  three  campaigns,  without  foreign  aid,  after, 
the  greatest  monarch  in  Europe,  had  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  them,  and  guaranteed  their  independence: 
after  all  this  to  expect  popular  leaders  in  the  enjoyment 
of  power  voluntarily  to  retire  from  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment to  the  languid  indifference  of  private  life,  and 
while  they  violated  national  faith,  at  the  same  time  to 
depress  their  country  from  the  rank  of  sovereign  states 
to  that  of  dependent  provinces,  was  not  more  repugnant 
to  universal  experience,  than  to  the  governing  principles 
of  the  human  heart.  The  high  spirited  ardour  of  citi- 
zens in  the  youthful  vigour  of  honour  and  dignity,  did 
not  so  much  as  enquire  whether  greater  political  happi- 
ness might  be  expected  from  closing  with  the  proposals 
of  Great-Britain,  or  by  adhering  to  their  new  allies. 
Honour  forbad  any  balancing  on  the  subject,  nor  were 
its  dictates  disobeyed.  Though  peace  was  desirable, 
and  the  offers  of  (Treat-Britain  so  liberal,  that  if ,  propo- 
sed in  due  time,  they  would  have  been  acceptable,  yet 
for  the  Americans,  after  they  had  declared  themselves 
independent,  and  at  their  own  solicitation  obtained  the 
aid  of  France/  to  desert  their  new  allies,  and  leave 
them  exposed'  to  British  resentment  incurred  on  their 
account,  would  have  argued  a  total  want  of  honour  and 
gratitude.  The  folly  of  Great-Britain  in  expecting  such 
conduct  from  virtuous  freemen,  could  only  be  exceeded 
by  the  baseness  of  America,  had  her  citizens  realized, 
that  expectation.  , 
These  offers  of  conciliation  in  a  great  measure  origi- 
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natcd  in  aft  opinion  that  the  congress  was  supported 
by  a  faction,  and  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  was 
hostile  to  independence,  and  well  disposed  to  reunite 
with  Great-Britain.  The  latter  of  these  assertions  was 
true,  till  a  certain  period  of  the  contest,  but  that  period 
had  elapsed.  With  their  new  situation,  new  opinions 
and  attachments  had  taken  place.  The  political  revolu- 
tion of  the  government  was  less  .extraordinary  than  that 
of  the  style  and  manner  of  thinking  in  the  United  States. 
The  independent  American  citizens  saw  with  other 
eyes,  and  heard  with  other  ears,  than  when  they  were 
in  the  condition  of  British  subjects.  That  narrowness 
of  sentiment,  which  prevailed,  in  England  towards 
France,  no  longer  existed  among  the  Americans.  The 
British  commissioners,  unapprized  of  this  real  change 
in  the  public  mind,  expected  to  keep  a  hold  on  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  by  that  illiberality  which 
thSy  inherited  from  their  forefathers.  Presuming  that 
the  love  of  peace;  and  the  ancient  national  antipathy  to 
France,  would  counterbalance  all  other  ties,  they  flat- 
tered themselves  that  by  pcrseverence  an  impression 
favourable  to  Great-Britain  might  yet  be  made  on  the 
mind  of  America.  They  therefore  renewed  their  efforts 
to  open  a  negotiation  with  congress,  in  a  letter  of  the, 
11th  of  July.  As  they  had  been  informed  in  answer  to 
their  preceding  letter  of  the  10th  of  June,  that  an  ex- 
plicit acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  withdrawing  their  fleets  and  armies, 
must  precede  an  entrance  on  the  consideration  of  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  as  neither  branch  of  this  alternative  had 
been  complied  with,  it  was  resolved  by  congress,  that 
no  answer  should  be  given  to  their  reiterated  applica- 
tions. - 
In  addition  to  his  public  exertions  as  a  commissioner. 
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governor  Johnstone  endeavoured  to.  obtain  the  objects 
on  which  he  had  been  sent,  by  opening  a  private  corres- 
pondence with  some  of  the  members  of  congress,  and 
other  Americans  of  influence.  He  in  particular  address* 
ed  himself  by  letter  to  Henry  Laurens,  Joseph  Reed, 
arid,  Robert  Morris.  His  letter  to  Henry  Laurens,  wa^ 
in  these  words :  ;  - 

Dear  Sir,  ■     :  \,  -  • 

I  beg  to  transfer  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Ferguson,  the 
private  civilities  which  my  friends,  Mr.  Manning  and 
Mr.  Oswald,  request  in  my  behalf.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
utmost  probity,  and  of  the'  highest  esteem  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters.  ' 

If  you  should  follow  the  example  of  Britain,  in  the 
hour  of  her  insolence,  and  send  us  back  without  a  hear- 
ing, I  shall  hope  from  private  friendship,  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  see  the  country,  and  the  worthy  characters 
she  has  exhibited  to  the  world>  upon  making  the  request 
in  any  way  you  may  point  out. 
York-Town,  June  14fA,  1778. 

The  following  answer  was  immediately  written : 
Dear  Sir,  .  .  _ 

Yesterday  I  was  honoured  with  your  favour  of  the 
10th,  and  thank  you  for  the  transmission  of  those  from 
my  dear  and  worthy  friends,  Mr.  Oswald,  and  Mr. 
Manning.  Had . Dr.  Ferguson  been  the  bearer  of  these 
papers,  I  should  have  shewn  that  gentleman  every  de- 
gree of  respect  and  attention,  that  times  and  circum- 
stances admit  of. 

It  is,  sir,  for  Great-Britain  to  determine,  whether  her 
commissioners  shall  return  unheard  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  or  revive  a  friendship  with 
the  citizens  at  large,  and  remain  among  us  as  as  long  as 
they  please.  /  .  .. 
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You  are  undoubtedly  acquainted  with  the  only  terms 
upon  which  congress  can  treat  for  accomplishing  this 
good  end,  terms  from  which,  although  writing  in  a  pri- 
vate character,  I  may  venture  to  assert  with  great  assur-  , 
ance,\they  never  will  recede,  even  admitting  the  contin- 
uance of  hostile  attempts,  and  that  from  the  rage  of  war^ 
the  good  people,  of  these  states,  shall  be  driven  to  com- 
mence a  treaty  westward  of  yonder  mountains.  And  per- 
mit me  to  add,  sir,  as  my  humble  opinion,  the  true  in- 
terest of  Greal-Britain, in  the  present  advance  of  our  con- 
test, will  be  found  in  confirming  our  independence. 

Congress  in  no  hour  have  been  haughty,  but  to  sup- 
pose that  their  minds  are  less  firm  in  the  present  than 
they  were,  when,  destitute  of  all  foreign  aid,  even  with- 
out expectation  of  an  alliance— when,  upon  a  day  of  gen- 
eral public  fasting  and  humiliation  in  their  house  of  wor- 
ship, and  in  presence  of  God,  they  resolved  "to  hold  no 
conference  or  treaty  with  any  commissioners  on  the  part 
of  Great-Britain,  unless  they  shall,  as  a  preliminary 
thereto,  either  withdraw  their  fleets  and  armies,  or  in 
positive  and  express  terms  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
dence of  these  states,"  would  be  irrationaL 

At  a  proper  time,  sir,  I  shall  think  myself  highly  hon- 
oured by  a  personal  attention,  and  by  contributing  to  ren- 
der every  part  of  these  states  agreeable  to  you;  but  un- 
til the  basis  of  mutual  confidence  shall  be  established,  I 
believe,  sir,  neither  former  private  friendship,  nor  any 
other  consideration,  can  influence  congress  to  consent, 
that  even  governor  Johnstone,  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
so  deservedly  esteemed  in  America,  shall  see  the  coun- 
try. I  have  but  one  voice,  and  that  shall  be  against  it. 
But  let  me  entreat  you,  my  dear  sir,  do  not  hence  con- 
clude that  I  am  deficient  in  affection  to  my  old  friends, 
through  whose  kindness  I  have  obtained  the  honour  of 
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the  present  correspondence,  or  that  I  am  not  with  vepy 
great  personal  respect  and  esteem, 

Sir,  your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 
>     -  (Signed)  ,  HENRY  LAURENS  : 

Philadelphia. 
The,  Honourabh  Geo.  Johnstone,  Esq. 

r  In  a  letter  to  Joseph  Reed  of  April  the  11th,  gover- 
nor Johnstone  said,  "The  man  who  can  be  instrumental 
in  bringing  us  all  to  act  once  more  in  harmony,  and  to 
unite  together  the  various  powers  which  this  contest  has 
drawn  forth,  will  deserve  more  from  the  king  and  peo- 
ple, from  patriotism,  humanity,  and  all  the  tender1  ties 
that  are  affected  by  the  quarrel  and  reconciliation,  than 
ever  was  yet  bestowed  on  human  kind."  On  the  1 6th  of 
June  he  wrote  to  Robert  Morris,  "I  believe  the  men 
who  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  America  incapable  of 
being  influenced  by  improper  motives,  but  in  all  such 
transactions  there  is  risque,  and  I  think,  that  whoever 
ventures  should  be  secured,  at  the  time  that  honour  and 
emolument  should  naturally  follow  the  fortune  of  those, 
who  have  steered  the  vessel  in  the  storm,  and  brought 
her  safely'  to  port.  ,  I  think  "Washington  and  the  PresU 
dent  have  a  right  to  every  favour  that  grateful  nations 
can  bestow,  if  they  could  once  more  unite  our  interest, 
and  spare  the  miseries  and  devastations  of  war." 

To  Joseph  Reed/private  information  was  communicat- 
ed, that  it  had  been  intended  by  governor  John- 
jupe  21.  gj.one^  j0  0g>er  jjjm^       jn  case  Qf  ^jg  exertiag  his 

abilities  to  promote  a  reunion  of  the  two  countries,  if  con- 
sistent with  his  principles  and  judgment,  ten  thousand; 
pounds  sterling,  and  any  office  in  the  colonies  in  his  ma- 
jesty's gift.  '  To  which  Mr.  Reed  replied,  "lam  not 
Worth  purchasing,  but  such  as  I  am,  the  king  of  Great- 
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Britain  is  hot  rich  enough  to  do  it."  Congress 
ordered  all  letters,  received  by  members  of  con-  Jul>  &* 
gress  from  any  of  the  British  commissioners,  or  their 
agents,  or  from  any  subject  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain, 
of  a  public  nature,  to  be  laid  before  them.  The  above  let- 
ters and  information  being  communicated,  congress  resolv- 
ed (i  That  the  same  cannot  but  be  considered  as  direct  at- 
tempts to  corrupt  their  integrity,  and  that  it  is  incorapat- 
•  ible  with  the  honour  of  congress,  to  hold  any  manner  of 
Correspondence  of  intercourse  with  the  said  George  John- 
atone,  esquire,  especially  to  ncgociate  with  him  upon  af- 
fairs in  which  the  cause  of  liberty  is  interested."  Their 
determination,  with  the  reasons  thereof,  were  expressed 
in  the  form  of  a  declaration,  a  copy  of  which  was  signed 
by  the  president,  and  sent  by  a  flag  to  the  commissioners 
at  New-York.  This  was  answered  by  governor  John- 
stone, by  an  angry  publication,  in  which  he  denied  or 
explained  away,  what  had  been  alleged  against  him. 
Lord  Carlisle,  sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  Mr.  Eden,  denied 
their  haying  any  knowledge  of  the  matter  charged  on 
governor  Johnstone;        ^  '  v 

The  commissioners  failing  in  their  attempts  to  nego- 
tiate with  congress,  had  no  resource  left,  but  to  persuade 
the  inhabitants  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  counter  to  that 
of  their  representatives.  To  this  purpose  they  published 
a  manifesto  and  proclamation;  addressed  to  Congress,  the 
assemblies,  and  all  others  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  col- 
onies,  in  which  they  observed ;  "  The  policy,  as  well  as 
the  benevolence  of  Great-Britain,  have  thus  far  checked 
the  extremes  of  war,  when  they  tended  to  distress  a  peo- 
ple still  considered  as  our  fellow  subjects,  and  to  deso- 
late  at  country  shortly  to  become  a  source  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage: but  when  that  country  professes  the  unnatural 
design  not  only  of  estranging  herself  from  us,  bift  of 

VOL,  II.  B 
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mortgaging  herself  and  resources  to  our  enemies,  ther 
whole  contest  is  changed  ;  and  the  question  is,  how  far 
Great-Britain  may,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  destroy 
or  render  useless  a  connexion  contrived  for  her  ruin,'  and 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  France.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  laws  of  self-preservation  must  direct  the  con- 
duct of  Great-Britain;  and  if  the  British  colonies  are  to 
become  an  accession  to  France,  will  direct  her  to  render 
that  accession  of  as  little  avail  as  «possible  tq  her  enemy-'' 

Congress,  upon  being  informed  of  the  design  of  the 
commissioners  to  circulate  these  papers,  declared  that 
the  agents  employed  to  distribute  the  manifestos  and 
proclamation  of  the  commissioners,  were  not  entitled 
to  protection  from  a  flag.  They  also  recommended  to  the 
several  states  to  secure  and  keep  them  in  close  Gustody ; 
but  that  they  might  not  appear1  to  hood- wink  their  con- 
stituents," they  ordered  the  manifestos' and  proclamation 
id  be  printed  in  the  newspapers. -The  proposals  of  the 
commissioners  were  hot  more  favourably  received  by  the 
people  than  they  had  been  by  congress.  In  some  places 
the  flags  containing  them  were  hot  received,  but.  ordered 
instantly  to  depart;  in  others  they  were  received,  and 
forwarded  to  congress,  as  the  only  proper  tribunal  to  take, 
cognizance  of  them-  In  no  one  place,  hot  immediately , 
commanded  by  the  British  army,  was  there  any  attempt 
to  accept,  or  even  to  deliberate,  on  the  propriety  of  clos-' 
ing  with  the  offers'  of  Britain,  j  <5 

To  deter  the  British  from  executing  their  threats  of 
laying  waste  the  country,  congress  published  to  the  world 
a  resolution  and  manifesto  in  which  they  con- 
0ct* eluded  with  these- words :     x  ' 

"  We,  therefore,  the  congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  solemnly  declare  and  proclaim,  that  if  our 
enemies  presume  to  execute  their  threats,,  or  persist  in 
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their  present  career  of  barbarity,  we  will  take  such  ex- 
emplary vengeance  as  shall  deter  others  from  a  like -con- 
duct. We  appeal  to  that  Ood  who  searcheth  the  hearts 
of  men,  for  the  rectitudeof -our  intentions;  and  in  his  ho- 
ly presence  we  declare,  that  as  we  are  not  moved  by  any 
light  and  hasty  suggestions  of  anger  and  revenge,  so 
through  every  possible  change  of  fortune  we  will  adhere 
to  this  our  determination." :    }  :  :  , 

This  was  the  last  effort  of  Great-Britain,  in  the  way 
of  negociation,  to  regain  her  colonies.  Jt  originated  in 
folly,  and  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Amer- 
ica. She  had  begun  with  wrong  measures,  and  had  now 
got  into  wrong  time.  Her  concessions  on  this  occasion, 
were  an  implied  justification  of  the  resistance  of  the  col- 
onists. By  offering  to  concede  all  that  they  at  first  asked 
for,  she  virtually  acknowledged  herself  to  have  been  the 
aggressor  in  an  unjust  war.  Nothing  could  be  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  cementing  of  the  friendship  of  the  new 
allies,  than  this  unsuccessful,  negociation.  The  states  had 
an  opportunity  of  evincing  the  sincerity  of  their  engage- 
ments, and  France  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  by 
preventing  their  being  conquered,  her  favourite  scheme  of 
lessening  the  power  of  Great-Britain,  would  lie  secured 
beyond  the  reach  of  accident. 

After  the  termination  of  the  campaign  of  iTT7>  the 
British  army  retired  to  winter  quarters  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  American  army  to  Valley-Forge.  The  former 
enjoyed  all  the  conveniences  which  an  opulent  city  af- 
forded, while  the  latter,  not  half  clothed,  and  more  than 
once  on  the  point  of  starving,  were  enduring  the  severi- 
ty of  a  cold  winter  in  a  hutted  camp.  It  Was  well  for 
Ihem,  that  the  British  made  no  attempt  to  disturb  them 
while  in  this  destitute  condition. 

The  winter  and  spring  passed  away  without  any  more 
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remarkable  events  in  either  army,  than  a  few  successful 
excursions  of  parties  from  Philadelphia  to  the  neighbour- 
ing  country,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  supplies,  or 
destroying,  property.  In  one  of  these,  a  party  of  the 
British;  proceeded  to  Bordentonrand  there  burned  four 
store-houses  full  of  useful  commodities;-  Before  they  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia)  they  burned  two  frigates,  nine 
ships,  six  privateer  sloops,  twenty-three  brigs,  with  a 
number  of  sloops  and  schooners;  •  ) 
'  Soon  after,  an  excursion  from  Newport  was  made  by 
500  British  and  Hessians,  under  the  command  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  Campbell.  These  haying  landed  in  the 

night,  marched  next  morning  in  two  bodies,  the 
M—  2j'  one  for  Warren,  the  other  for  the  head  of  Kieke- 
muet  river.  They  destroyed  -about  70  flat  bottomed  boats, 
and  burned  a  quantity  of  pitch,  tar  and  plank.  They 
also  set  fire  to  the  meeting  house  at  Warren,  and  seven 
dwelling  houses.  At  Bristol  they  burned  the  church  and 
S3  houses.  Several  other  houses  were  plundered,  and 
women  were  stripped  of  their  shoe-buckles,  gold  rings, 
and  handkerchiefs. 

A  French  squadron,  consisting  of  IB  ships  of  the 
line  and  4  frigates,  commanded  by  count  D'JEstaing, 

sailed  from  Toulon  for  America,  in  about  two 
Apr'  months  after  the  treaty  had  been  agreed  upon 
between  the  United  States  and  the  king  of  France. 

After  a  passage  of  ,87  days,  the  count  arrived  at; 
July  9\  !>  the  entrance  of  the  Delaware.  From  an  appre- 
hension, of  something  of  this  kind,  and  from  the  pros- 
pect of  greater  security,  it  was  resolved  in  0re  at-Britain> 
forthwith  to  evacuate  Philadelphia  and  to  concentrate 
the  royal  force  in  the  city  and  harbour  of  New- York. 
The  commissioners  brought  out  the  orders  for  tbis- 
movement,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  It  had 
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an>  unfriendly  influence  on  their  proposed  negotia- 
tions, but  it  was  indispensably  necessary ;  for  if  th e. 
French  fleet  had  blocked  up  the  Delaware,  and  the 
Americans  besieged  Philadelphia,  the  escape  of  the 
British  from  either,  would,  have  been  scarcely  possible; 

The  royal  arrty  passed  oyer  the  Delaware  in- 
to New- Jersey.  ■-  General  Washington,  haying  Ju,,e  18 
penetrated  into  their  design  of  evacuating [  Philadelphia, 
had  previously  detached  general  Maxwell's  brigade,  to 
cooperate  with  the  Jersey  militia,  in  obstructing  their 
progress,  till  time  would  be-  given  for  his  army  to  over- 
take them-  The  British  were  incumbered  with  an 
enormous  baggage,  which,  together  with  the  impedi- 
ments thrown  in  their  way,  greatly  retarded  their  march. 
The  American  army  bavin  g,  in  pursuit  of  the  British, 
crossed  the  Delaware,  six  hundred  men  were  immedi- 
ately detached  under  colonel  Morgan,  to  reinforce  gene- 
ral Maxwell.  Washington  halted  his  troops,  when  they 
had  marched  to  the  vicinity  of  Princeton.  The  general  of- 
ficers in  the  American  army,  being  asked  by  the  command 
er  in  chief,  "  Will  it  be  advisable  to  hazard  a  gene- 
ral action?"  answered  in  the  negative,  but  recom-  une  ~  " 
mended  a  detachment  of  1500  men  to  be  immediately 
sent,  to  act  as  occasion  might  serve,  on  the  enemy's, left 
.flank  and  rear.  This  was  immediately  forwarded  under 
gfeneral  ScottV  When  sir  Henry  ■  Clinton  had-  advanced 
to  Allentown,  he  determined,  instead  of  keeping  the  di- 
rect course  towards  Staten-Island,  to  draw  towards  the 
sea  coast  and  to  push  on  towards  Sandy-Hook.  Gene- 
ral Washington,  on  receiving  intelligence  that  sir  Hen- 
ry was  proceeding  in  that  direction,  towards  Monmouth 
court-house,  despatched  1000  men  under  general  Wayne, ' 
and  sent  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  to  take  command  ot 
the  whole  advanced  corps,  with  orders  to  seize  the  first 
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fair  opportunity  of  attacking  the  enemy's  rear.  General 
Lee,  who  having  been  lately  exchanged,  had  joined  the 
army,  was  offered  this  command,  but  he  declined  it,  as 
he  was  in  principle  against  hazarding  an  attack.  The 
whole  army  followed. at  a  proper  distance  for  support- 
ing the  advanced  corps,  and  reached  Cranberry  the  next 
morning.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  sensible  of  the  approach 
of  the  Americans,  placed  his  grenadiers,  light-infantry, 
and  chasseurs  in  his  rear,  and  his  baggage  in  his  front* 
General  Washington  increased  his  advanced  corps  with 
two  brigades,  and  sent  general.  Lee,  who  now  wished 
for  the  command,  to  take  charge  of  the  whole,  and  fol- 
lowed with  the  main  army  to  give  it  support.  On  the 
next  morning  orders  were  sent  to  Lee,  to  move  on  and 
attack,'  unless  there  should  be  powerful  reasons  to  the 
contrary.  When  Washington  had  marched  about  five 
miles  to  support  the  advanced  corps}  he  found  the  whole, 
of  it  retreating  by  Lee's  orders,  and  without  having 
made  any  opposition  of  consequence.  Washington  rode  up 
to  Lee,  and  proposed  certain  questions  to  him  which  im- 
plied censure.  Lee  answered  with  warmth  and  unsuitable 
lansniase.  The  commander  in  chief  ordered  colonel 
Stewart's  and  lieutenant  colonel  Ramsay's  battalions, 
to  form  on  a  piece  of  ground,  which  he  judged  suitable 
for  giving  a  check  to  the  advancing  enemy.  Lee  was, 
then  asked  if  he  would  command  on  that  ground,  'to 
which  he  consented,  and  was  ordered  to  take  proper 
measures  for  checking  the  enemy,  to  which  he  replied, 
"your  orders,  shall  be  obeyed,  and  I  will  not  be  the  first 
to  leave  the  field."  Washington, then  rode  to  the  main 
army,  which  was  formed  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
A  warm  cannonade  (immediately  commenced  between 
the  British  and  American  artillery,  and  a  heavy  firing 
hetween  the  advanced  troops  of  the  British  army,  and 
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the  two  battalions  which  general  Washington  had  halt- 
ed. These  stood  their  ground,  till  they  were  intermixed 
with  a  part  of  the  British  army.  ,  Lieutenant  colonel 
Ramsay,,  the  commander  of  one  of  them,  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner;  General  Lee  continued  till  the  last 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  brought  off  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  troops.    •  .n, 

The  check  the  British  received,  gave  time  to  make  a 
disposition  of  the  left  wing,  and  second  line  of  the  A- 
merican  army  in  the  wood,  and  on  the  eminence  to  which 
Lee  Was  retreating.  On  •this,  some  cannon  were  placed 
by  lord  Sterling,  who  commanded  the  left  wing,  which, 
with  the  cooperation  of  some  parties  of  infantry,  effect- 
ually stopped  the  advance  of  the  British  in  that  quarter. 
General  Greene  took  a  very  advantageous  position,  on 
the  right  of  lord  Sterling.  The  British  attempted,  to. 
turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans,  but  were  repulsed. 
They  also  made  a  movement  to  the  right,  with  as  little 
success,  for  Greene' with  the  artillery  disappointed  their 
design.  Wayne  advanced  with  a*  body  of  troops,  and 
kept  up  so  severe  and  well  directed  a  fire,  that  the  Brit- 
ish were  soon  compelled  to  give  way.  They  retired  and 
took  the  position  which  Lee  had  before  occupied.  Wash- 
ington resolved  to  attack  thenijj  and  ordered  general 
Poor  to  move  round  opon  their  right,  and  general  Wood- 
ford to  their  left;  but  they  could  not  get  within  reach, 
before  it  was  dark.  These  remained  on  the  ground 
which  they  had.  been  directed  to  occupy  during '  the 
night,  with  an  intention  of  attaeking  early  next  morn- 
ing, and  the  main  body  lay  on  .their  arms  in  the  field^to 
be  ready  for  supporting  them.  General  Washington  rer 
posed  himself  in  his  cloak,  under  a  tree,  in  hopes  of 
renewing  the  action  the  next  day.  But  these  hopes  were 
frustrated  ;  the  British  troops  marched  away  in  the 
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night,  in  such  silence,  that  general  Poor,  though  he  lay 
-very  neav  them,  knew  nothing  of  their  departure.  They 
left  behind  tliem,  four  officers  and  about  forty  privates, 
all  so  badly  wounded,  that  they  could  not  be  removed. 

Their  other  wounded  Werecarried  off.  The  Brit-. 
Jjr,ti  30'  ish  pursued  their  march  without  further  interrup- 
tion, and  soon  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandy- 
Hook,  without  the  loss  of  either  their  covering  party  or 
baggage.  The  American  general  declined  all  farther 
pursuit  of  the  royal  army,  and  soon  after  drew  off  bis 
troops  to  the  borders  of  the  North-River.  The  loss  of 
the  Americans,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  250. 
The  loss  of  the  royal-  army,  inclusive  of  prisoners,  was 
about  330.  Lieutenant  colonel  Monckton,  one  of  the 
British  slain,  on  account  of  his  singular  merit,  was 
universally  lamented.  Colonel  Bonner,  of  Pennsylvania^ 
and  major  Dickerson,  of  Virginia,  officers  highly  esteem- 
ed by  their  country,  fell  in  this  engagement.  The  emo- 
tions of  the  mind,  added  to  fatigue  in  a  very  hot  day, 
brought  on  such  a .  fatal  suppression  of  the  vital  powers^ 
that  some  of  the  Americans,  and  59  of  the  British,  were 
found  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  without  any  marks  of 
violence  upon  their  bodies.  " 

It  is  probable,  that  Washington  intended  to  take  no 
farther  notice  of  Lee's  couduct  in  the  day  of  action,  but 
the  latter  could  not  brook  the  expressions  used  by  the 
former  at  their  first  meeting,  and  wrote  him  two  passion- 
ate letters.  This  occasioned  his  being  arrested,  and 
brought  to  trial.  The  charges  exhibited  against  him 
were— 1st.  For  disobedience  of  orders,  in  not  attacking 
the  enemy  oh  the  28th  of  June,  agreeable  to  repeated 
instructions.  , 

,  2dly.  For  misbehaviour  before  the  enemy,  on  the 
same  day,  by  making  an  unnecessary,  disorderly  and 
shameful  retreat.         *  . 
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3dly.  For .  disrespect  to  the  commander  in  chief  in- 
two  letters.  After  a  -tedious  hearing  before  a  court- 
martial  of  which  lord  Stirling  was  president,  Lee  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  suspended  from  any 
command  in  the  armies  of  ihe  United  States,  for.  the 
term  of  one  ycai*,  but  the  second  charge  was  softened 
by  the  court-martial,  who  in  their  award  only  found  him 
guilty  of  misbehaviour  before  the  enemy,  by  making  an 
unnecessary  and  in  some  few  instances  a  disorderly  re- 
treat. Many  w.ere  displeased  with  this  sentence.  They 
argued  "  that  by  the  tenor  of  Lee's  orders,  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  his  discretion,  whether  to  attack  or  not,  and 
also,  that  the  time  and  manner  were  to  be  determined 
by  .his  own  judgment.  That  at  one  time  lie  intended  to 
attack,  but  altered  his  opinion  on  apparently  good 
grounds.  That  the  propriety  of  an  attack  considering 
the  superiority  of  the  British  cavalry,  and  the  openAess 
of  the  ground,  was  very  questionable.  That  though  it 
might  have  distressed  the  enemy's  rear  in  the  first  in- 
stance, it  would  probably  have  brought  on  a  general  ac- 
tion^ before  the  advanced  corps  could  have  been  support- 
ed by  the  main  body,  which  was  some  miles  in  the  rear." 
If  said,  they,  "  Lee's  judgment  was  against  attacking, 
the  enemy,  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  disobeying  an  order 
for  that  purpose,  which  was  suspended  on' the  condition 
of  his  own  approbation  of  the  measure.  They  also 
agreed  that  a  suspension  from  command,  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient punishment  for  his  crimes,  if  really  guilty.  They 
therefore  inferred  a  presumption  of  his  innocence  from, 
the  lenient  sentence  of  his  judges.  Though  there  was  a 
diversity  of  opinions- relative  to  the  first  and  second 
charges,  all  were  agreed  in  pronouncing  him  guilty  of 
disrespect  to  the  commander  in  chief.  The  Americans 
had  formerly  idolized  general  Lee,  but  some  of  them 
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now  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  pronounced  him 
treacherous  or  deficient  in  courage,  though  there  was  no 
foundation  for  either  of  these  suspicions.  His  temper  was 
violent,  and  his  impatience  of  Abdrdination  had  led  him 
often  to  quarrel  with  those  whom  he  was  bound  to  re- 
spect and  obey;  but  his  courage  and  fidelity  could  not 
be  questioned. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  the  American  army 
took  post  at  the  White-Plains,  a  few  miles  beyond 
Itingsbridge^  and  the  British,  though  only  a  few  miles 
distant,  did  not  molest  them.  They  remained  in  this  po- 
sition from  an  early  day  in  July,  till  a  late  one  in  the 
autumn,  and  then  the  Americans  retired  to  Middle-Brook 
in  Jersey,  where  they  built  themselves  huts  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  done  at  Valley- Forge. 

Immediately  on  the  departure  of  the  British  from 
Phiradelphia,  congress,  after  an  absence  of  nine  months, 
returned  to  the  former  seat  of  their  deliberations.  Soon 
after  their  return,  they  were  called  upon  to  give  a  pub-> 
lie  audience  to  a  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the 
Aus'  6'  eourt  of  France. '  The  person  appointed  to  this 
office,  was  M,  Gerard,  the  same  who  had  been  employ- 
ed in  the  negotiations,  antecedent  to  the  treaty.  The  ar- 
rival and  reception  of  a  minister  from  France,  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Americans.  They 
felt  the  weight  and  importance  to  which  they  were  risen 
among  nations.  That  the  same  spot,  which  in  less  than 
a  century,  had  been  the  residence  of  savages,  should 
become  the  theatre  on  which  the  representatives  of  a 
new,  free  and  civilized  nation,  gave  a  public  audience 
to  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  from  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe,  afforded  ample 
materials  for  .philosophic  contemplation.  That  in  less 
than  three  years  from  the  day,  on  which  an  answer  was 
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refused  by  Great-Britain  to  the  united  supplications  of 
the  colonists,  praying  for  peace,  liberty  and  safety,  they 
should,  as  an  independent  people,  be  honoured  with  the 
residence  of  a  minister  frjum  the  court  of  France,  exceed- 
ed the  expectation  of  the  most  sanguine  Americans. 
The  patriots  of  the  new  world  revolved  in  their  minds 
these  transactions,  with  heart-felt  satisfaction,  while  the 
devout  were  led-to  admire  that  Providence,  whichhad, 
in  so  short  a  space,  stationed  the  United  States  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  and  clothed  them  in  robes  of 
sovereignty.  ;..  ...  ,  , 

The  British  had  but  barely  completed  the  removal  of 
their  fleet  and  army,  from  .the  Delaware  and  Philadel- 
phia to  the  harbour  and  city  of  New- York,  when  they 
received  intelligence,  that  a  French  fleet  was  on  the 
coast  of  America.  This  was  commanded  by  count  D'Es- 
taing,  and  consisted  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates.  Among  the  former,  one  carried  90  guns,  ano- 
ther 80, .  and  six  7*  gnns  each.  Their  first  object  was 
the  surprize  of  lord  H[owe's  fleet  in  the  Delaware,  but 
they  arrived  too  late.  In  naval  history,  there  are  few 
more  narrow  escapes  than  that  of  the  British  fleet  on  this 
occasion.  It  consisted  only  of  six  64  gun  ships,  three  of  x 
90,  and  two  of  40,  with  some  frigates  and  sloops.  Most 
of  these  had  been  long  on  service,  and  were  in  a  bad 
condition.  Their  force,  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
French  fleet,  was  so  greatly  inferior,  that  had  the  latter' 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  in  75  days  from  its 
leaving  Toulon,  their  capture,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  would  have  been  inevitable.  This  stroke  was 
providentially  prevented,  by  the  various  hindrances 
which  retarded  D'Estaing  in  his  voyage  to  the  term  of 
87  days,  in  the  last  eleven  of  which,  lord  Howe's  fleet 
not  ©ijly  quitted  the  Delaware,  but  reached  the  harbour 
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of  New- York.  D'Estaing,  disappointed  in  bis  first 
scheme,  pursued  and  appeared  off  Sandy-Hook.  Ameri- 
can pilots  of  the  first  abilities,  provided  for  the  purpose, 
went  on  hoard  his  fleet/  Among  them  were  per- 
JhI>  1-  sons,  whose  circumstances  placed  them  above  the 
ordinary  rank  of  pilots.  \ 

The  sight  of  the  French  fleet  raised  all  the  active  pas- 
sions of  their  adversaries.  Transported -with  indignation 
against  the  French,  for  interfering  in  what  they  called  a 
domestic  . quarrel,  the  British  displayed  a  spirit  of  zeal 
and  bravery  which  could  not  be  exceeded.  A  thousand 
volunteers  were  despatched  from  their  transports  to  man 
their  fleet.  The  masters  and.  mates  of  the  merchantmen 
and  traders  at  New- York,  took  their  stations  at  the  guns 
with  the  common  sailors.  Others  put  to  sea  in  light  ves- 
sels, to  watch  the,  motions  of  their  enemies.  The  officers 
and  privates  of  the  British  army,  contended  with  so 
much  eagerness  to  serve  on  board  the  men  of  war  as 
marines,  that  it  became  necessary  to  decide  the  point  of 
honour  by  lot. 

"  The  French  fleet  came  to  anchor,  and  continued  with- 
out the  Hook  for  eleven  days.  During  this  time,  the, 
British  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  blockade  of 
their  fleet,  and  the  capture  of  abouts  20  vessels  vpnder 
English  colours.  On  the  22d,  the  French  fleet  appeared 
under  weigh.  It  was  an  anxious  moment  to  the  British. 
They  supposed  that  count  D'Estaing  would  force  his 
way  into  the  harbour,  and  that  an  engagement  would  be 
the  consequence.  .  Every  thing  with  them  was  at  stake. 
Nothing  less  than  destruction  or  victory  would  have 
ended  the  contest. .  If  the  first  had  been  their  lot,  the 
vast  fleet  of  transports  and  victuallers  and  the  army  must 
have  fallen.  The  pilots  on  board  the  French  fleet  declar- 
ed it  to  he  impossible  to  carry  the  large  ships  there- 
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of  over  the  bar,  on  account  of  their  draught  of  water. 
D'Estaing  on  that  account  and  by  the  advice  of  gen. 
eral  Washington,  left  the  Hook  and  sailed  for  New- 
port. By  his  departure  the  British  had  a  second  escape, 
for  had.  he  remained  at  the  Hook  but  a  few  days  longer, 
the  fleet  of  admiral  Byron  must  have  fallen  into  his 
hands.  That  officer  had  been  sent  out  to  relieve  lord 
Howe,  who  had  solicited  to  be  recalled,  and  the  fleet 
under  his  command  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  that  which 
had  been  previously  on  the  coast  of  America.'  Admiral 
Byron's  squadron  had  met  with  bad' weather,  and  was 
separated  in  different  storms.  It  now  arrived,  scattered, 
broken,  sickly,  dismasted,  or  otherwise damaged.  With- 
in eight  days  after  the  departure  of  the  French  fleet,  the 
Renown,  the  Raisonable,  the  Centurion,  and  the  Corn- 
wall, arrived  singly  at  Sandy-Hook.  " V; 

The  next  attempt  of  count  D'Estaing  was  against 
Rhode-Island,  of  which  the  British  had  been  in  pos- 
session since  December,  1776.  A  combined  attack 
against  it  Was  projected,  and  it  was  agreed  that  general 
Sullivan  -should  command  the  American  land  forces. 
Such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  cooperate  with 
their  new.  allies,  and  so  confident  were  they  of  success, 
that  some  thousands  of  volunteers  engaged  in  the  service. 
The  militia  of  Massachusetts  was  under  the  command 
of  general  Hancock.  The  royal  troops  on  the  island, 
having  been  lately  reinforced,  were  about  6000.  Sulli- 
van's force  was  about  10,000.  Lord  Howe  followed  count 
D'Estaing,  and  came  within  sight  of  Rhode-Island,  the 
day  after  the  French  fleet  entered  the  harbour  of  New- 
port. The  British  fleet  exceeded  the  French  in  point  of 
number,  but  was  inferior  with  respect  to  effective  force 
and  weight  of  metal.  On  the  appearance  of  lord  Howe, 
the  French  admiral  put  out  to  sea  with  his  whole  fleet 
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to  engage  him.  While  the  two  commanders  were  exert- 
ing their  naval  skill  to  gain  respectively  the  advantages 
of  position,  a  strong  gale  of  wind  came.on  which  after- 
wards increased  to  a  tempest,  and  greatly  damaged  the 
ships  on  both  sides.  In.  this  conflict  of  the  elements,  two 
capital  French  ships  were  dismasted.  The  Languedoc 
of  90  guns,  D'Estaing's  own  ship,  after,  losing  all  her 
masts  and  her  rudder,  Was  attacked  by  the  Renown  of 
50  guns,  commanded  by  captain  Dawson*  The-same  eve- 
ning the  Preston  of  50  guns,  fell  in  with  the  Tonnant 
of  80  guas,  with  only  her  mainmast  standing,  and  attack- 
ed her  with  spirit,  but  night  put  an  end  to  the  engage- 
ment. Six  sail  of.- the.:  French  squadron  came  up  in  the 
night,  which  saved  the  disabled  ships  from  any  farther 
attack.  There  was  no  ship  or  vessel  lost  on  either  side. 
The  British  suffered  less  in  the  storm  than  their  adver- 
saries, yet  enough  to  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  return 
to  New-York,  for  the  purpose  of  refitting.  The  French 
fleet  came  to  anchor,  on  the  20th,  near  to  Rhode-Island, 
but  sailed  on  the  23d,  to  Boston.  Before  theysailed,  gene- 
ral Greene  and  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  went  on  board 
tb&Languedoc,  to  consult  on  measures  proper  to  be  pursu- 
ed. They  urged  D'Estaing  to  return  with  his  fleet  into  the 
harbour,  but  his  principal  officers  were  opposed  to  the 
measure,  and  protested  against  it.  He  had  been  instruct- 
ed to  go  to  Boston,  if  his  fleet  met  with  any  misfortune; 
His  officers  insisted  on  his  ceasing  to  prosecute  the  expe- 
dition against  Rhode-Island,  that  he  might  conform  to 
orders  of  their  common  superiors.  Upon  the  return  of 
general  Greene  and  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  and  their  , 
reporting  the  determination  of  count  D'Estaing,  a  pro- 
test was  drawn  up  and  sent  to  him,  which  was  signed 
by  John  Sullivan,  Nathaniel  Greene,  John  Hancock, 
I.  Glover,  Ezetael  Cornel,  William  Whipple,  John 
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Tylei*,  Solomon  Lovell,  Jon.  Fitconnell.  In  this  they 
protested  against  the  count's  taking  the  fleet  to  Boston, 
as  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  France,  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  his  most  christian  majesty,  and  the  interest 
of  his  nation,  and  destructive  in  the  highest  degree  to 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  highly  injurious 
to  the  alliance  formed  between  the  two  nations.  Had 
D'Estaing  prosecuted  his  original  plan  within  the ,  har- 
bour, either  before  or  immediately  after  the  pursuit  of 
lord  Howe,  the  reduction  of  the  British  post  on  Rhodes 
Island  would  have  been  probable;  but  his  departure  in 
the  first  instance  to  engage  the  British  fleet,  and  in  the 
second  from  -  Rhode-Island  to  Boston,  frustrated  the 
whole  plan.  Perhaps  count  D'Estaing  hoped  by  some- 
thing brilliant  to  efface  the  impressions  made  by  his  late  ; 
failure  at  New- York.  Or  he  might  have  thought  it  im- 
prudent to  stake  his  whole  fleet,  within  an  harbour  pos- 
sessed by  his  enemies.  '  -  ■  ■  •  - 

After  his  ships  had  suffered  both  from  battle  and  thei 
storm,  the  letter  of  his  instructions-f-the  importunity  of 
his  officers,  and  his  anxiety  to  have  his  ships  speedily 
refitted,  might  have  weighed  with  him  to  sail  directly 
for  Boston.  "Whatever  were  the  reasons  which  induced 
his  adoption  of  that  measure,  the  Americans  were  great- 
ly dissatisfied.  They,  complained  that  they  had  incurred^ 
great  expense  and  danger,  under  the  prospect  of  the 
most  effective  cooperation— "that  depending  thereon,  thev: 
had  risqued  their  lives  on  an  island,  where,  without 
naval  protection,  they  were  exposed  to  particular  dajige^ ; 
that  in  this  situation,  they  were  first  deserted,  and  after- 
wards totally  abandoned^  at  a  time,,  when  by  persever- 
ing in  the  original  plan,'  they  had  well  founded  hopes 
of  speedy  success;  Under,  these  apprehensions,  the  pis- 
contented  militia  went  home  in  such  crowds,  thai  the* 
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regular  army  which  remained,  was  in  danger,  of  being 
cut  off  from  a  retreat.  In  these  embarrassing 
AuffUstl  circumstances,  general  Sullivan  extricated  him-  . 
;  self  with  judgment  and  ability.  He  began  to  send  off 
his  heavy  artillery  and  baggage  on  the  26th,  and  re- 
treated from  his  lines  on  the  night  of  the  28th.  It  had 
been  that  day  resolved  in  a  council  of  war,  to  remove  to  , 
the  north  end  of  the  island— fortify  their  camp,  secure 
a  communication  with  the  main,  and  hold  the  ground  till, 
it  could  be  known  whether  the  French  fleet  would  re- 
turn to  their  assistance.  The  marquis  de  la  Fayetie,  by 
desire  of  his  associates,  set  off  for  Boston,  to  request 
the  speedy)  return  of  the  French  fleet.  To  this  count 
D'Estairig  would  not  consent,  but  he  made  a  spirited 
offer  to  lead  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  coope- 
rate with  American  land  forces  against  Rhode-Island. 

Sullivan  retreated  with  great  order,  but  he  had  not 
been  five  hours  at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  when  his 
troops  were  fired  upon  by  the  British,  who  had  pursued 
them  on  discovering  their  retreat.  The  pursuit  was- 
made  by  two  parties  on  two  roads,  to  one  was  opposed 
colonel  Henry  B.  Livingston,  to  the  other  John  Laurens, 
aid  .de  camp  to  general  Washington,  and  each  of  them 
had  a  command  of  light  troops.  In  the  first  instance, 
these  light  troops  were  compelled  by  superior  numbers 
to  give  way,  but  they  kept  up  a  retreating  fire.  On  being 
reinforced,  they  gave  their  pursuers  a  check,  and  at 
length  repulsed  them.  By  degrees  the  action  became  in 
some  respects  general,  and  near  1300  Americans  were 
engaged.  The  loss  on  each  side  was  between  two  and 
three  hundred. 

Lord  Howe's  fleet,  with  sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  about 
4000  troops  on  board,  being  seen  off  the  coast,  general 
Sullcvan  concluded  immediately  to  evacuate  Rhode- 
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Island.  As  the  sentries  of  both  armies  were  within  400 
yards  of  each  other,  the  greatest  caution  was  necessary. 
To  cover  the  design  of  retreating,  the  shew  of  resist- 
ance and  continuance  on  the  island  was  kept  up.  The1 
retreat  was  made  in  the  night,  and  mostly  com- 
pleted by  twelve  o'clock.  Towards  the  last  of  it  A"s"  ; 
the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  returned  from  Boston.  He  had 
rode  thither  from  Rhode-Island,  a  distance  of  near  70 
miles,  in  7  hours,  and  returned  in  six  and  a  half.  Anx- 
ious to  partake  in  the  engagement,  his  mortification  was 
not  little  at  being  out  of  the  way  on  the  day  before.  He 
was  in  time  to  bring  off  the  piequets,  and  other  parties 
that  covered  the  retreat  of  the'American  army.  This  he 
did  in  excellent  order.  Not  a  man  was  left  behind,  nor 
was  the  smallest  article  lost. 

The  bravery  and  good  conduct  which  John  Laurens 
displayed  on  this  occasion,  were  excelled  by  his  repub- 
lican magnanimity,  in  declining  a  military  commission 
which  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  representatives  of 
his  country.  Congress  resolved,  that  he  should  be  pre- 
sented with  a  continental  commission  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, in  testimony  of  the  sense  which  they  entertained  of 
his  patriotic  and  spirited  services,  and  of  his  brave  con- 
duct in  several  actions,  particularly  in  that  of  Rhode- 
Island,  on  the  29th  of  August. 

On  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  congress  a  letter,  ex- 
pressing "  his  gratitude  for  the  unexpected  honour  which 
they  were  pleased  to  confer  on  him,  and  of  the  satisfac- 
tion it  would  have  afforded  him,  could  lie  have  accepted 
it  without  injuring  the  rights  of  the  officers  in  the  line 
of  the  army,  and  doing  an  evident  injustice  to  his  col- 
leagues, in  the  family  of  the  commander  in  »cliief.  That 
having  been  a  spectator  of  the  convulsions,  occasioned 
in  the  army  by  disputes  of  rank,;  he  held  the  tranquillity 
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of  it  too  dear,  to  be  instrumental  in  disturbing  it,  and 
therefore  intreated  congress  to  suppress  their  resolve^ 
ordering  him  the  commission  of  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
to  accept  his  sincere  thanks  for  the  intended  honour."  , 

"With  the  abortive  expedition  to  Rhode-Island)  there 
'  was  an  end  to  the  plans,  which  were  in  this  first  cam- 
paign projected  by  the  allies  of  congress,  for  a  coope- 
ration. The  Americans  had  been  intoxicated  with  hopes 
of  the  most  decisive  advantages,  but  in  every  instance 
they  were  disappointed.  Lord  Howe,  with  an  inferiori- 
ty of  force>  not  only  preserved  his  own  fleet,  but  coun- 
teracted and  defeated  all  the  views  and  attempts  of 
count  B'Estaing.  The  French  fleet  gained  no  direct  ad- 
Vantages  for  the  Americans,  yet  their  arrival  was  of 
great  service  to  their  cause.  Besides  deranging  the  plans 
of  the  British,  it  carried  conviction- to  their  minds  that 
Ms  most  christian  majesty  was  seriously  disposed  to 
support  them,  The  good  will  of  their  new  allies  was 
manifested  to  the  Americans,  and  though  it  had  failed 
In  producing  the  effects  expected  from  it,  the  failure  was 
charged  to  winds,  weather,  and  unavoidable  incidents. 
Some  censured  count  D'Estaing,  tut  while  they  attempt- 
ed to  console  themselves,  by  throwing  blame  on  him, 
they  felt r  and  acknowledged  their  obligation  to  the 
French  nation,  and  were  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the 
war,  from  the  hope  that  better  fortune  would  attend  their 
future  cooperation.  ■ 

Sir  Henry  '  Clinton  finding  that  the  Americans  had 
left  Rhode-Island,  returned  to  New- York,  but  directed 
general  Grrey,  to  proceed  to  Bedford  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  several  American  privateers  resorted.  On 
i  reaching  the  place  of  their  destination,  the  general's 
Scpt' 5'  party  landed,  and  in  a  few  hours  destroyed  about  JO 
sail  of  shipping,  besides  a  number  of  small  craft.  They 
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also  burnt  magazines,  wharvcs>  stores,  Warehouses,  ves? 
sels  on  the  stocks,  and  a  considerable  number  of  dweU 
ling  houses.  The  buildings  burned  in  Bedford,  were  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  20,000L  sterling.  The  other,  articles 
destroyed  were  worth  much'  more.  The  royal  troops 
proceeded  to  Martha's  vineyard.:  There  they  destroyed 
a  few  vessels  and  made  a  requisition  of  the  militia  arms, 
the  public  money,  300  oxen  and  8000  sheep,  which  was 
■complied  with.  ''■-:-^^i:>--ni^  -f^.;  :.:?:*: 

A  similar  expedition  under;  the  command  of  captain 
Ferguson,  was  about  the  same  time  undertaken' against 
Little  Egg- Harbour,  at  which  place  the  Americans  had 
a  number  of  privateers  and  prizes,  and  also  some  salt. 
'Works.  Several  of  the  vessels  got  off,,  but  all jthat;  were 
found  were  destroyed.  Previous  to  the  embarka-  ;  J  x ;  r 
tion  of  the  British  from  Egg*Hari>our  for ■•Kewf^.  i°cMl; 
York/  captain  Fergusonj  with  abbut  S30  men>  surprized 
and  put  to  death  about  fifty  of  a  parlyof  Americans,- 
who  were  posted  iu  the  vibinityu  The  attack  being  made 
in  the  night,  little  or  na  quartet  was  givem-  , 
i  The  loss  sustained  b^ithes  British  sin  these  several  ex- 
cursions was' trifling, shut  the;.advantages  wasfconsidera- 
ble,  from  the  :  supplies  they?  procured, and  the  check 
which  was  given  to  Ameriqan  privateers,  t     , » .  < 

One  of  the  most : -disastrous  events  which  occurred  at 
this  period  of  thecanipaign,  was  the  surprize  and,  mas- 
sacre of  an  American  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  com- 
manded by  lieutenant  colonel  Baylor.  While  employed 
in  a  detached  situation,  to  intercept  and  watch  a  British 
foraging  'party,  they  took  up  their  lodging  in  a  barn 
near  Taapau.  •  The  officer  who  commanded  the  party 
Hvhich  surprized  themy was:  major  general  Grey,  He  ao: 
quired  the'  name  of  the  "  No  flint  general,"  from  his 
common  practice  of  ordering  the  men  under  his  com- 
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mand  to  take  the  flints  out  of  their  muskets,;  that  they 
might  be  confined  to  the  use  of  ,■■  their  bayonets.  A  party 
of  militia,  which  had  been  stationed  on  the  road  by  which 
the  British  advanced,-,  quitted  their.post>  without  giving 
any  notice  to  colonel  Baylor.,  This  disorderly  conduct 
was  the  occasion  of  tlie  , disaster  which  followed.  Grey's 
men  proceeded  with  such  silence  and  address,  that  they 
feut  off  a  Serjeant's  patrol  without  noise,  and  surrounded 
oldTaapan  without  being  discovered.  They  then  rush- 
ed in  upon  Baylor's  regiment, , while'  they  were  in  a  pro- 
found sleep.  Incapable  of  defence  or  resistance,  cut  off 
from  every  ■prqspeetfiofTselling/their  lives-dear,  the'surr 
prized  dragoons  sued ;  for  quarters;- Unmoved  by  theis 
supplicatioSis,  itheir  adversaries  applied  the  bayonet,  ;and 
contmued-itautepeated  thrusts,  while  objects  could  be 
found  in  which  any  signs  of  life .  appeared:  A  few  es- 
caped, and  others,  after  having  received  from  five  ,  to  ele- 
ven bayonet  Wounds  in  the  trnnki»f;.the  body,  were  re- 
stored, in  ia;  course  i  of  time,' to/  perfect  healths.  Baylor 
himself  was  woriniledj  feufe hot! dangerously-:  he  lostj.ia 
killerdy>wmmded  !aiid'itaken,i'6^i!privates;i,out-  of  j  104. 
About  40; were  madoi prisoners.;  hTheieiwei'e  indebted, 
for  their  lives,!  to  the  humanity  of  one:/ of  Grey's  cap^ 
tains,  nvho  gave  quarters  to  the -  whole  fourth  troop, 
though  "'Contrary  to  the orders  of  his  superior  officers, 
The  circumstance  of  the  attack  being  made  in  the  night, 
when  neither  order  nor  discipline  can  be  observed,  may 
apologize  m  some  degree,  with  men  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion! for  this  bloody  scene;.  It  cannot  be  maiutainedy 
that  the  laws  of  war  require  that  quarters  should  be; 
given  in  similar  assaults,  but  the  lovers,  of  mankind 
must  ever  contend,  that  the  laws  of  humanity  are  of  sn-. 
perior  obligation  to  those  of  war.  The  truly  brave  will 
spare  W  hen  resistance  ceases,  and  in  every  case  where 
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it  can  be  done  with  safety.  The  perpetrators  of  such 
actions  may  justly  be  denominated  the  enemies  of  re- 
fined society.  As  far  as  their  example  avails,  it.  tends 
to  arrest  the  growing  humanity  of  modern  times,  ,iand 
to  revive  the  barbarism  of  Gothic  ages.  On  these  prin- 
ciples, the  massacre  of  colonel  Baylor's  regiment  was 
the  subject  of  much  complaint.  The  particulars  of  it 
were  ascertained,  by  the  oaths  of  sundry  credible  wit- 
nesses, taken  before  governor  Livingston,  of  Jersey, 
and  the  whole  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public.  - 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  an  expedition  was  un- 
dertaken against  East-Florida.  This  was  resolved  upon,, 
with  the  double  view  of  protecting  the  state  of 
Georgia  from  depredation,  and  of  causing  a  di-  1778' 
version,  General  Robert  Howe,  who  conducted  it,  had 
under  his  command  about  2000  men,  a  few  hundred  of 
which  were  continental  troops,  and  the  remainder  mili- 
tia of  the  states  of  South-Carolina  and ,  Georgia.  They 
proceeded  as  far  as  St.  Mary's  river,  and  without  any 
opposition  of  consequence.  At  this  place,  the  British* 
had  erected  a  fort,  whieh,  in  compliment  to  Tonyn, 
governor  of  the  province,  was  called  by  his  name.  On 
the  approach  of  general  Howe,  they  destroyed  this  fort, 
and  after  some  slight  skirmishing,  retreated  towards  St. 
Augustine.  The  season  was  more  fatal  to  the  Americans 
than  any  opposition  they  experienced  from  their  enemies. 
Sickness  and  death  raged  to  such  a  degree  that  an  im- 
mediate retreat  became  necessary;  but  before  this  was 
effected,  they  lost  nearly  one  fourth  of  their  whole  num- 
ber. 

'  The  royal  commissioners  having  failed  in  their  at 
tempts  to  induce  the  Americans  to  resume  the  character 
of  British  subjects,  4ind  the  successive  plans  of  coope- 
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ration  between  the  new  allies,  ,  having  also  failed,  a, 
solemn  pause  ensued.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  commis- 
sioners indulged  a  hope,  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  on  finding  a  . disappointment  of  tfieir  expectation 
from  the  French,  .would  reconsider. and  accept  the -offers 
of  Great-Britain.  Full  time,  was  given,  both  for  the  cir- 
culation, of  their  manifesto,  and"  for  observing  its  effects 
on  the  public  .mind, -but  no  overtures  were  made  to  them 
from  any  quarter.  The  year  was  drawing  near  to  a 
close,  before  any  interesting  expedition  was  undertaken. 
With  this  new  era,  a  new  system  was  introduced.  Hi- 
therto the  conquest  of  the  states  had  been  attempted  by 
proceeding  from  north  to.  south:  but  that  order  was 
henceforth  inverted,  and  the  southern  states  became  the 
principal  theatre  on  which  the  British  conducted  their 
offensive  operations.  Georgia  being  one  of  the  weakest 
states  in  the  union,  and  at  the  same  time  abounding  in 
provisions,  was  marked  out  as  the  first  object  of  renewed 
warfare.  Lieutenant  colonel  Campbell,an  officer  of 
'  °v     known  courage  and  ability,  embarked  from  New- 
York,  for  Savannah,  with- a' force  of  about  3000 men,  under 
convoy  of.  some  ships  of  war,  commanded  by  commo- 
dore Hyde  Parker.  To  make  more  sure  of  success  in 
the  enterprize,  major  general  Prevost,  who  commanded 
the  royal  forces  in  East-Florida,  was  directed  to  ad, 
vance  with  them  into  the  southern  extremity  of  Georgia. 
^  The  fleet  that  sailed  from  New-York,  in  about 
tc  91:  three  weeks  effected  a  landing  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Savannah.  From  the  landing  place  a  narrow 
causeway  of  six  hundred  yards  in  length,  with  a  ditch  on 
each  side,  led  through  a  swamp.  A  body  of  the  Britishlight 
infantry  moved  forward  along  this  causeway.  On  their 
advance  they  received  a  heavy  fire,  from  a  small  party 
rinder  captain  Smith,  posted  for  the  purpose  of  impeding 
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their  passage.  Captain  Cameron  was  killed,  but  the 
British  made  their  way  good,  and  compelled  captain 
Smith  to  retreat.  General  Howe,  the  American  officer, 
to  whom  the  defence  of  Georgia  was  committed,  took 
his  station  on  the  main  road,  and  posted  his  little  army, 
consisting  of  about  600  continentals,  and  a  few  hundred 
militia,  between  the  landing  place  and  the  town  of  Sa- 
vannah, with  the  river  on  his  left  and  a  morass  in  fronts 
This  disposition  announced  great  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, before  the  Americans  could  be  dislodged.  While 
colonel  Campbell  was  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  this  purpose,  he  received  intelligence  from  a 
negro,  of  a  private  path  through  the  swainp,  on  the  right 
of  the  Americans,  which  lay  in  such  a,  situation,,that  the 
British  troops  might  march  through  it  unobserved.  Sir 
James  Baird,  with  the  light  infantry,  was  directed  to 
avail  himself  of  this  path,  in  order  to  turn  the  right 
wing  of  the  Americans,  and  attack  the  rear.  As  soon  as 
it  was  supposed  that  sir  James  Baird  had  cleared  his 
passage,  the  British  in  front  of  the  Americans  were  di- 
rected to  advance  and  engage.  Howe,  finding  himself  at- 
tacked in  the  rear  as  well  as  in  front,  ordered  an  imme- 
diate retreat.  The  British  pursued  with  great  execution. 
Their  victory  was  complete.  Upwards  of  100  of  the 
Americans  were  killed.  Thirty-eight  officers,  415  pri- 
yates>  48  pieces  of  cannon,  S3  mortars,  the  fort  with  its 
ammunition  and  stores,  the  shipping  in  the  river,  a  large 
quantity  of  provisions,  with  the ,  capital  of  Georgia, 
were*  all,  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  in  the  possession 
of  the  conquerors.  The  broken  remains  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  retreated  up  the  river  Savannah  for  several 
miles,  and  then  took  shelter  by  crossing  into  South-Caro- 
lina. Agreeably  to  instructions,  general  Prevost  had 
marched  from  East-Florida  about  the  same  time  that  the 
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embarkation  took  place  from  New- York.  After  encoun- 
tering many  difficulties,  the  king's  troops  from  St.  Au- 
gustine reached  the  inhabited  parts  of  Georgia,  and 
there  heard  the  welcome  tidings  of  the  arrival  and  sue- . 
cess  of  colonel  CampbelL  Savannah  having  fallen,  the 
fort  at  Sunbury  surrendered.  General  Prevost  marched 
to  Savannah,  arid  took  the  command  of  the  combined 
-.forces  from  New- York  and  St.  Augustine.  Previous  to 
Jhis  arrival,  a  proclamation  had  been  issued,  to  encourage 
the  inhabitants  to  come  in  and  submit  to  the  conquerors, 
with  promises  of  protection,  on  condition,  that  with  their 
arms  they  would  support  royal  government. 

Lieutenant  colonel  Campbell  acted  with  great  policy, 
in  securing  the  submission  of  the  inhabitants.  He  did 
more  in  a  short  time,  and  with  comparatively  a  few  men,  to- 
wards the  reestablishment  of  the  British  interest,  than  all 
the  general  officers  who  had  preceded  him.  He  riot  only 
extirpated  military  opposition,  but  subverted  for  some 
time  every  trace  of  republican  government,  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  reestablishment  of  a  royal  legislature. 
Georgia,  soon  after  the  reduction  of  its  capital,  exhibited 
a  singular  spectacle.  It  was  the  only  state  in  the  union, 
in  Which  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  a  legis- 
lative body  was  convened  under  the  authority  of  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain.  The  moderation  and  prudence 
of  lieutenant  colonel  Campbell  were  more  successful  in 
reconciling  the  minds  of  the  citizens  to  their  former  con- 
stitution, than  the  severe  measures  which  had  been 
generally  adopted  by  other  British  commanders.  .   /  r 

The  errors  of  the  first  years  of  the  war  forced  on  con- 
gress some  useful  reforms,  in  the  year  1778.  The  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  provision  made  for  the  support  of  the  offi- 
cers "of  their  army,  had  induced  the  resignation  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  of  them,  to  the  great  injury 
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of  the  serviced  From  a  conviction  of  the  jusiice  and  pblu 
cy  of  making  commissions  valuable^  and  frOm  respect  to; 
thfe  warm,  but  disinterested  recommendations  of  general 
Washington,  congress  resolved  "  That  half  pay 
should  be  allowed  to  their  officers,  for  the  term  Apnl* 
of  seven  years,  after  the  expiration  of  their  service.'' 
This  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  end  of  their  livesb 
And  finally,  that  was  commuted  for  full  pay,  for  five 
years.  Resignations  were  afterwards  rarej  and  the  states 
reaped  the  benefit  of  experienced  officers  continuing  in 
service,  till  the  war  was  ended.        ■"   -   :'  - 

A  system  of  more  regular  discipline  was  introduced 
into  the  American  army,  by  the  industry,  abilities  and 
judicious  regulations  of  Baron  de  Steuben,  a  most  excel* 
lent  disciplinarian,  who  had  served  under  the  king  of 
Prussia.  A  very  important  reform  took  place  in  the  med-* 
ical  department,  by,  appointing  different  officers,  to  dis-» 
charge  the  directing  and  purveying  business  of  the  mili- 
tary hospitals,  which  had  been  before  united  in  the  sameV 
hands.  Dr.  Rush  was  principally  instrumental  in  effect- 
ing this  beneficial  alteration;  Some  regulations  which 
had  been  adopted  for  limiting,  the  prices  of  commodities/ 
being  found  not  Only  impracticable,  but  injurious,  were 
abolished.  - 

-A  few  detached  events,  which  could  not  be  introduced 
without  interrupting  the  narrative  of  the  great  events  of 
the*  campaign,  shall  close  this  chapter/ 

Captain  Jahies  Willing*  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  arrived  with  a  few  men  from  Fort  Ph%  at  , 
the  batches,  a  British  settlement  in  West-Flor-  Fcb'  19'. 
ida;  He  sent  out  parties,  who  without  any  resistance, 
made  the  inhabitants  prisoners.  Articles  of  agreement 
were  entered  into  between  them  and  captain  Willing,  by 
which  they  promised  to  observe  a  neutrality  in  the  pre- 
vox,,  n.  ii  ;i 
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sent  contest,  and  in  return  it  was  engaged,  that  their  pro- 
perty should  be  unmolested. ' 
The  Randolph,  an  American  frigate  of  36  guns  and 
305  men,  commanded  by  captain  Biddle,  having 
Mar'r'  sailed  on  a  cruise  from  Charleston,  fell  in  with 
the  Yarmouth  of  64  guns,  and  engaged  in  the  night.  In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  Randolph  blew  up*  Four 
men  only  were  saved,  upon  a  piece  of  her  wreck.  These 
had  subsisted  for  four  days  on  nothing  but  rain  water, 
which  they  sucked  from  a  piece  of  blanket.  On  the  5th 
day,  captain  Vincent  of  the  Yarmouth,  though  in  chase  of 
a  ship,  on  discovering  them,  suspended  the  chase  and  took 
them  on  board.  Captain  Biddle,  who  perished  on  board 
the  Randolph,  was  universally  lamented.  He  was  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  had  excited  high  expectations  of  future 
usefulness  to  his  country,  as  a  bold  and  skilful  naval  offi- 
cer.   -  ''vi  , 

Major  Talbot  took  the  British  schooner  Pigot, 
0ot'  29"  of  8  12  pounders,  as  she  lay  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Rhode-Island.  The  major,  with  a  number  of  troops  on 
board  a  small  vessel,  made  directly  for  the  Pigot  in  the 
night,  and  sustaining  the  fire  of  her  marines,  reserved  his 
own  till  he  had  run  his  jib-boom  through  her  fore 
shrouds.  He  then  fired  some  cannon,  and  threw  in  a  vol- 
ley of  musquetry,  loaded  with  bullets  and  buck-shot, 
and  immediately  boarded  her.  The  captain  made  a  gal- 
lant resistance,  but  he  was  not  seconded  by  his  crew.  ; 
Major  Talbot  soon  gained  undisturbed  possession,  and 
carried  off  his  prize  in  safety.  Congress,  as  a  reward  of 
his  merit,  presented  him  with  the  commission  of  lieuten- 
ant colonel. 
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to  take  bail  for  his  appearance  at  the  court  of,  kingV 
bench.  When  the  words  of  the-recognizance,.  "  pur  sov- 
jjreign  lord  and  king,"  were  read  to  Mr.  Laurens,  he 
replied  in  open,  court,  "not  my  sovereign,"  and  with 
this  declaration  he,  with  Mr.  Oswald  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son as  his  securities,  entered  into  an  obligation  for  his 
appearance  at  the  court  of  king's-bench  the  next  Easter 
term,  and  for  not  departing  thence  without  leave  of  the 
court.  Thus  ended  a  long  and  painful  farce.  Mr.  Lau- 
rens was  immediately  released.  When  the  time  of  his 
appearance  at  court  drew  near,  he  was  not  only  discharg- 
ed from  all  obligations  to  attend,  but  was  requested  by 
lord  Shelburne  to  go  to  the  continent,  in  subserviency 
to  a  scheme  for  making  peace;  with  America.  Mr.  Lau- 
rens, startled  at  the  idea  of  being  released  Without  any 
equivalent^  as  he  had  uniformly  held  himself  to  bo  a 
prisoner  of  war,  replied,  that  "  He  durst  not  accept 
himself  as  a  gift,  and  that  as  congress  had  once  offered 
lieutenant  general ,  Burgoyne  for :  him,  he  had  no  doubt 
of  their  now  giving  lieutenant  general  earl  Cornwallis 
for  the  same  purpose." 


APPENDIX, 

'        "       M  ill.  '  ' ' 

Of  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  of  the  distresses 
of  the  inhabitants,  r 

Many  circumstances  concurred  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can war  particularly  calamitous.  It  was  originally  a  ci- 
vil war  in  the.estimation  of  both  parties,  and  a  rebellion 
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laiis  termination,  in  the  opinion  of  one  6f  tlievn.  Un- 
fortunately for  mankind,  doubts  have  been  entertained 
of  the  obligatory  force  of  the  law  of  nations  in  such 
cases.  The  refinement  of  iflodern  ages  has  stripped  war 
pf  half  its  horrors,  but  the  systems  of  some  illiberal 
men  have  tended  to  reproduce  the  barbarism  of  Gothic 
times,  by  withholding  the  benefits  of  that  refinement 
from  those  who  are  effecting  revolutions.  An  enlighten- 
ed philanthropist  embraces  the  whole  human  race,  anil' 
enquires  not  whether  an  object  of  distress  is  or  is  not 
an  unit  of  ah  acknowledged  nation.  It  is  sufficient  that' 
he  is  a  child  of  the  same  common  parent,  and  capable 
of  happiness  or  misery.  The  prevalence  of  such  a  tem- 
per would  have  greatly  lessened  the  calamities  of  the 
American  war ;  but  while  from  contracted  policy  unfor- 
tunate captives  were  considered  as  hot  entitled,  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners,  they  were  often  doomed  without 
being  guilty,  to  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  criminals. 

The  first  American  prisoners  Were  taken  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1774.  These  were  thrown  indiscriminately  in- 
ip  the  jail  at  Boston,  without  any  consideration  of  their 
rank.  /General  Washington  wrote  to  general  Aug.  ii 
Gage  on  this  subject,  to  which  the  latter  answer-  177S- . 
ed  by  asserting  that  the  prisoners  had  been  treated  with 
care  and  kindness,  though  indiscriminately^'f*  as  he  ac- 
knowledged no  rank  that  was' not  derived  from  the  king." 
To  which  general  Washington  replied,  "You  affect; 
sir,  to  despise  all  rank  not  derived  from  the  same  source 
with  your  own  j  l  cannot  conceive"  one  more  honourable, 
than  that  which  flows  from  the  uncorrupted  choice  of  a 
brave  and  free  people,  .the  purest  source  and  original 
fountain  of  all  pewer.  -  , 

General  Carleton,  during  his  command,  conducted 
towards  the  American  prisoners  with  a  degree  oi  bu«. 
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manity,  that  reflected  the  greatest  honour  on  his  'charac- 
ter. Before  he  commenced  his  operations  on  the  lakes 
in  1776/  he  shipped  off  those  of  them  who  were  officers 
for  New-England,  but  previously  supplied  them  with 
every  thing  requisite  to  make  their  voyage  comfortable. 
The  other  prisoners,  amounting  to  800,  were  sent  home 
by  a  flag  after  exacting  an  oath  from  them,  not  to  serve 
during  the  war  unless  exchanged.  Many  of  these  being 
almost  naked  were  comfortably  clothed  by  his  orders, 
previously  to  their  being  sent  off,  ;  (*  ;  7  :  ' 
The  capture  of  general  tee  proved  calamitous  t© 
several  individuals.  Six  Hessian  field  officers' were  of- 
fered in  exchange  for  him,  but  this  was  refused.  It  was: 
said  by  the  British,  that  Lee  was  a  deserter  from  their 
servke>  and  as  such  could  not  expect  the  indulgences 
usually  given  to  prisoners  of  war.  The  Americans  re- 
plied, that  as  he  had  resigned  his  British  commission 
previously  to  his  accepting  one  from  the  Americans, ' 
he  could  not  be  considered  as  a  deserter!  lie  was  nev- 
ertheless confined,  watched  and  guarded.  Congress 
thereupon  resolved,  that  general  Washington  be  direct- 
ed to  inform  general  Howe,  that  should  the  proffered  ex- 
change of  general  Lee  for  six  field  officers  not  be  accept- 
ed, and  the  treatment  of  him  as  above  mentioned  lye  con- 
tinued, the  principles  of  retaliation  should  occasion"  five 
of  the  said  Hessian  field  officers,  together  with  lieutenant 
colonel  Archibald  Campbell,  to  be  detained,  in  order  that 
the  said  treatment  which  general  Lee  received,  should 
be  exactly  inflicted  on  their  persons."  The  Campbell 
thus  designated  as  the  subject  of  retaliation,  Was  a  hu- 
mane man,  and  a  meritorious  oflicer,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  some  of  the  Massachusetts  privateers  hear 
Boston,  to  which,  for  want  of  information,  he  was  pro- 
ceeding soon  after  the  British  had  evaluated  it  The 
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above  act  of  congress  was  forwarded  to-' Massachusetts; 
with  a  request  that  they  would  detain  lieutenant  colonel 
Campbell,  and  keep  him  in  safe  custody  till  the  further; 
order  of  congress.  The  council-  of  Massachusetts  ex- 
ceeded this  request,  and  sent  him  to  Concord  jail,  where 
he  was  lodged  in  a  gloomy!; dungeon,  of  twelve .erthir^ ' 
teen  feet  square.  The  attendance  of  a  single  servant  on 
his  person  was  denied  him,  and  every  visit  from  a  friend 

refused.  '^i'A^X-^ :  ".  : ' 

The  prisoners  captured  by  sir  AVilliam  Howe  in  177%. 
amounted  to  many  hundreds.  The  officers  were  admit- 
ted to  parole,  and  had  some  waste  houses  assigned 
to  them  as  quarters ;  but  the  privates  were  shut  up  in 
the  coldest  season  of  the year,  in  chnrches>  sugar-housesr 
and  such  like  large  open  buildings.  The  severity  of  the 
Weather,  and  the  rigour  of  their  treatment,  occasioned 
the  death  of  many  hundreds  of  these  unfortunate  men. 
The  filth  of  the  places  -  of  their  confinement,  in  conse- 
quence of  fluxes  which  prevailed  among  them,  was 
both  offensive7  and  dangerous.  Seven  dead  bodies  have 
bees  seen  in. one  building,  at  one  time,  and  all  lying 
in  a  situation  shocking  to  humanity.  The  provisions 
served  out  to  them  were  deficient  in  quantity,  and  of  an 
unwholesome  quality.  These  suffering  prisoners  were, 
generally  pressed  to  enter  into  the  British  service,  but- 
hundreds  submitted  to  death,  rather  than  procure  a  me- 
lioration of  tlieir  circumstances,  by  enlisting  with  the-, 
enemies  of  their  country.  After  general  Washington's 
successes  at  Trenton  and  Princeton)  the  American  pris- 
oners fared  somewhat  better.  Those  who  survived  were 
ordered  to  be  sent  out  for  exchange,  but  some  of  them 
fell  down  dead  in  the  streets,  while  attempting  to  walk 
to  the  vessels.  Others- were  so  emaciated  that  their  ap- 
pearance was  horrible.  A,  speedy  death  closed  the  scene 
with  many. 
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Dec.  i  The  American  board  of  war;  after  conferring 
1777.  with  Mr:  Bpudinot,  the  commissary  general  of 
prisoners,  and  examining  evidences  produced  by  him, 
reported  among  other  things,  "That  there  were  900 
privates  and  300  officers  of  the  American  army,-  prison- 
ers  in  the  city  of  New-York,  and  about  900  privates 
and  50  officers  prisoners  in  Philadelphia.  .  That  since 
the  beginning  of  October,  all  these  prisoners,  both  offi- 
ceri  and  privates,  had  been  confined  in  prison  ships  or 
the  provost :  that  from  the  best  evidence  the  subject 
could  admit  of,  the  general  allowance  of  prisoners,  at 
most,  did  not  exceed  four  ounces  of  meat  per  day,  and 
often  so  damaged  as  not  to  be  eatable  :  that  it  had  been 
a  common  practice  with  the  British,  on  a  prisoner's 
being  first  captured,  to  keep  him  three,  four  or  five 
days,  without  a-  morsel  of  meat,  and  then  to  tempt  him 
to  enlist  to  save  his  life :  that  there  were  numerous  in: 
stances  of  prisoners  of  war  perishing  in  all  the  agonies 
of  hunger."  7  '  >v'v--:-'V:. 

Dec  24  About  this  time  there  was  a  meeting  of  mer- 
1777.  chants  in  London,  '  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
sum  of  money  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  American 
prisoners  then  in  England.  The  sum  subscribed  for 
that  purpose  amounted  in  two  months  to  464tf2.  15s.. 
Thus  while  human  nature  was  dishonoured  by  the 
cruelties  of  some  of  the  British  in  America;  there  was  a 
laudable  display  of  the  benevolence  of  others  of  tho 
same  nation  in  Europe.  The  American  sailors,  whep 
captured  by  ' the  British,  suffered  more  than,  even  the 
soldiers  which  fell  into  their  hands.  The  former  were 
confined  on  board  prison  ships.  They  were  there  crowd- 
ed together  in  such  numbers,  and  their  accommodations 
were  so  wretched,  that  diseases  broke  out  and  swept 
them  off  in  a  manner  that  wag  sufficient  to  excite  com- 
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passion  in  breasts  of  the  least  sensibility.  It  has  beent  ' 
asserted,  on  as  good  evidence  as  the  case  will  admit) 
that  in  the  last  six  years  of  the  war,  upwards  of  eleven 
thousand  persons  died  on  hoard  the  Jersey/  one  of  these- 
prison  ships/  which  was  stationed  in  East- River,  near 
New-York.  On  many  of  these,  the  rights  of  sepulture, 
were  never  or  but  very  imperfectly  conferred.  For  some 
time  after  the  \var  ended,  their  bones  lay  whitening  in 
the  suny  on  the  shores  of  Long- Island.  •  r  '  v 
'  The  operations  of  treason  laws  added  to  the  calami- 
ties of  the  war.  Individuals  on  both  ^ides,  while  they 
were  doing  no  more  than  they  supposed  to  be.  tlfeir  du- 
ty, were  involved  in  the  penal  consequences  of  capital; 
crimes.  The  Americans,  in  conformity  to  the  usual  po. 
Key  of  nations,  demanded  the  allegiance  of  all  who  re- 
sided among  them,  but  several  of  these  preferred  the 
late  royal  government,  and  were  disposed,  when  oppor- 
tunity offered,  to  support  it.  While  they  acted  in  con- 
formity to  these  sentiments,  the  laws  enacted  for  the 
security  of  the  new  government,  condemned  them  to 
death.  Hard  is  the  lot  of  a  people  involved  in  civil  war  5 
for  in  such  circumstances  the  lives  of  individuals  may 
not  only  be  legal  ly'forfeited,  but  justly  taken  from  those, 
who  have  acted  solely  from  a  sense  of  duty.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  some  more  rational  mode  than  war  might 
be  adopted  Tor  deciding  national  contentions ;  but  of  all 
>wars?  those  which  are  called  civil,  are  most  to  be  dread- 
ed. They  are  attended  with  the  bitterest  resentments, 
and  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  human  woes.  In 
the  American  war,  the-  distresses  of  the  country  were 
aggravated,  from  the  circumstance  that  every  man  was 
obliged,  some  way.  or  other,  to  be  in  the  public  service. 
In  Europe,  where  military  operations  are  carried  on  by 
armies  hired  and  paid  for  the  purpose,  the.  common  peo- 
Vol.  n,  8  n  '-'"*'■ 
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pie  partake  but  little  of  the  calamities  of  war;  but  in 
America,  where  the  whole  people  were  enrolled  as  a 
militia,  and  where  both  sides  endeavoured  to  strengthen; 
themselves  by  oaths  and  by  laws,  denouncing  the  pen- 
alties of  treason  on  those  who  aided  or  abetted  the  op." 
posite  party,  the  sufferings  of  individuals  were  renewed* 
as  often  as  fortune  varied  her  standard.  Each  aide  claim- 
ed the  cooperation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  ready  io 
punish  when  it  was  withheld.  Where  either  party  had  * 
decided  superiority  the  common  people  were  compara- 
tively undisturbed ;  but, the  intermediate  space  between 
the  contending  armies,  was  subjectto  the  alternate  rav. 
ages  of  both.  <•;-:,. -  .  y\- 

In  the  first  institution  of  the  American  governments, 
the  boundaries  of  authority  were  not  properly  fixed. 
Committees  exercised  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
powers.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  in  many  instance? 
these  were  improperly  used,  and  that  private-  resent-; 
ments  were  often  covered  under  the  specious  veil  of  pa- 
triotism. The  sufferers  in  passing  over  to  the  royalists, 
carried  with  them  a  keen  remembrance  of  the  vengeance 
of  committees,  and  when  opportunity  presented,  were 
tempted  to  retaliate.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
original  offenders  were  less  frequently  the  objects  of 
retaliation,  than  those  who  were  entirely  innocent.  One 
instance  of  severity  begat  another,  and  they  continued 
t§  increase  in  a  proportion  that  doubled  the  evils  of 
common  war!  From  one  unadvised  step,  individuals 
Were  often  involved  in  the  loss  of  all  their  property. 
jSorae  from  present  appearances,  apprehending  that  the 
British  would  finally  conquer,  repaired  to  their  standard." 
Their  return  after  the  partial  storm  which  intimidated 
them  to  submission,  had  blovyn  over,  was  always  diffi- 
cult and:  often  impossible.  From  this  single  error  in 
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judgment,  such  -were  often  obliged  to  seek  safety  by 
continuing  to  support  the  interest  of  those  to  whom* 
in  an .  hour  of  temptation,  they  had  devoted  themselves 
The  embarrassments  on  both  sides  were  often  so  great, 
that  many  in  the  humbler  waits  of  life,  could  not  tell 
What  course  was  best  to  pursue.  It  was  happy  for  tho9e: 
who,  having  made  up  their  minds  on  the  nature  of  the? 
;  contest,  invariably  followed  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences, for  in  6very  instance  they  enjoyed  self-appro- 
bation. Though  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  this  re- 
ward, they  were  not  always  successful  in  .saving  their 
property.  They  who  varied  with  the.  times,  in  like  man- 
ner often  missed  their  object,  for  to  such  it  frequently 
happened,  that  they  were  plundered  by  both,  and, lost 
the  esteem  of  all.  A  few  saved  their-  credit{and  their- 
property ;  but  of  these,  there  was  not  one  for  every  hun~ 
dred  of  those,  who  were  materially  injured:  either  in, 
the  one  or  the  other.  Tlie  American  whigji  were  exas- 
perated against  those  of  their  fellow  citizens  who  join- 
ed their  enemies,  with  a  resentment  which  was  far  more- 
bitter,  than  that  which  they  harboured  against  their. 
European  adversaries.  Feeling  that  the  whole  strength; 
of  the  states  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  protect  them 
against  the  British,  they  could  not  brook  the  desertion 
of  their  countrymen  to  invading  foreigners.  They  sel- 
dom would  give  them  credit  for  acting  from  principle,; 
but  generally  supposed  them  to  be  influenced  either  by! 
cowardice  or  interest,  and  were  therefore  inclined  to 
proceed  against  them  with  rigour.  They  were  filled 
with  indignation  at  the  idea  of  fighting  for  the  property 
of  such  as  had  deserted  their  country,  and  were  there- 
fore clamorous  that  it  should  be  siezed  for  public  ser- 
vice. The  royalists  raised  the  cry  of  persecution,  and 
loudly  complained}  that  merely  for  supporting  the  gov-. 
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emment  under  which  they  were  bora>  and  to  which 

they  owed  a  natural  allegiance,  they  were  doomed  to 
Buffer  all  the  penalties  due  to  capital  offenders..  Those 
of  them  who  acted  from  principle  felt  no  consciousness 
of  guilt,  and  could  not  look  but  with,  abhorrence  upon" 
a  government  which  inflicted  such  severe  punishments; 
on  what  they  deemed  a  laudable  line  of  conduct,  v  Hu- 
manity would  shudder  at  a  particular  recital  of  the  ca-? 
lamities  which  the  whigs  inflicted  on  the  tories,  and  the- 
tories  on  the  vvhigs.  It  is  particularly  remarkable,  that', 
on  both  sides,  they  for  the  most  part  consoled  themselves 
with  the  belief,  that  they  Mere  acting  or  suffering  in  a* 
good  cause,  Though  the  rules  of  moral  right  and  wrong' 
never  vary,  political  innocence  and  guilt  changes  so 
much  with  circumstances,  that  the  innocence  of  the  suf-, 
ferer,  and  of  the  party  that  punishes,  are  often  compati- 
ble. The  distresses  of  the  American  prisoners  in  the. 
southern  states,  prevailed  particularly  towards  the  close 
of  the  war*  Colonel  Campbell,  who  reduced  Savannah, 
though  he  had  personally  suffered  from  the  Americans, 
treated  all  who  fell  into  his  hands  with  humanity,  Those 
who  were  taken  at  Savannah  and  at  Ashe's  defeat, 
suffered  very  much  from  his  successors  in  South-Caro- 
lina. The  American  prisoners,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
had  but  little  to  complain  of  till  after  Gates'  defeat, 
Soon  after  that  event,  sundry  of  them,  though  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  capitulation  of  Charleston,  were 
separated  from  their  families  and  sent  into  exile  ;  others, 
in  violation  of  the  same  solemn  agreement,  were  crowd- 
ed into  prison  ships,'  and  <'es)rived  of  the  use  of  their 
property.'  When  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners  was 
effected,;  the  wives  and  children  of  those  inhabitants 
who  had  adhered  to  the  Americans,  were  exiled  from 
their  homes  to  Virginia  and  Philadelphia.  Upwards  of 
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one  thousand  persons  were  thrown  upon  l;the  charily  of 
their  fellow  citizens  in  the  more  northern  states.;  This 
severe  treatment  was  the  occasion  of  retaliating  on  the 
families  of  those  who  had  taken  part  with  the  British; 
In  the  first  months  of  the  year  1781,  the  British  were 
in  force  in  the  remotest  settlements  of  South*  Carolina/ 
but  as  their  limits  were  contracted  in  the  course  of  the 
^'ear,  the  male  inhabitants  who  joined  them,  thought 
proper  to  retire  with  the  royal  army  towards  the  capital. 
In  retaliation  for  the  expulsion  of  the  wives  and  ehih 
dren  of  the  whig  Americans  from  this  state,  governor 
Rutledge  ordered  the  brigadiers  of  militia,  to  send  with-* 
in  the  British  lines  the  families  qf  such  of  tie  inhabi- 
tants as  adhered  to  their  interest,  In  consequence  of 
this  order,  and  more  especially' in  consequence  of  the 
one  which  occasioned  it,  several  hundreds  of  helpless 
women  and  children  were  reduced  to  great  distress. 

-  The  refugees  who  bad  tied  to  New-York,  were  form- 
ed into  an  association  under  sir  Henry  Cliuton,  for  the 
purpose  of  retaliating  on  the  Americans^  and  for  reim- 
bursing the  losses  they  had  sustained  from  their  coun- 
trymen. The  depredations  they  committed  in  their  sev* 
eral  excursions  .would  fill  a  volume,  and  would  answer 
little  purpose  but  to  excite  compassion  and  horror.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  war,  they  began  to  retaliate  on  a 
bolder  scale.  Captain  Joshua  Huddy,  who  commanded 
a  small  party  of  Americans  at  a  block  house,  in  Mon- 
mouth county,  New- Jersey,  was,  after  a  gallant  resis- 
tance, taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  these  refugees.  He 
was  brought  to  New- York  and  there  kept  in  close 
custody  fifteen  days,  and  then  told  "that  he  Was  ~April  * 
ordered  ;to  be  banged."  Four  days  after,  he  was  sent 
out  with  a  party  of  refugees,  and  hanged  on  the  heights 
of  Middletown.  The  following  label  was  affixed  to  his 
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breast':  "  We  the  refugees having  long  with  grief  beheld-, 
the  cruel  murders  of  our  brethren,  and  finding  nothing 
but  such  measures  daily  carrying  into  execution;  we 
therefore  -determine:: not  to  suffer  without  taking  yen. 
geance  for  the  numerous  cruelties,  and  thus  begin,  and 
have  made  use  of  captain  Huddy  as  the  first  object  to 
present  to  our  view,  and  further  determine  to  hang  matt 
for  man,  while  there  is  a  refugee  existing:  up  goes  Hud- 
dy for  Philip  White."  The  Philip  White  in  retaliation, 
for  whom  Huddy  was  hanged,  had  been  taken  by  a 
party  of  the  Jersey  militia,  and  was  killed  in  attempting 
to  make  his  escape.  ■/i-^-v--: ;•  -.  :  -v. 
:,  General  Washington  resolved  on  retaliation  for  this 
deliberate  murder,  but  instead  of  immediately  executing 
a  British  officer,  he  wrote  to  sir  Henry  Clinton,  that  un- 
less the  murderers  of  Huddy  were  given  up,  he  should 
fee  under  the  necessity  of  retaliating..  The  former  being 
refused,  captain  Asgill  was  designated  by  lot  for  that 
purpose.  In  the  mean  time  the  British  instituted  a  court 
martial  for  the  trial  of  captain  Lippencutt,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  principal  agent  in  executing  captain  Hud- 
dy. It  appeared  in  the  course  of  this  trial,  that  governor 
Franklin,  the  president  of  the  board  of  associated  loyal- 
ists, gave  Lippencutt  verbal  orders  for  what  he  did,  and 
that  he  had  been  designated  as  aproper  subject  for  retal- 
iation, having  been,  as  the  refugees  stated,  a  persecutor 
of  the  loyalists,  and  particularly  as  having  been  instru- 
mental iu  hanging  Stephen  Edwards,  who  had  been  one 
of  that  description.  The  court  having  considered  the 
whole  matter,  gave  their  opinion, "  That  as  what  Lip- 
pencutt did  was.not  the  effect  of  malice  or  ill  will,  but1 
proceeded  from  a  conviction  that  it  was  his  duty  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  board  of  directors  of  associated  loyal- 
ists, and  as  he  did  not  doubt  their  having  full  authority* 
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to  give  such  orders,  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  murder  laid, 
to  his  charge,  and  therefore  they  acquitted  him."  Sir 
Grtiy  Carleton,  who  a  little,  before  this  time  had  been  ap- 
pointed'  commander  in  chief,  of  the  British  army,  in  a 
letter  to  general  Washington,  accompanying  the  trial  of 
Lippencutt,  declared  "  that  notwithstanding  the  acquittal 
of  Lippencutt,  he  reprobated  the  measure,'  and  gave  as- 
surances of  prosecuting  a  farther  enquiry."  Sir  *  Guy 
Carleton  about  tlie  same  time  broke  upthe  boardof  asso- 
ciated loyalists,  which  prevented  a  repetition  of  similar 
excesses.  The  war  also  drawing  hear  a  close,  the  motives 
for  retaliation,  as  tending  to  prevent  other  murders,  in  a 
great  measure  ceased.  In  the  mean  time  general;  "Wash- 
ington' received  a  letter  from  the  count  de  Vergenries 
interceding  for  captain  Asgill,  which  was  also  accompa- 
nied with  a  very  pathetic  one  from  his  -mother,  Mrs.  As- 
gill, to  the  count.  Copies  of'  these  several  letters 
were  forwarded  to  congress,  and  soon  after  they  Nov"  T'"-' 

'  v  1782 

resolved,  "  that  the  commander  in  chief  be  di- 
rected  to  set  captain  Asgill  at  liberty."  The  lovers  of 
humauity  rejoiced  that  the  necessity  for  retaliation  was 
superceded,  by  the  known  humanity  of  the  new  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  still  more  by  the  well  founded, 
prospect  of  a  speedy  peace.  •  Asgill,  who  had  received 
every  indulgence^  and  who  had,  been  treated  with  all 
possible  politeness,  was  released  and  permitted  to  go  in--' 
to  New-York. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Campaign  of  1782.  Foreign  events  cnrf  negotiations.-. 
Peace,  1788.'" 

AFTER  the  capture  of  lord  Cornwall  general 
.Washington,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  force,  returned 
to  the  the  vicinity  of  New-York.  He  was  in  no  condition 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  that  post,  and  the  royal  army 
had  good  reasons  for  not  urging  hostilities  without  their 
lines.  An  obstruction  of  the  communication  between  town 
and  country,  some  indecisive  skirmishes,  and  predatory 
excursions,  were  the  principal  evidences  of  an  existing 
state  of  war.  This  in  a  great  measure  was  also  the 
'case  in  South- Carolina;  From  December  1781,  general 
Greene  had  possession  of  all  the  state  except  Charleston 
and  the  vicinity.'  The  British  sometimes  sallied  out  of 
their  lines  for  the  acquisition  of  property  and  provisions, 
but  never  for  the  purposes  of  conquest.  In  op- 
Aug:  27,  p0Sjng  one  0p  t|iese  near  Combahee,  lieutenant 

1782'  colonel  John  Laurens,  an  accomplished  ofiBcer,  of 
uncommon  merit,  was  mortally  wounded.  Nature  had 
adorned  him  with  a  large  proportion  of  her  choicest 
gifts,  and  these  were  highly  cultivated  by  an  elegant, 
useful  and  practical  education.  His  patriotism  was  of  the 
most  ardent  kind.  The  moment  he  was  of  age,  he  broke 
off  from  the  amusements  of  London,  and  on  his  arrival 
in  America,  instantly  joined  the  army.  Wherever  the 
war  raged  most,  there  was  he  to  be  found.  A  dauntless 
bravery  was  the  least  of  his  virtues,  and  an  excess  of  it  - 
his  greatest  foible.  His  various  talents  fitted  him  to  shine 
in  courts  or  camps,  or  popular  assemblies.  He  had  a 
heart  to  conceive,  a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongue  topersuadej 
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and  a  hand  to  execute  schemes  of  the  most  extensive  utili- 
ty to  his  country,  or  rather  to  mankind,  for  his  enlarged 
philanthropy,  knowing  no  bounds,  embraced  the  whole 
human  race.  This  excellent  young  man,  who  was  the 
pride  of  his  country,  the  idol  of  the  army^and  an  orna-* 
m.ent  of  human  nature,  lost1  his  life  in  the  27th  year  of 
his  age,  in  an  unimportant  skirmish  with  a  foraging  par- 
ty, in  the  very  last  moments  of  the  war.       *■:■-'■  ;- 
;  ,  At  the.  commencement  of  the  year  178§,  the,  British 
had  a  more  extensive  range  in  Georgia,  than  in  any  other 
of  the  United  States,. but  of  this  they  were  soon  abridg- 
ed. From;  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  assault  Oft  Sa- 
(  vannah  in  1779,  that  state  had  eminently  suffered  the 
desolations  of  war.  Political  hatred  raged  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  the  blood  of  its  citizens  was  daily  shed  by  the 
hands  of  each  other,  contending  under  the  names  of 
whigs  and  tories.  A  few  of  the  friends  of  the  revolution 
kept  together  in  the  western  settlements,  and  exercised  . 
the  powers  of  independent  government.  The  whole  ex- 
tent between  these  and  the  capital,  was  subject  to  the 
alternate  ravages  of  both  parties.  After  the  surrender  of 
lord  Cornwallis,  general  Greene,  being  reinforced  by  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  was  enabled  to  detach  general  Wayne 
with  a  part  of  the  southern  army  to  Georgia.  General 
Clarke,  who  commanded  in  Savannah,  ort  hearing  of 
their  advance,  sent  orders  to  his  officers  in  the  out  posts, 
to  burn. as  far  as  they  could,  all  the  provisions  in  the 
country,  and  then  to  retire  within  the  lines  at  the  capital. 
The  country  being  evacuated  by  the  British,  the  gover- 
nor came  with  his  council  from  Augusta  to  Ebenezer, 
and  reestablished  government  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea 
coast.  ..  ■ 

Colonel  Brown,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  2l> 
force,  marched  out  of  the  garrison  of  Savannah,    i"82- ' 
vol.  n.  2  o 
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with  the  apparent  intention  of  attacking  the  Ameri- 
cans. General  Wayne,  by  a  bold  manoeuvre,  got  in  his 
rear,  attacked  him  at  12  o'clock  at  night,  and  routed  his 
whole  party.  A  large  number  of  Creek  Indians,  headed  ' 

*  by  a  number  of  their ,  chiefs  and  a  British  officer,  made 
a  furious  attack  on  Wayne's  infantry  in  the  night.  For 
a  few  minutes  they  possessed  themselves  of  his  field  , 
pieces,  but  they  were  soon  recovered.  In  the  mean  time 
colonel  White,  with  a  party  of  the  cavalry,  came  up,  and 
.  pressed  hard  upon  them.  Both  sides  engaged  in  close 

;  quarters.  The  Indians  displayed  uncommon  bravery, 
but  were  at  length  completely  routed.  Shortly  after  this 
affair,  a  period  was  put  to  the  calamities  of  war  in  that 
ravaged » state.  In  about  three  months  after  the  capture  of 
lord  Cornwallis  was  known  in  Great-Britain,  the  parlia- 
ment resolved  to  abandon  all  offensive  operations  in 
•  America.  .  In  consequence  thereof,  every  idea  of 

July  u"  conquest  being  given  up,  arrangements  were 
made  for  withdrawing  the  royal  forces  from  Georgia  and 
South-Carolina.  Peace  was  restored  to  Georgia,  after 
it  had  been  upwards  of  three  years  in  possession  of  the 
British,  and  had  been  ravaged  nearly  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  It  is  computed  that  the  state  lost  by  the 
war,  one  thousand  of  its  citizens,  besides  four  thousand 
slaves.  In  about  five  months  after  the  British  left  Geor- 
gia, they  in  like  manner  withdrew  their  force  from  South- 
Carolina.  The  inhabitants  of  Charleston,  who  .had  re- 

,  mained  therein  while  it  was  possessed  by  the;{BrUish, 
Mt  themselves  liappy  in  being  delivered  from  the  sever- 
ities of  a  garrison  life.  The  exiled  citizens  collected  from 
all  quarters  and  took  possession  of  their  estates.  Thus 
in  less  than  three  years  from  the  landing  of  the  British 
in  South-Carolina,  they  withdrew  all  their  forces  from 
it.  In  that  time  the  citizens  had  suffered  an  accumulation 
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of  evils.  There  was  scarcely  an  inhabitant,  however 
obscure  in  character,  or  remote  in  situation,  whether  he 
remained  firm  to  one  party  or  changed  with  the  times, 
who  did  not  partake  of  the  general  distress.  • 

In  modern  Europe  the  revolutions  of  public  affairs 
seldom  disturb  the  humble  obscurity  of  private  life ; 
but  the  American  revolution  involved  the  interest  of 
every  family,  and  deeply  affected  the  fortunes  and  hap- 
piness of  almost  every  individual  in  the  United.  States. 
South-Carolina  lost  a  great  number  of  its  citizens,  and 
upwards  of  20,000  of  its  slaves.  Property  was  sported 
with  by  both  parties.  Besides  those  who  fell  in  battle, 
or  died  of  diseases  brought  oh  by  the  war,  m  any  were; 
inhumanly  murdered  by  private  assassinations. The, 
country  abounded  with  widows  and  orphans.  The  se- 
verities of  a  military  life  cooperating  with  the  climate> 
destroyed  the  healths  and  lives  of  many  hundreds  of 
the  invading  army.  Excepting  those  who  enriched  them-' 
selves  by  plunder,  and  a  few  successful  speculators,  no 
private  advantage  was  gained  by  individuals  on  either 
side,  but  an  experimental  conviction  of  thtejfolly  and 
madness  of  war.  v        v. ..-ft *;'-'.-\v 

Though  in  the  year  1783,  the  United  States  afforded 
few  great  events,  the  reverse  was  the  case  with  the  other 
powers  involved  in  the  consequences  of  the  American 
war..,--  ■,./■>•;-  ..;.v:  ■;;■'-;>■'.■  v.''    . .;,:,:'. 

Minorca,  after  a  tedious  siese,  surrendered 

-      ■  Fell  5 

to  the  duke  de  Crillon,  iu  the  service  of  his  most  c  '  ' 
catholic  majesty.  About  the  same  time  the  settlements 
of  Demarara  and  Essequibo/  which  in  the  preceding, 
year  had  been  taken  by  the  British, .were  taken  from 
them  by  the  French.  The  gallant  marquis  de  Bouille 
added  to  the  splendour  of  his  former  fame,  by  reducing 
St  Eustatia,  and  St.  Kitts,  the  former  at  ;the  close  of 
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the  year  1781,  and  the  latter  early  in  the  year  178g. 
The  islands  of  Nevis  and  Montserrat  followed  the  for, 
tune  of  St.  Kitts.  The  French  at  this  period  seemed  to 
be  established  in  the  West-Indies,  on  a\  firm  foundation. 
Their  islands  were  full,  of  excellent  troops,  and  their 
marine  force  was  truly  respectable.  The  exertions  of 
Spain  were  also  uncommonly  great.  The  strength  of 
these  two  monarchies  had  never  before  been  so  con, 
spicuously  displayed  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Their 
combined » navies  amounted  to  three  score  ships  of  the 
fine,  aM  these  were  attended  with  a  prodigious  multiU 
tilde:  of  frigates  and  armed  vessels.  With  this  im- 
mense force  they  entertained  hopes  of  wresting  from 
his  Britannic  majesty  a  great  part  of  his  West-India 
islands.  :.:  .'.''iv; 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  ministry  prepared  a 
strong  squadron,  for  the  protection  of  their  possessions 
in-  that  quarter.  This  was  commanded  by  admiral  Rod- 
ney) and  amounted,  after  a  junction,  with  sir  Samuel 
Hood's  squadron,  and  the  arrival  of  three  ships  from, 
GrreatrBritain,  to  36  sail  of  the  line. 

It  was  the  design  of  count  de  Grasse?  who  command-, 
ed  the  French  fleet  at  Martinique,  amounting  to  34<  sail 
of  the  line,  to  proceed  to  Hispaniola  and  join  the  Spa,, 
nish  admiral  don  Solano,  who  with  sixteen  ships  of  the 
line,  and  a  considerable  land  force  was  waiting  for  his 
arrival,  and  to  make,  in  concert  with  him,  an  attack  on 
Jamaica. 

;  The  British' admiral  wished  to  prevent  this  junction, 
OF  at  least  to  force  an  engagement  before  it  Was  effected. 

Admiral  Rodney  came  up  with  count  de  Grasse, 
~*pr'  8' "  soon  after  he  had  set  out  to  join  the  Spanish 
fleet  at  Hispaniola.  Partial  engagements  took  place  oa 
the  three  first  days,  after  they  came  near  to  each  other. 
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la  these,  two  of  the  French  ships  were  So  badly  dainr 
aged,  that  they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  fleet.  Qi*  v  ; 
the  next  day  a.  general  engagement  took  place :  Apr° 
■  this  began  at  seven  in  the  morning,  aiiii  continued  till 
past  six  in  the  evening..  There  was  no  apparent  superi- 
ority on  either  side  till  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock, 
when  admiral  Rodney  broke  the  French,  line  of  battle^ 
by  bearing  down  upon  their  centre,  and  penetrating 
through  it  The  land  forces,  destined  for  the  expedition 
against  Jamaica,  amounting  to  5500  men,  were  distribu,- 
ted  on »  board  the  French  fleet.  Their  ships-  were  there, 
fore  so  crowded,  that  the  slaughter  on  board;  was  pro- 
digious. The  battle  was  fought  on  both  sides  with  equal 
spirit,  but  with  a  very  unequal  issue; >7  The?  JEjfeiich  for 
near  a  century,  had  not  hi  any  naval  engagement,  been 
so  completely  worsted.  Their  fleet  was  little  less  than 
ruined.  Upwards  of  400:  men  were  killed  on  board  one 
of  -the  ships,  and:  the  whole  number  of  their  killed  and: 
wounded  amounted  to  several  thousands,  while  the  loss; 
of  the  British  did  not  much  exceed  1100.  men.  The 
French  lost  iu  this  action,  and  the  subsequent  pursuit,' 
eight  ships  of  the  line.  On  board  the  captured;  ships;,; 
was  the  whole  train  of  artillery,  with  the  battering  can- 
non and  travelling  carriages,  intended  for  the  expedi* 
tion  against  Jamaica.  One  of  them  was  the  Ville  de 
Paris,  so  called  from  the  city  of  Paris  having  built 
her  at  its  own  expense,  and  made  a  present  of,  her  to 
the  king.  She  had  cost  four  millions  of  livresj.  and.was 
esteemed  the  .most  magnificent  ship  in  France. ;  she  car- 
ried 110  guns,  and  had  on  board  1300  mem  This,  was 
truly  an  unfortunate  day  to  count  de  Grasse.  Though 
his  behaviour  throughout  ttie  whole  action,  was  firm  and 
intrepid,  and  his  resistance  continued  till  he  and  tw« 
more  were  the  only  inen.left  standing  upon  the  upper- 
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deck,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  strike.  It  was  no  small 
addition  to  his  misfortunes  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
forming  a  junction,  which  would  have  set  him  above  all 
danger.  Had  this  taken  place,  the  whole  British  naval 
power  in  the  "West-Indies,  on  principles  of  ordinary  cal- 
culation, would  have  been  insufficient  to  have  prevented 
him  from  carrying  into  effect,  schemes  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive consequence.  "..  \  !         :    :   '  ^  : 

The  ships  of  the  defeated  fleet  fled  in  a  variety  of 
directions.  Twenty-three  or  twenty-four  sail  made  the: 
best  of  their  way  to  Cape  Francois.  This  was  all  that 
remained  in  a  body  of  that  fleet,  which  was  lately  so 
formidable.  By  this  signal  victory,  the  designs  of  France 
and  Spain  were  frustrated.  No  farther  enterprizes  were 
undertaken  against  the  fleets  or  possessions  of  Great-, 
Britain  in  the  West-Indies,  and  such  measures  only 
were  embraced,  as  seemed  requisite  for  the  purposes  of 
safety.  When  the  news  of  admiral  Rodney's,  victory 
reached  Great-Britain,  a  general  joy  was  diffused  over 
the  nation.  ■,  Before,  there  had  been  much  despondency. 
Their  losses  in  the  Chesapeake  and  in  the  West-Indies, 
together  with  the  increasing  number  of  their  enemies, 
had  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple; but  the  advantages  gained  on  the  ISth  of  April, 
placed  them  on  high  ground,  either  for  ending  or  prose- 
cuting the  war.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  Americans, 
that  this  success  of  the  British  was  posterior  to  their 
loss  in  Virginia. '  It  so  elevated  the  spirits  of  Britain, 
and  so  depressed  the  hopes  of  France,  that  had  it  taken 
place  prior  to  the  surrender  of  lord  Cornwallis,  that 
event  would  have  been  less  influential  in  disposing  the 
nation  to  peace.  As  the  catastrophe  of  York- Town  clos- 
ed the  national  war  in  North- America,  so  the  defeat  of 
de  Grasse,  in  a  great  measure,  put  a  period  to  hostili- 
ties in  the  West-Indies. 
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-  Other  decisive  events  soon  followed,  which  disposed 
another  of  the  belligerent  powers  to  a  pacification.  Gib- 
raltar, though  successively  relieved,  still  continued  ,  to 
be  besieged.  The  redaction  of  Minorca,  inspired  the 
Spanish  nation  with  fresh  motives  to  perseverance.  The 
duke  de  Crillon,  who  had  been  recently  successful  in 
the  siege  of  Minorca,  was  appointed  to  conduct  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  it  was  resolved  to  employ  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  seconding 
his  operations.  No  means  were  neglected,  nor  expense 
spared,  that  promised  to  forward  the  views  of  the  be- 
siegers. From  the  failure  of  all  plans,  hitherto  adopted 
for  effecting  the  reduction  of  Gibraltar, -it  was  resolved 
to  adopt  new  ones.  Among  the  various  projects  for  this! 
purpose,  one  which  had  been  formed  by  Chevalier 
D'Arcon,  was  deemed  the  most  worthy  of  trial.  This 
was  to  construct  such  floating  batteries,  as  could  neither 
be  sunk  nor  fired.  With  this  view  their  bottoms  were 
made  of  the  thickest  timber,  and  their  sides  of  wood 
and  cork  long  soaked  in  water,  with  a  large  layer  of 
wet  sand  between.     :  -       - ;  ' 

.  To  prevent  the  effects  of  red  hot  balls,  a  number  'of 
pipes  were  contrived  to  carry  water  through  every  part 
of  them,  and  pumps  were  provided  to  keep  these  con- 
stantly supplied  with  water.  The  people  on  board 
were  to  be  sheltered  from  the  fall  of  bombs  by  a  cover 
of  rope  netting,  which  was  made  sloping,  and  overlaid 
with  wet  hides. 

These  floating  batteries,  ten  in  number,  were  made 
out  of  the  hulls  of  large,  vessels,  cut  down  for  the  pur- 
pose^ and  carried  from  28  to  10  guns  each,  and  were 
seconded  by  80  large  boats  mounted  with  guns  of  heavy 
metal,  and  also  by  a  multitude  of  frigates,  ships  of  force, 
and  some  hundreds  of  small  craft.  "* 
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'.  General  Elliott,  the  intrepid  defender  of  Gibraltar, 
was  not  ignorant  that  inventions  of  a  peculiar  kind  were 
prepared  against  him,  but  knew  nothing  of  their  con^ 
struction.  He  nevertheless  provided  for  every  circum- 
stance of  danger  that  could  be  foreseen  or  imagined. 
The  13th  day  of  September  was  fixed  upon  by  the  be- 
siegers for  making  a  grand  attack,  when  the  new  in- 
vented machines,  with  all  the  united  powfers  of  gun- 
powder and  artillery  in  their  highest  state  of  improve- 
ment, were  to  be  called  into  action.  The  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar 
amounted  to  48  sail  of  the  line.  Their  batteries  were 
covered  with  154  pieces  of .  heavy  brass  cannon.  The 
/numbers  employed  by  land  and  sea  against  the  fortress 
'were  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand,  men. ;  With 
this  force,  and  by  the  fire  of  300  cannon,  mortars,  and 
howitzers,  from  the  adjacent  isthmus,  it  was  intended 
to  attack  every  part  of  the  British  works  at  one  and  the 
same  instant.  X^he  surrounding  hills  Were  covered  with 
people  assembled  to  behold  the  spectacle.  The  cannon- 
ade and  bombardment  was  tremendous.  The  showers  of 
shot  and  shells  from  the  land  batteries,  and  the  ships 
of  the  besiegers,  and  from  the  various  works  of  the 
garrison,  exhibited  a  most  dreadful  scene.   Four  hun- 
dred pieces  of  the  heaviest  artillery  were  playing  at  the 
same  moment.  The  whole  peninsula  seemed  to  be  over- 
whelmed in  the  torrents  of  fire,  which  were  incessantly 
poured  upon  it.  The  Spanish  floating  batteries  for  some 
time  answered  the  expectations  of  their  framers.  The 
heaviest  shells  often  rebounded  from  their  tops,  while 
""thirty-two  pound  shot  made  no  visible  impression  upon 
their  hulls.  ,  For  some  hours  the  attack  and  defence  were 
so  equally  supported,  as  scarcely  to  admit  any  appear- 
ance of  superiority  on  either  side.  The  construction  of 
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tbe  bktteririg  ships  was  so  well  calculated  for  Withstand- 
ing the  combined  force  of  fire  and  artillery,:  that  they 
seemed  for  some  time  to  bid  defiance  to  the  powers  pf 
the  heaviest  ordnance.  In  the  afternoon  the  cffects'of 
hot  shot  became  visible:  At  first  there  was  only  an  ap- 
pearance of  smoke,  btit  in  the  course  of  the  night,  after 
the  fire  of  the  garrison  had  continued  about  15  hours," 
two  of  the  floating  batteries  were  in  flames,  and  several' 
more  Were  visibly  beginning  to  kindle;  The  endeavours7 
of  the  besiegers  were  now  exclusively  directed  to  bring 
off  the  men  from  the  burning  vessels,  but  in  this ;  they 
were  interrupted.  Captain  Curtis,  who  lay  ready  with 
1%  gun  boats,  advanced  and  fired  upon  them  with  such 
order  and  expedition,  as  to  throw  them  into  confusion 
before  they  had  finished  their  business.  They  fled  with 
their  boats,  and  abandoned  to  their  fate  great  numbers 
of  their  people.  .The  opening  of  day-light  disclosed  a 
most  dreadful  spectacle.  Many  were  seen  in  the  midst 
of  the  flames  crying  out  for  help,  while  others  were 
floating  upon  pieces  of  timber,  exposed  to  equal  danger 
from  the  opposite  element.  The  generous  humanity  of 
the  victors  equalled  their  valour,  and  was  the  more  hon- 
ourable, as  the  exertions  of  it  exposed  them  to  no  less 
danger  than  those  of  active  hostility.  Iu  endeavouring 
to  save  the  lives  of  his  enemies,  captain.  Curtis  nearly 
lost  his  own.  While  for  the  most  benevolent  purpose 
he  was  along  side  the  floating  batteries,  one  of  them 
blew  up,  and  some  heavy  pieces  of  timber  fell  into  his 
boat  and  pierced  through  its  bottom.  By  si  ailar  peri- 
lous exertions,  near  400  men  were  saved  from  inevita- 
ble destruction.  The  exercise  of  humanity  «,o  an  enemy, 
under  such  circumstances  of  immediate  action,  and  im- 
pending danger,  conferred  more  true  honour  than  could 
be  acquired  by  the  most  spendid  series  of  victories.  It 
vol.  n.  gp  -  . 
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in  some  degree'  obscured  the  impression  made  to  the 
disadvantage  of  human  nature,  by  the  madness  of  man- 
kind in  destroying:  each  other  by  wasteful  wars.  The 
floating  batteries,  were  all  consumed.  The  violence  of 
their  explosion  was  such  as  to  burst  open  doors  and 
windows  at  a  great  distance.  Soon  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  floating,  batteries,  lord  Howe,  with  §5  ships, 
of  the  line,  brought  to  the  brave  garrison  an  ample 
supply  of  every  thing  wanted,  either  for  their  support 
or  their,  defence.  This  complete  relief  of  Gibraltar, 
Was  the  third  decisive  event  in  the  course  of  a  twelve- 
month, which  favoured  the  reestablishmeut  of  a  gen  e- , 
ral  peace.  :   -       .  --vy:..  --.^V-'--,  ^ 

The  capture  of  the  British  army  in:  Yirginia-rrthe  de^ 
feat  of  count  de  Grasse,-  and  the  destruction  of  the  Span- 
ish floating  batteries,  inculcated  pa  Great-Britaitt,  France 
and  Spain,  the  policy  of  sheathing  thd  swordr  and  stop- 
ping the  effusion  of  human  blood.  Each  nation  found; 
qn  a  review  of  past  events,  that  thought  iheir  losses  were 
great,  their  gains  were  little  or  nothing.  By  urging  the 
American  war,  Great-Britain  had  encreased  her  nation-; 
al  debt  one  hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterliug,  and 
wasted  the  lives  of  at  least  SOjOOO  of  her  subjects.  To 
add  to  her  mortification  she  had  brought  all  this  on  her- 
self, by  pursuing  an  object  the  attainment  of  which  seem- 
ed to  be  daily  less  probable,  and  the  benefits  of  which, 
even  though  it  could  have  been  attained,  were  very  prob- 
lematical, ^Vhile  Great-Britain,  France  and  Spain  were 
successively  brought  to  think  favourably  of  peace,  the 
United  States  of  America  had  the  consolation  of  a  pub- 
lic acknowledgment  of  their  independence  by  a  second 
power  of  Europe.  This  was  effected  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  address  of  John  Adams*  On  the  capture  of  Henry^ 
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Laurens,  lie  had  been  commissioned  to  be  the 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  coflgrcss,  to  the  statesjjx'u::iy  V 
general  of  the  united  provinces,  and  was  also  "  : 
empowered  to  negotiate  a  loati  of  money  among  the  Hok 
landers.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  presented  to  : 
iheir  high  mightinesses  a  memorial^  itt  which  he Ap-r:l  19" 
informed  them  that  the  United  States  of  America,  had 
thought  fit  to  fiend  him  »  commissi  oh  with  fall  poitef 
and  instructions  to  confe*  with  the.m  concerning ft  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce,  and  that  they  had  appointed  hitn 
to  he  their  minister  plenipotentiary  to  reside  near  them'. 
Similar  information,  Was  at  the  same  time  communicated 
to  the  stadtbolder,  the  prince  of  Orange. 

About  a  year  after  the  presentation  of  this  Me-  • ;  • 
fltorial,itwas  resolved  "that  the  said  Mr,  Adams  Aplrfl  "3' 
was  agreeable  to  their  high  mightinesses^  and  thai  m2"  ;- 
he  should  he  acknowledged  ih  the  quality  of  minist^ 
plenipotentiary."  Before  this  was  obtained,  milch  pains 
had  been  taken  and  much  ingenuity  had  been  exerted) 
to  convince  the  rulers  and  people  of  the  states  general, 
that  they  had  an  interest  in  connecting  themselves  with 
the  United  States.  These  representations,  together  with 
sonie  recent  successes  in  their  .contests  on  the  sea  with 
Cfreat-Britain,  aiid  theit  evident  commercial  interest,  en- 
jcouraged  them  to  venture  oh  being  the'  second  power  of 
Europe,  to  acknowledge  American  independence. 

Mr.  Adams  having  gained  this  point,  proceeded  on  the1 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  ' 
between  the  two  countries.  : This  was hi  a  few  0cL  R 
months  concluded,  to  the  reciprocal  satisfaction  of  both 
parties.  The  same  success  which  attended  Mr.  Adam* 
in  these  negotiations,  continued  to  follow  him  in  obtain- 
ing a  loan  of  money,  which  Was  a  most  seasonable  sup- 
ply to  his  almost  exhausted  country,  1 
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Mr.  Jay  Iiad  for  nearly  three  years  past  exerted  equal 
abilities,  and  equal  industry  with  Mr.  Adams,  in  endeav- 
oaring  to  negociate  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  his  most  catholic  majesty,  but  his  exertions  were 
not  crowned  with  equal  success.  ■ ■ 

'  To  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Spaniards,  congress  pass- 
ed  sundry  resolutions,  favouring  the  wishes  of  his  most 
catholic  majesty  to  reannex  the  two  Floridas  to  his  do- 
minions. Mr.  Jay  was  instructed  to  contend  for  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  the  free  navigation  of  the,  river 
Mississippi,  and  if  an  express  acknowledgment  of  it 
could  not  bo  obtained,  he.  was  restrained  from  acceding  to 
any  stipulation,  by  which  it  should  be  relinquished,  But 
in  February  1781,  when  lord  Coruwallis  was  making 
rapid  progress  in  overrunning  the  Southern  states,  and 
when  the  mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  and  other  un- 
favourable circumstances  depressed  the  spirits  of  the 
Americans,  congress,  on  the  recommendation  of  Virginia, 
directed  him  to  recede  from  his  instructions,  so  far  as 
they  insist  on  the  free  navigation  of  that  part  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  which  lies  below  the'  thirty-first  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  on  a  free  port  or  ports  below  the  same; 
provided  such  cession  should  be  unalterably  insisted  on 
by  Spain,  and  provided  the  free  navigation  of  the  said 
river  above  the  said  degree  of  north  latitude  should  be 
acknowledged  and  guaranteed  by  his  catholic  majesty, 
in  common  with  his  own  subjects.  •  ^ 

■    These  propositions  were  made  to  the  ministers 
Scpt  22,  of  his  most  catholic  majesty,  but  not  accepted. 

1781'  Mr.  Jay  in  his  own  name  informed  them,  "  That 
if  the  acceptance  of  this  offer  should,  together  with  the 
proposed  alliance,  be  postponed  to  a  general  peace,  the 
United  States  would  cease  to  consider  themselves  bound 
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by  any  propositions  or  offers  he  might  then  males  in  their 
behalf."  ^J^li^-^i- 

Spain  having  delayed  to  accept  of  these  terms,  which 
originated  more  in  necessity  tlian  in  policy,  till  the  crisis 
of  American  independence  was  past,  congress,  appre- 
hensive that  their  offered  relinquishment  of  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  should:  at  that  late  hour  be 
accepted, instructed  their  minister  "To  forbear  — 
making  any  overtures  to  the  court  of  Spain,  or  ' 
entering  into  any  stipulations,  in  consequence  of  ;  ^  V 
any  which  he  had  previously  made."  ,  The  ministers  of 
his  most  catholic  majesty,  from  indecision  and  tardiness 
of  deliberation,  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a  fa- 
vourite point,  which  from  the  increasing  numbers  of  the 
western  settlements  of  the  United  States,  seems  to  be  re- 
moved at: a  daily  encreasing  distance.  Humiliating  offers, 
.made  and  rejected  in  the  hour  of  distress,  will  riot  readi- 
ly be  renewed  in  the  day  of  prosperity.  - 

It  was  expected,  not  only  by  the  sanguine  Americans, 
but  by  many  in  England,  that  the  capture  of  lord  Corn- 
wallis  would  •  instantly  dispose  the  nation  to  peace;  but 
whatever  might  have  been  the  wish  or  the  interest  of  the 
people,  the  American  war  was  too  much  the  favourite  of 
ministry  to  be  relinquished,  without  a  struggle for  its 
continuance.  ,;>/  r  : 

Just  after  intelligence  arrived  of,  the  capita-  ; 
lation  of  York-Town^  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  °v'  ' 
in  his  speech  to  parliament  declared  "  That  he 
should  not,  answer  the  trust  committed  to  the  sovereign 
of  a  free  people/  if  he  consented  to  sacrifice  either  his 
own  desire  of  peace,  o  rto  their  temporary  ease  and  relief, 
those  essential  rights  and  permanent  interests,  upon  the 
maintenance  and  preservation  of  which  the  future 
strength  and  security  of  the  country  must  for  ever  de- 
pend." The  determined  language  of  this  speech,  point- 
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ing  to  the  continuance  of  the  American  war,  was  echoed 
back  by  a  majority  of  both  lords  and  commons,  v 
In  a  few  days  after,  it  was  moved  in  the  house 
Dec.  12. .  ^  coromons  a  resolution  should  be  adopted 
declaring  it  to  be  their  opinion  "  That  all  farther  attempts 
to  reduce  the  Americans  to  obedience  by  force  would  be 
ineffectual,  and  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of  Great- 
Britain."  Though  the  debate  on  this  subject  was  con- 
tinued till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  though  the 
opposition  received  additional  strength,  yet  the  question 
Jan.  4,  was  not  carried.  The  same  ground  of  argument 
irs?. ,  was  soon  gone  over  again,  and  the  American  war 
underwent,  for  the  fourth  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  a  full  discussion;  but  no  resolution  disapprove 
ing  its  farther  prosecution,  could  yet  obtain  the  assent  of 
a  majority  of  the  members.  The  advocates  for  peace 
•  "  .becoming  daily  more  numerous,  it  was  moved  by 
Feb'  2f  general  Conway,  "That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  give 
directions  to  his  ministers  not  to  pursue  any  longer  ' the 
impracticable  object  of  reducing  his  majesty's  revolted 
colonies  by  force  to  their  allegiance,  by  a  war  on  the 
-continent  of  America."  This  brought  forth  a  repetition 
of  the  former  arguments  on  the  subject,  and  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  house  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
On  a  division,  the  motion  for  the  address  was  lost  by  a 
single  vote.  In  the  course  of  these  debates,  while  the  mi- 
nority were  gaining  ground,  the  ministry  were  giving  up 
one  point  after  another.  They  at  first  consented  that  the 
war  should  not  be  carried  on  to  the  same  extent  as  for- 
merly— then  that  there  should  be  no  internal  continental 
war— -next  that  there  should  be  no  other  war  than  what 
was  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  posts  already  in 
their  possession— and  last  of  all,  none  but  against  the 
French  in  America.  ^^-^  "  , 
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■  The  ministry  as  well  as  the  nation  began  to  be  sen- 
sible of  the  impolicy  of  continental  operations,  but  hoped 
that  they  might  gain  their  point  by  prosecuting  hostilities 
at  sea.  .  Every,  opposition  was  therefore  made  by  them 
against  the  total  dereliction  of  a  war,  on  the  success  of 
which  they  had  so  repeatedly  pledged  themselves,  and 
on  the  continuance  of  which  they  held  their  places*  Gen-' 
eral  Conway,  in  five  days  after,  brought  forward 
another  motion  expressed  in  different  words,  but  >e  '  27 ' 
of  the  same  effect  with  that  which  had  been  lost  by  a 
tingle  vote.  This  caused  a  long  debate  which  lasted  tilt 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  then  moved  to  adjourn 
the  debate  till  the  13th  of  March.  There  appeared  for 
the  adjournment  215,  and  against  it  234-  ;/;  ,  - 

The  original  motion,  and  an  address  to  the  king  formed 
upon  the  resolution,  were  then  curried  without  a  division, 
and  the  address  was  ordered  to  be  presented  by  the 

Whole  house.  ■  J::.  , 

;  To  this  his  majesty  answered, u.  that  in  pursuance  of 
their  advice>  he  would  take  such  measures  as  should  ap- 
pear to  hint  most  conducive  to  the  restoration  of  harmony 
between  Great-Britain  and  the  revolted  colonies.?  The 
thanks  of  the  house  were  voted  for  this  answer.  But  the 
guarded  language  thereof,  not  inconsistent  with  farther 
hostilities  against  America,  together  with  other  suspi- 
cious circumstances,  induced  general  Conway  to  move 
another  resolution,  expressed  in  the  most  decisive  lan- 
guage. This  was  to  the  following  effect  : i*<  That  the 
house  would  consider  as  enemies  to  his  majesty  and  the 
country,  all  those  who  should  advise  or  by  any  means 
attempt  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war,  on  the 
continent  of  North-America,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  colonies  to  obedience  by  force."  This  motion,  after 
a  feeble  opposition,  was  carried  without  a  division,  and 
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put  a  period  ib  all  ihat  rchicanery  by  which  ministers 
meant  to  distinguish  between  a ,  prosequtiw^of  ;  offensive 
war  in  Xorth- America,  and  a  total  dereliction  of.it.  .This 
resolution  •  and  the  .  preceding  ';  address,  to  which  it  had 
reference,  may  be  considered  as  the  closing  scene  of  the 
American  war..  As  it  was  made  a  parliamentary  war,  by 
an  address;  from  parliament  for,  its  prosecution  in  Fe- 
bruary 1775,  it  now  was  no  longer  so,  by  an  address 
from  the  most  numerous  house  of  the  same  parliament  in 
1782,  for  its  discontinuance.  A  change  of  ministry  was- 
the  consequence  of  this  total  change  of  that  political 
system  which,  for  seven  years,  had  directed  the  affairs 
of  Great-Britain.  A  new  administration  was  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,-  and 
,  was  composed  of  characters  .who  opposed  the 
July  1-  American  war.  It  has  been  said  that  the  .  new 
minister  stipulated  with  thexourt  before  he;  entered  into 
office,  that  there  should .  be  peace  with  the  Americans, 
and  that  the  acknowledgment  of  their  independence 
should  not  be  a  bar  to  the  attainment  of  it.' ; Soon  after 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  on  whom  Great- Britain  re- 
lied with  a  well  placed  confidence,  for  extrication  from'; 
surrounding  embarrassments,  departed  this  life,  and  his 
much  lamented, death  for Isome  time  obscured the  agreea- 
ble prospects  which  had  lately  begun  to  dawn  on  the  na- 
tion. On  the  decease  of  the  noble  marquis,  earl  Shelburnc 
was  appointed  his  successor.  To  remove  con stitutional 
impediments  to  negociate  , with  the  late  British  colonies, 
an  act  of -parliament  was  passed,  granting  to  the  crown 
powers  for  negotiating  or  concluding  a  general  or  par- 
ticular  peace  or  truce  with  the  whole,  or  .with  any  part 
of:  the  colonies,  and .  for  setting  aside  all  former  laws, 
whose  operations  were  in  contravention  of  that  purpose. 
Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  was  lately,  appointed  to  the 
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command  of  the  royal  army  in  North- America,  Was  in- 
structed to  use  his  endeavours  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  wishes  of  Great-Britain^  for  an  accommodation  with 
the  Americans.  He  therefore  despatched  a  letter  to  gen- 
eral "Washington,  informing  him  of  the  late  pro-  May-, 
cec  dings  of  parliament,  and  of  the  dispositions  so  1782-' 
favourable  to  America,  which  were  prevalent  in  Great- ; 
Briain,  and  at  the  same  time  solicited  a  passport  for  his 
secretary,  Mr.  Morgan,  to  pay  a  visit  to  congress.  His' 
request  was  refused;  The  application  for  itj  with  its  con- 
comitant circumstances,  were  considered  as  introductory 
to  a  scheme  for  opening  negociations  with  congress  or 
the  states,  without  the  concurrence  of  their  allies.  This 
caused  no  small  alarm  and  gave  rise  to  sundry  resolu- 
tions, by  which  several'  states  declared,  that  a  proposi- 
tion from  the  enemy  to  all  or  any  of  the  United  States 
for  peace  or  truce,  separate  from  their  allies,  was  inad- 
missible. Congress  hot  long  after  resolved, i(  that  they 
would  not  enter  into  the  discussion  of  any  overtures  for' 
pacification,  but  in'  confidence  and  in  concert  with  his 
most  christian  majesty^  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  they  re- 
commended to  the  several  states  to  pass  laws,  that  no  sub- 
ject of  his  Britannic  majesty  coming  directly  or  indirectly 
from  any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  be  admitted  into 
any  of  the  United  States  during  the  war."  This  decisive 
conduct  extinguished  all  hopes  that  Great-Britain  might 
have  entertained,  of  making  a  separate  peace  with  Amer- 
ica; Two  of  the  first  sovereigns  of  Europe,  the  empress 
of  Russia  and  emperor  of  Germany,  were  the  mediators; 
in  accomplishing  the  great  work  of  peace.  Such  was' the 
state  of  the  contending,  parties,  that  the  intercession  of 
powerful  mediators  was  no  longer-  necessary.  The  dis- 
position of  Great  Britain^  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  had  removed  the  principal  difficul- 

VOL,  II.  2  q  . 
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ty;  which  had  hitherto  bbstmCted- a  general  pacification* 
It  would  be  curious  to  trace  the  successive  steps  by  which 
the  nation  was  brought  to- this  measure,  so  irreconcilable 
to  their  -former  declarations*  Yarious  auxiliary  causes 
might  be  called  in  to  account  for  this  great  change  of  the 
public  mind  of (Great-Britain,  but  the  suns  of  the  whole 
must  be  resolved  into  this  simple  proposition,  "  That  it 
was  unavoidable."  A  state  of  perpetual  war  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  interest  of  a  commercial  nation; Even 
the  longer continuance of  hostilities  was  forbidden  by 
every  principle  of  wise  policy*     :  A  /-"  v  ' 

-i  The  avowed  object  of  the  alliance  between  Jrance 
and  America,  and  the  steady  adherence  of  both  parties 
to'  enter  into  no  negotiations' without  the  concurrence  of 
each  other,  reduced  Great-Britain  to  the  alternative  of 
continuing  a  hopeless  unproductive  war,  or  of  negocia- 
ting  under  the  idea  of  recognizing  American  indepen- 
"dencc.  This  great  change  of  the  public  mind  in  Great- 
Britain,  favourable  to  American  independence,  took 
place  between  November  1781,  and  March  1782.  In 
that  interval  Mr.  Laurens  was  released  from  his  con- 
finement in  the  tower*  Before  and  after  his  release,  he 
had  frequent  opportunities  of!  demonstrating  to  persons 
in  power,  that  from  his  personal  knowledge  ©f  the  sen-; 
timents  of  congress,  and  of  their  instructions  to  thehr 
ministers,  every  hope  of  peace,  without  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  independence,  was  illusory.  Seven  years 
experience  had  proved  to  the  nation  that  the  conquest 
of  the  American  states  was  impracticable ;  they  how 
received  equal  conviction,  that  the  recognition  of  their 
independence,  was  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the 
termination  of  a  war,  from  the  continuance  of  which) 
neither  profit  nor  honour  was  to  be  acquired.  The  pride 
of  Great-Britain  for  a  long  time  resisted,  but  that  usurp- 
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iog  passion  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  superior  influx 
■ence  of  interest.  The  feelings  of  the  great  body  of ,  the.-, 
people  were  no  longer  to  be  controuled,  by  the  honour, 
of  ministers,  or romantic  ideas'  of national-dignity*:^ 
the  close  of  the  war,  a  revolution  was.  effected  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  of  Grcat-Britairiii  not  less* 
remarkable  than  what  in  the  beginning  of  it,  took 'place? 
among  4be  citizens  of  America.  -~ 
7  Independence  which  was  ©either  thought  of  noj  wishyv 
ed  for  by  the  latter  in  ti*e  year  177*>  and  17/5,  became 
in.  the  year  1776  their  favourite  object.  A  recognition: 
<jf  this,  which  throughout;  the  war,  had  been  . with  few- 
exceptions  the  object  of  abhorrence  to  ihe  British  na«- 
tion,  became  in  the  year.1788,  a  popular  measure  %tt 
•Great-Britain,  as  the  means  .of  putting  an  end  to  a  ruin, 
ous  war.   •  .  ,  f.' 

:  The  commissloners  for  negociating  peace  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  were  John  Adams,-  Benjamin. 
Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens. .  On  the  part 
of  Great-Britain,  Mr.  Fitzhcrbert,  and  Mr.  Oswald-; 
Provisional  articles  of  peace^betweeniGreat-Britain  and 
the  United  States,  were,  agreed  upon  by  these 
gentlemen,  which  were  to  be  inserted  in- a  future  lrsa.-, 
treaty  of;  peace,  to  be >> finally  concluded  between  the 
parties,  when  -that  between "-.Great-Britain  and  Frauce 
took  place.  "  By  these  the  independence  of  the  states  was 
acknowledged  in  its  fullest  extent..  , Very  ample  boun- 
daries were  allowed  them,  which  comprehended  the  fer- 
tile and  Extensive  countries  on  both  sides  of  the'.Ohioj 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  in  which?  was 
the  residence  of  upwards  of  twenty  nations  ^  Indians) 
and  particularly  of  the  five  nations;  who  had  long  beek 
the:  friends'  and  allies  of  Great-Britain.  An  unlimited 
right  of  fishery  ,  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland/  and 
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qn  other  places  where-Loth  nations  hadheretofore  been 
accustomed;  to  fish,  was  likewise  confirmed.  to;the  Ai 
mericaus.  From  the  necessity  of  the:  case,;  the  loy  at. 
lists  were  sacrificed, ;  nothing  further  than  a  simple  -it* 
commendation  for  restitution  being  stipulated  in  their 
favour.  Five  days  after  these  provisional  articles  were 
signed,  the  British  parliament  met.  ..They  underwent 
a  severe  parliamentary  discussion;  It  was  said  by  the 
opposition  that  independence  being  .recognized,  every 
thing  ceded  by  Great-Britain  required  an  equivalent  ; 
but  that  while  they  gave  up  the  many  posts  they  held 
in  the  United  States,  an  immense  extent  of  north  and 
western  territory,  a  participation  in  the  fur  trade,  and  in 
the  fisheries,  nothing  was  stipulated  in  return.  -. . 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  ministers  of  con- 
gress procured  for  their  countrymen,  better  terms  than 
they  had  reason  to  expect ;  but  from:  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  end  the  war 
without  similar  concessions  on  the  part  of  Great-Britain. 
By  the  alliance  between  France  and  America,  there 
could  be  no  peace,  without  independence.  That  once 
granted,  most  of  the  other  articles  followed  of  course. 
It  is  true,  the  boundaries  agreed  upon  were  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  states,  when  colonies,  had  claimed;  yet 
the  surplus  ceded  could  have  been  of.  little  or  no  use  to 
.  Grreat-Britaih,  and  might  if  retained,  have  giveni  an  be 
-casion  to  a  future  war. ; : :  ->v irfc, * . 

The  case  of  the  loyalis is  was  undoubtedly  a  hard 
one,  but  unavoidable,  from  th  e .  complex  constitution:  of 
the.  United  States;  The  American  ministers  engaged  Ms 
far,  as  they  were  authorized,  and  congress*  did  all  that 
they  constitutionally  could;;  bufc  this  was  no  more  tha-n 
simply  to  recommend; ;theit  case,  to  the;:several  .  ...states/ 
for  the  purpose  of.  making  them  restitution;-  To  haw 
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insisted  on  more,  under  such  circumstances,  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  saving  that  there  should  be  no  peace. 
It 'is  true,  muchmore  was  Expected  from  the recommend^ 
ations  of  congress,  than-  resulted  from  them  ;  but  this 
was  not  the  consequence  of  deception,  but  of  misunder- 
standing the  principles .  of  the  confederation'.' ;  In  con^ 
formity  to  the;  letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaty*  congress 
urged;  in  strong  terms  the  propriety  of  making  restitu^ 
tion to  the  loyalists,  but to;  procure it was  ibeyond. their; 
power.  In  the  animation  produced  by  the  : war,: when 
the  Americans  conceived  their  liberties  to  be  iu  danger^ 
and  that  their -only  safety  consisted  in  obeying  their'fed- 
eral  head^  they  yielded  a  more  unreserved  bbedienqe  to 
the  recommendations  of  congress,  than  is  usually  paid 
to  the  decrees  of  the  most  arbitrary  sovereigns.  Butthe 
case  wa6  widely  different,  when  at  the  close  of  the  war, . 
a  measure  was  recommended  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  prejudices.;*  It  was  the  gen eral  opinion  xof  the  A> 
mericans,, -that  the  continuance  of  the  warj.  and  the  as- 
perity with  which  it  had  been  carried  on,'  was  -more 
owing:  to  the  machinations  -of  their,  own  countrymen, . 
who  had  taken  part  with  royal  {government,  than  to 
their  British?;  enemies.  It  is  certain  that  the  former  had 
been,  mos t  active  in  predatory  excursions,  and  most  for- 
ward in- scenes  of  blood  and  murder.  >Their  knowledge 
©f  tlie-  country  enabled;  them,  to  do : mischief  which 
would  never  have  occurred  to  European  soldiers.;  Ma- ( 
By;powerfui  passkmsof 'human nature operated,  against 
making -restitution,  to  men;  who  were  thus  considered  as 
the  authors  of :  so  great  aishare  of '  the  public  dxsli'ess.  1  . 
r  There  were  doubtless  among  the  loyalists  many  wor- 
thy characters-Wriends  to  peace,  and  lovers  of  justice. 
To  such,  restitution  wus  undoubtedly  due,,  and  to  many 
such  it  was  made;  but  it  is  one  of  the  maDy:  calamities 
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incident  to  war,  that  the  innocent, ,  from  the  impossibili- 
ty of  discrimination,  are  often  involved;  in  the  same  dis-- 
tress  with  the  guilty.:  The  return  of  the  loyalists  to 
their  former  places  of  residence,  -was  as  much  disrelish^ 
ed  by  the  whig  citizens :  of  America,  as  the ;  proposal  for 
1  reimbursing  their  confiscated  property,.  In  sundry  places; 
committees  were  formed,  which  in  an  arbitrary  maimer 
opposed  their  peaceable  residence,  i  The  -sober  and  die- 
passionate  citizens  exerted  themselves  in  checking  these 
irregular  measures ;  but  such  was  the  violence  of  party 
spirit,  and  so  relaxed  were  the  sinews  of  government^: 
that  in  opposition  to  legal  authority,  and  the  private  in-s 
terference  of  the  judicious  and  moderate,  many  inde- 
cent outrages  were  committed  on  the  persons  and  pros? 
perty  of  the  returning  loyalists.  Nor  were  these  all  the 
sufferings  of  those  Americans  who'  had  attached  them-, 
selves  to  tlie  royal  cause. ,  Being  compelled  to  depart, 
their  native  country,  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  take 
up  their  abodes  in  the  inhospitable  wilds  of  Nova  Sco* 
tia,  or  on  the,  barren  shores;  of  the  Bahama  islands. 
Parliamentary  relief  was  extended  to  them,  but  this 
was  obtained  with  difficulty,  and  distributed  with  a  par- 
tial hand .  Some  who  invented  plausible :  tales  of  loyal- 
ty and  distress,  received  much  more  than  they  ever  pos4 
aessed ;  but  others,  less  artful,  were  not  half  reimbursed 
for  their  actual  losses.  The  bulk  of  the  sufferings,  sub- 
sequent to  the  peace,  among  the  Americans, '  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  merchants,  ,  and  others,  who  owed  money 
in  England.  From,  the  operations  of  the  war,- remit* 
tances  were  impossible.  In  the  ■  mean  time  payments 
were  made  in  America  by  a  depreciating  paper,  under 
the  sanction  of  a  law  which  made  it  a  legal  tender1.* 
Tfhe  unhappy  persons  who  in  this  manner  suffered,  pay- 
ment, could  not  apply  ;it  to  the  extinguishment  of  theiu 
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foreign  debts/  If  they  retained  in  their  hands  the  paper 
which  was  paid  them,  it  daily  decreased  in  value ;  if, 
they  invested  it  in  public  securities,  from  the  deficiency 
of  funds,  their  situation  was  ho  better :  if  they  purchas- 
ed land,  such  was  the  superabundance  of  territory  ced- 
ed by  the  peace,  that  it  fell  greatly  in  value.  Under  all 
these  embarrassments,  the  American  debtor  was  by  trea- 
ty bound  to  make  payments  in  specie  of  all  his  bona 
Jide  debts,  due  in  Great-Britain.  The  British  merchant 
wa9  materially  injured  by  being  kept  for  many  years 
out  of  his  capital,  and  the  American  was  often  ruined 
by  being  ultimately  held "  to  pay  in  specie  what  he  re- 
ceived  in  paper.  Enough  was  suffered  on  both  sides  to 
make  the  inhabitants,  as  well ;  in  Great-Britain  as  in 
America,  deprecate  war  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in- 
cident to  humanity. 


APPENDIX, 

The  state  of  parties;  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  llevolutioa ;  its  influence  on  the  minds  and 
morals  of  the  citizens. 

Previous  to  the  American  revolution/  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  British  colonies  were  universally  loyal. 
That  three  millions  of  such  subjects  should  break 
through  all  former  attachments,  and  unanimously  adopt 
new  ones,  could  not  be  reasonably  expected.  The  revo- 
lution had  its  enemies,  as  well  as  its  friends,  in  every 
period  of  the  war.  Country  religion,  local  policy,  as 
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well  as  private  views,  operated  in  disposing  the  inhabi- 
tants to  take  ' different  sides.  The  New-England  pro- 
vinces being  mostly  settled  by  one  sort  of  people,  were 
nearly  of  one  sentiment.  The  influence  of  placemen  in 
Boston,  together  with  the  connexions  which  they  had 
formed  by  marriages^  had  attached  sundry  influential 
characters  in  that  capital  to  the  British  interest,  but 
these  were  but  as  the  dust  in  the  balance,  when  com- 
pared with  the  numerous  independent  whig  yeomanry 
of  the  country.  The  same  and  other  causes  produced  a 
large  number  in  New- York,  who  were  attached  to  royal 
government.  That  city  had  long  been  head  quarters  of 
the  British  army  in  America,  and  many  intermarriages, 
and  other  connexions,  had  been  made  between  British 
officers  and  some  of  their  first  families.  The  practice  of 
entailing  estates  had  prevailed  in  New- York  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  in  any  of  the  other  provinces.  .  The 
governors  thereof  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  indulg- 
ing their  favourites  with  extravagant  grants  of  land.  This 
had  introduced  the  distinction  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
There  was  therefore  in  New- York  an  aristocratic  party, 
respectable  for  numbers,  wealth  and  influence,  which 
had  much  to  fear  from  independence.  The  city  was  al- 
so divided  into  parties  by  the  influence  of  two  ancient 
and  numerous  families,  the  Livingstones  and  Delanceys. 
These  having  been  long  accustomed  to  oppose  each 
other  at  elections,  could  rarely  be  brought  to  unite  in 
any  political  measures.  In  this  controversy,  one  almost 
universally  took  part  with  America,:  the  .other  with 
Great-Britain.  "... 

The  Irish  in  America,  with  a  few,  exceptions,  were 
attached  to  independence. '  Tbey  had  fled  from  oppres- 
sion in  their  tiative  country.,  and  could  not  brook  the 
idea  that  it  should  follow  them.  Their  national  prepos- 
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sessions  in  favour  of  liberty,  were  strengthened  by  their 
religious  opinions.  They  were  presbyterians,  and  peo- 
ple of  that  denomination^  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  ex*, 
plained,  were;,mostly  wJaigs.  The  Scotch,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  they  had  formerly  sacrificed  much  to  lib- 
erty in  their  own  country,  were  generally  disposed,  to 
support  the  claims  *>f  Great-Britain.  .  Their  nation  for 
some  years  past  had  experienced  a large  proportion  of. 
royal  favour.  A  very,  absurd  association  was  made  by 
many,  .between  the  cause  qf,  John  Wilkes  and  the  cause 
of  America.  The  former. had.  rendered  himself  so  uni- 
versally odious  to  the  Scotch,  that  many  of  .them  were 
prejudiced  against  a  cause,  which  was  so  ridiculously,' 
but  generally  associated,  with  that  of  a  man  who  had 
grossly  insulted  their  whole  .nation.  The  illiberal  re- 
flections cast  by  some  Americans  on  the  whole  body  of 
the  Scotch,  as  favourers  of  arbitrary  power,  restrained 
high  spirited  individuals  of  that  nation  from  joining  a 
people  -who  suspected  their  love,  of  liberty.  Such  of 
them  as  adhered  to  the  cause  of  independence,  were, 
steady  in  their  attachments  The  army  and  the  congress 
ranked  among  their  best  officers,  and  moat  valuable 
members,  some  individuals  of  that  nation. 
■■>■■.  Such  of  the  Germans,  in  America,  as  possessed  the. 
means  of  information,  were  generally  determined  whigs, 
but  msjjy  of  them  were  too  little  informed,  to  be  able 
to  choose  their  . side  on  proper  ground.  They,  especially 
such  of  them  as  resided  in  the  interior  country,;  were, 
from  their  not  understanding  the  English  language,  far 
behind  most  of  the  other  inhabitants,  in.  a  knowledge  of 
the  merits  of  the  dispute.  Their  disaffection  was  rather 
passive  than  active  :  a  considerable  part  of  it  arose  from 
principles  of  religion,  for  some  of  their  sects  deny  the 
lawfulness  of  war.  No  people  have  prospered  more  in 
vol.  n.  2  b  ■ '  . 
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America  than  the  Germans.  None  have  surpassed,  and 
but  few  have  equalled  them,  in  industry  and  other  re- 
publican  virtues.    >...--.  .\-      .. :  ;  >::,I,'; 

; '  The  great  body  of  tories  in  the  southern  states,  was 
among 'the  settlers  on  their  western  frontier.  Many  of 
these  were  disorderly  persons,  who  had  fled  from  the 
old  settlements,  to  avoid  the  restraints  of  civil  govern- 
ment.  Their  numbers  were  increased  by  a  set  of  men 
called  regulators.  The  expense  and  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing the  decision  of  courts,  against  horse  thieves  and 
other  criminals,  had  induced  sundry  persons,  about  the 
year  1770,  to  take  the  execution  of  the  laws  into  their 
own  hands,  in  some  of  the  remote  settlements,  both  of 
North  and  South-Carolina.  In  punishing  crimes,  forms 
as  well  as  substance,  must  be  regarded.  From  not  at- 
tending to  the  former,  some  of  these  regulators,  [though 
perhaps  aiming  at  nothing  but  what  they  thought  right, 
committed  many  offences  both  against  law  and  justice. 
By  their  violent  proceedings,  regular  government  was 
prostrated.  This  drew  on  them  the  vengeance  of  royal 
governors.  The,  regulators  having  suffered  from  their 
hands,  were  slow  to  oppose  an  established  government, 
whose  power  to  punish  they  had  recently  experienced. 
Apprehending  that  the  measures  of,  congress  were  like 
their  own  regulating  schemes,  and  fearing  that  they 
would  terminate  in  the  same  disagreeable  consequences, 
they  and  their  adherents  were  generally  opposed  to  the, 
revolution.  •,       .....:;r:;;- '.: V 

Religion  also  divided  the  inhabitants  of  America; 
The  presbyteriahs  and  independents,  were  almost 
universally  attached  to  the  measures  of  congress.  Their 
religious  societies  are  governed  on  the  republican  plan; 
•  From  independence  they  had  much  to  hope,  but 
from  Great-Britain,  if  finally  successful,  they  had  rea- 
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son  to  fear  the  establishment  of  a  church  hierarchy. 
Most  of  the  episcopal  ministers  of  the  northern  proving 
ces,  were  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  the  British-gov- 
cYnment.   The  greatest  part  of  their  clergy,  and  many 
of  their  laity  in  these  provinces,  were  therefore  disposed 
to  support  a  connexion  with  GreatrBritain.  The  episco- 
pal clergy  in  these  southern  provinces,  being  under  no  ■ 
such  bias,  were  often  among  the  warmest  whigs.  Some, 
of  them  foreseeing  the  downfall  of  religious  establish-;; 
ments  from  the  success  of  the  Americans,  were  less  , 
active,  but  in  general  where  their  church  was  able  to 
support  itself, '."-their clergy and-laity,  zealously  espoused 
the  cause  of  independence.   Great  pains  were  taken  to 
persuade  them,  that  those  who  had  been  called  dis- 
senters, were  aiming  to  abolish  the  episcopal  establish^ 
ment,  to  make  way  for  -their  own  exaltation,'  but  ;  the 
good  sense  Of  the'  people,  restrained  them  from  giving 
any  credit  to  the  unfounded  suggestion.  Religious  con- 
troversy was  happily  kept  out  of  view :  the  well  in- 
formed of  all  denominations  were  convinced,  that  the 
contest-was  for  their. civil  rights,  and  therefore  did  not 
suffer  any  other  considerations t  to  interfere  or  disturb 
their  union.        >y~:r'.'<~  Kvv;,,-':''!  V:,;   :'J\  K  ,v  -'"■' - rfV 
The  quakers,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  averse  to 
independence.  In  Pennsylvania  they  were  numerous, 
and  had  power  in  their  hands.  Revolutions  in  govern- 
ment are  rarely  patronized  by  any  body  of  men,  who 
foresee  that :  a  diminution  of  their  own  importance,  is 
likely  to  result  from  the  change.  Quakers  from  religious 
principles  were  averse  to-war,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  friendly  to  a  revolution,  which  could  Only  be  effected 
by  the  sword.  Several  individuals  separated  from  them 
on  account  of  their  principles,  and  following  the  impulse 
of  their  inclinations,  joined  their  countrymen  in  arms. 
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The  services  America  received  from  two  of  their  socie- 
ty, generals  Greene  and  Mifflin>  made  some  amends  for 
the  embarrassment,  which  the  disaffection  of  the  great 
body  of  their  people  occasioned  to-  the  exertions  of  the 
active  frieuds  of  independence.  •  '  \  ^/^.''^"V; 
•  The  ago  and  temperament  of  individuals  had  often  an 
influence  in  fixing  their  political  character.  Old  men 
were  seldom  warm  whigs.  They  could  not  relish  the 
great  changes  which  were  daily  taking  place.  Attached 
to, ancient  forms  and  habits,  they  could  hot  readily  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  new  systems.  Few  of  the  very 
rich  were  active  in  forwarding  the  revolution.  This  was 
remarkably  the  case  in  the  eastern  and  middle  states; 
but  the  reverse  took  place  in  the  southern  extreme  of  the 
confederacy.  There  were  in  no  part  of  America,  more 
determined  whigs  than  the  opulent  slaveholders  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  Tfie  active  and  spirit 
ed  part  of  the  community,  who  felt  themselves  possessed 
of  talents,  that  would  raise  them  to  eminence  in  a  free 
government,  longed  for  the  establishment  of  independent 
constitutions:  but  those  who  were  in  possession  or  ex- 
pectation of  royal  favour,  or  of  promotion  from  Great- 
Britain,  wished  that  the  connexion  between  the  parent 
state  and  the  colonies,  might  be  preserved.  The  young, 
the  ardent,  the  ambitious  and  the  eriterprizing  were  most- 
ly whigs,  but  the  phlegmatic,  the  timid,  the  interested  and 
those  who  wanted  decision  were,  in  general,  favourers 
of  Great-Britahij  or  at  least  only  the  lukewarm,  inactive 
friends  of  independence.  The  whigs  received  a  great 
reinforcement  from  the  operation  of  continental  money, 
In  the  years  .1775?  1776,  and  in  the  first  months  of  f777> 
while  the  bills  of  congress  were  in  good  credit,  the  effects 
of  them  were  the  same,  as  if  a  foreign  power  had  made  the 
United  States  a  present  of  twenty  millions  of  silver  dol- 
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law.  Tlie  circulation  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money,  and 
the  employment  given  to  great  numbers  in  providing  for 
the  American  army,  increased  the  numbers  and  invigor- 
ated the  zeal  of  the  friends  of  the  revolution :  on  the  same 
principles,  the  American  War was  patronized  in  England, 
by  the  many  contractors  and  agents  for  transporting  and 
supplying  the  British  army*  In  both  cases  the  inconve- 
niences of  interrupted  commerce  were  lessened  by  the  em- 
ployment which  war  and  a  domestic  circulation  of  money 
substituted  in  its  room.  The  convulsions  of  war  afforded 
excellent  shelter  for  desperate  debtors.  The  spirit  of  the 
times  revolted  against  dragging  to  jails  for  ?deht>  men 
who  were  active  and  zealous  in  defending  their-  country, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  -owed  more  than  they 
were  worth,  by  going  within  the  .British  lines;  and  giv- 
ing themselves  the  merit  of  suffering  on  the  score  of  loyal- 
ty, not  only  put  their  creditors  to  defiance,  but  sometimes 
obtained  promotion  or  -  other  special  marks  of  royal 

favour.  rM^;:  ■^?::'--r^;-:?^-':-^) 

K  The  American  revolution,  on  the  one  hand,  brought 
forth  great  vices:  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  called  forth 
many  virtues,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  display  of  abil- 
ities, which,  but  for  that  event,  would  have  been  lost  to 
the  world.  When  the  war  began,  the  Americans  -were  a 
mass  of  husbandmen,  merchants,  mechanics,  and  fisher- 
men; but  the*necessities  of  the  Country  gave  a  spring  to 
the  active"  powers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  set  them  on 
thinking,  speaking  and  acting,  in  a  line  far  beyond  that 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  The  difference  be- 
tween nations  is  not  so  much  owing  to  nature,  as  to  edu- 
cation and  circumstances.  While  the  Americans  Were 
guided  by  the  leading  strings  of  the  mother  country,  they 
had  ho  scope  nor  encouragement  for  exertion.  All  the 
departments  of  government  were  established  and  execut- 
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ed  for  them,  but  not  by  them.  In  the  years  1775  and 
1776,  the  country  Being  suddenly  thrown  into  a  situation 
that  needed  the  abilities  of  all  its  sons,  these  generally 
took  their  places,  each  according  to  the  bent  of  his  in- 
clination. As  they  severally  pursued  their  objects  with 
ardour,  a  vast  expansion  of  the  human  mind  speedily  fol- 
lowed.' This  displayed  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It 
was  found  that  the  talents  for  great  stations  did  not  differ 
in  kind,  but  only  in  degree,  from  those  which  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  ordinary  business 
of  civil  society.  In  the  bustle  that  was  occasioned  by  the 
war,  few  ins  tances  could  be  produced  :  of  any  persons 
who  made  a  figure,  or  who  rendered  essential  services,- 
but  from  among  those  who  had  given  specimens  of  simi- 
lar talents  in  their  respective  professipus.  Those  who 
from  indolence  or  dissipation,  had  been  of  little  service 
to  the  community  in  time  of  peace,  were  found  equally 
unserviceable  in  war.  A  few  young  men  were  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule.  Some  of  these,  who  had  indulged; 
in  youthful  follies,  broke  off  from  their  vicious  courses, 
and  on  the  pressing  call  of  their  country  became  useful 
servants  of  the  public;  but  the  great  bulk  of  those  who. 
were  the  active  instruments  of  carrying  on  the  revolution, 
were  self-made,  industrious  men.  These,  who  by  their 
own  exertions  had  established  or  laid  a  foundation  for 
establishing  personal  independence,  were  most  generally 
trusted,  and  most  successfully  employed  in  establishing 
that  of  their  country.  In  these  times  of  action,  classical 
education  was  found  of  less  service,  than  good  natural 
parts,  guided  by  common  sense  and  sonnd  judgment. 

Several  names  could  be  mentioned,  of  individuals  who 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  other  language  than  their 
mother  tongue;  wrote,  not  only  accurately;  but  elegantly, 
on  public  business.  It  seemed  as  if  the  war  not  only  re- 
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quired,  but  created  talents.  Men  whose  minds  were 
warmed  with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  whose  abilities 
were  improved  by  daily  exercise,  and  sharpened  with  a 
laudable  ambition  to  serve  their  distressed  country, 
spoke,  wrote,  and  acted,  with  an  energy  far  surpassing 
all  expectations  which  could  be  reasonably  founded  6u 
their  previous  acquirements.  , 

The'  Americans  knew  but  little  of  one  another,  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution.  Trade  and  business  had  brought 
the  inhabitants  of  their  seaports  acquainted  with  each 
other>  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  interior' country 
were  unacquainted  with  their  fellow  citizens.,  A  conti- 
nental army,  and  congress,  composed  of  men  from  all  the 
states,  by  freely  mixing  together,  were  assimilated  into 
one  mass. :  Individuals  of  both,  mingling  with  the  citi-' 
zens,  disseminated  principles  of  union  among  them.  Lo- 
cal prejudices  abated.  By -frequent  collision  asperities 
Were  worn  off,  and  a  foundation  was  laid  for  tlie  esta- 
blishment of  a  nation,  out  of  discordant  materials.  Inter- 
marriages  between  men  and  women  of  different,  states 
were  mueh  more  common  than  before  the  war,  and  be- 
came an  additional  cement  to  the  union.  Unreasonable 
jealousies  had  existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  and  of  the  southern  states ;  but  on  becoming  bek. 
ter  acquainted  with  each  other,  these  in  a  great  measure 
subsided.  A  wiser  policy  prevailed.  Men  of  liberal 
minds  led  the  way  in  discouraging  local  distinctions,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  as  soon  as  reason  got  the 
better  of  prejudice,  found  that  their  best  interests  would 
be  most  effectually  promoted  by  such  practices  and- sen- 
timents as  were  favourable  to. union.  Religious  bigotry 
had  broken  in  upon  the  peace  of  various  sects,  before  the 
American  war.  This  was  kept  up  by  partial  establish- ' 
raents,  and  by  a  dread  that  the  church  of  England, 
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through  the  power  of  the  mother  country,  would  be  made 
to  triumph  over  all  other  denominations.  These  appre- 
hensions were  done  away  by  the  revolution.  The  differ- 
ent sects,  having  nothing  to  fear  from  each  other,  dis- 
missed all  religious  controversy,;  A  proposal  for  intro- 
ducing bishops  into  America  before  the  war,  had  kindled 
a  flame  among  the  dissenters ;  but  the  revolution  was  no 
sooner  accomplished,  than  a  scheme  for  that  purpose 
was  perfected,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  all 
those  sects  who  had  previously  opposed  it.  Pulpits 
which  had  formerly  been  shut  to  worthy  men,,  because 
their  heads  had  not  been  consecrated  by  the  imposition 
of  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  or  of  a  presbytery,  have  since 
the  establishment  of  independence;  been  reciprocally 
opened  to  each  other,  whensoever  the  public  convenience 
required  it.  The  world  will  soon  see  the  result  of  an  ex- 
periment in  politics,  and  be  able  to  determine  whether 
the  happiness  of  society  is  increased,  by  religious  esta- 
blishments, or  diminished  by  the  want  of  them. 

Thougli  schools  and  colleges  were  generally  shut  up 
during  the  Avar,  yet  many  of  the  arts  and  sciences  were 
promoted  by  it.  The  geography  of  the  United  States 
before  the  revolution  was  but  little  known ;  but  the 
marches  of  armies, and  the  operations  of,  war,  gave  birth 
to  many  geographical  enquiries  and  discoveries,  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  made.  A  passionate 
fondness  for  studies  of  this  kind,  and  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  country^  excited  one  of  its  sons,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Morse,  to  travel  through  every  state  of  the- 
union,  and  amass  a  fund  of  topographical  knowledge, 
far  exceeding  any  thing  heretofore  communicated  to  the 
public.  The  necessities  of  the  states  led  to  the  study  of 
tactics,  fortification,  gunnery,  and  a  variety  of  .  other 
arts  connected  with  war,  and  diffused  a  knowledge  of 
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them  among  a  peaceable  people,  who  would  otherwise 
have  had  no  inducement  to  study  them.  ; 

The  abilities  of  iugenious  men  were  directed 
make  farther  improvements  in  the.  art  of  destroying  an." 
enemy.  Among  these,  David  Bushnell  of  Connecticut^ 
invented  a  machine  for  submarine  navigation,  which 
was  found  to  answer  the  purpose  of  rowing  horizontal? 
ly  at  any  given  depth  under  water,  and  of  rising  or" 
jinking  at  pleasure.  To  this  was  attached  a  magazine 
of  powder,  and  the  whole  was  contrived  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  make  it'  practicable  to  blow  up  vessels  by 
machinery  under  them.  Mr.  Bushnell  also  contrived 
sundry  other  curious  machines  for  the  annoyance  of  Brv 
tish  shipping  |  but  from  accident  they  only  succeeded 
in  part.  He  destroyed ;  one  vessel  in  charge  of  commo- 
dore Symonds,  and  a  second  one  near  the  shore  of 
Long-Island.  ' "  •  .  "  • 

Surgery  was  one  of  the  arts  which  was  promoted  by 
the  war.  From  the  want  of  hospitals  and  other  aids, 
the  medical  men  of  America,  had  few  opportunities  of 
perfecting  themselves  in  this  art,  the  thorough  know- 
ledge of  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice  and 
observation.  The  melancholy  events  of  battles,  gave 
the  American  students  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and 
learning  more  in  one  day,  than  they  could  have  ac- 
quired in  years  of  peace.  It  was  in  the  hospitals  of  the 
United  States,  that  Dr.  Rush  first  discovered  the  me- 
thod of  curing  the  lock-jaw  by  bark  and  wine)  added 
to  other  invigorating  remedies,  which  has  since  been 
adopted  With  success  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  Unit? 
ed  States.     ■''•■•'„■•■.''■.'•,'>■■'  ' 

The  science  of  government,  has  been  more  generaU 
ly  diffused  among  the  Americans  by  means  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  policy  of  Great-Britain^  in  throwing  |hem 
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out  of  her  protection,  induced  a  necessity  of  establish- 
ing  independent  constitutions.  '  This  led  to  reading  and 
;  reasoning  on  the  subject.  The  many  errors  that  were 
at  first  committed"  by  unexperienced  statesmen,  -have 
been  a  practical  comment  on  the  folly  of  unbalanced 
constitutions,  and  injudicious  laws.  The  discussions 
concerning  the  -  new  constitution,  gave  birth  to  much 
reasoning  on  the  subject  of  government,  and  particu- 
larly to  a  series  of  letters  signed  Publius,  but  really 
the  work  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  which  much  po- 
litical knowledge  and  wisdom  were  displayed,  and 
'which  will  long  remain  a  monument  of  the  strength  and 
acuteness  of  the  human  understanding  in  investigating 
truth.  •  .  .'>;-■■ 

When  Great-Britain  first  began  her  encroachments 
on  the  colonies,,  there  were  few  natives  of  America  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  as  speakers  or  writers, 
but  the  controversy  between  the  two  countries  multipli- 
ed their  number. 

The  stamp  act,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  in 
1765,  employed  the  pens  and  tongues  of  many  of  the 
colonists,  and  by  repeated  exercise  improved  their  abili- 
ty to  serve  -  their  country.  The  duties  imposed  hj  1767, 
called  forth  the  pen  of  John  Dickinson,  who  in  a  series 
of  letters  signed  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  may  be  said 
to  have  sown  the  seeds  of  the  revolution.  For  being 
universally  read  by  the  colonists,  they  universally  en- 
lightened them  on*  the  dangerous  consequences  likely 
to  result  from  their  being  taxed  by  the  parliament  of 
Great-Britain. 

In  establishing  American  independence,  the  pen  and 
the  press  had  merit  equal  to  that  of  the  sword.  As  the 
war  was  the  people's  war,  and  was  carried  on  without 
funds,  ,  the  exertions  of  the  army  would  have  been  in- 
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sufficient  to  effect  the  revolution,  unless  the  great  body 
of  the  people  had  been  prepared  for  it,  and.  also  kept  in 
a  constant  disposition  to  oppose  Great-Britain.  To  rouse 
and  unite  the  inhabitants,  and  to  persuade  them'  to  pa- 
tience for  several  years,  under  present  sufferings,  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining,  remote  advantages  for  their  pos- 
terity, was  a  work  of  difficulty :  this  was  effected  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  "tongues  and  pens  of  the  well  in- 
formed citizens,  and  on  it  depended  the  success  of  mili- 
tary operations.         .  .<:;■  \ . 

To  enumerate  the  names  of  all  those  who  wei*e  suc- 
cessful .labourers  in  this  arduous  business,  is  impossible. 
The  following  list  contains,  in  nearly  alphabetical  order, 
the  names-  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  in  favour  of 
the  rights  of  America.  ■/■ 
•  John  Adams,  and  Samuel  Adams,  of  Boston ;  Bland, 
of  Virginia ;  John  Dickinson,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Daniel 
Dulany,  of  Annapolis ;.  William  Henry  Drayton,  of 
South- Carolina  5  Dr.  Franklin,  of Philadelphia ;  John 
Jay,  and.  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New- York ;  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  Arthur  Lee,  of  Virginia ;  Jonathan  Hy-. 
man,  of  Connecticut ;  Governor  Livingston,  of  New- 
Jersey  ;  Dr.  Mayhew,  and  James  Otis,  of  Boston ;  Tho- 
mas Paine,  Dr.  Hush,  Charles  Thompson,  and  James 
Wilson,  of  Philadelphia ;  William  Tennant,  of  South- 
Carolina  ;  Josiah  Quincy,  and  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston. 
These  and  many  others  laboured  in  enlightening  their 
countrymen,  on  the  subject  of  their  political  interests, 
and  in  animating  them  to  a  proper  line  of  conduct,  in 
defence:  of  their  liberties.  To  these  individuals  may  be 
added,  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  especially  in  New- 
•'England.  The  printers  of  newspapers,  had  also  much 
merit  in  the  same  way.  Particularly  Edes  and  Gill,  of 
Boston;  Holt,  of  New- York;  Bradford,  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  Timothy,  of  South-Carolina. 
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The  early  attention  which  had  been  paid  to  literature 
ill  New-England,  was  also  eminently  conducive  to  then 
success  of  the  Americans  in  resisting  GreatTBritain.- 
The  university  of  Cambridge  was  founded  as  early  as 
1636,  and  Yale  college  in  1700.  It  has  been  computed, 
that  in  the  year  the  Boston  port  act  was  passed,  there 
were  in  the  four  eastern,  colonies,  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand graduates  of  their  colleges  dispersed  through  their 
several  towns,  who  by  their  knowledge  and  abilities, 
were  able  to  influence  and  direct  the  great  body  of  the 
people  to  a  proper  line,  of  conduct/ for  opposing  the  en- 
croachments of  Grcat-Britain  on  their  liberties.  ^  The 
colleges  to  the  southward  of  New-England,  except  that 
of  William  and  Mary,  in  Virginia,  were  but  of  modern 
date  ;  but  they  had  been  of  a  standing  sufficiently  long* 
to  have  trained  for  public  service  a  considerable  number 
of  the  youth  of  the  country.4  The  college  of  New-Jer- 
sey, -which  was  incorporated  about  28  years  before  thfr 
revolution,  had  in  that  time  educated  upwards  of  300 
persons,  who,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  active  and 
useful  friends  of  independence.  From  the  influence 
which,  knowledge  had  in  securing  and  preserving  the 
liberties  of  America,  the  present /generation  may  trace 
the  wise  policy  of  their  fathers,  in  erecting  schools  and 
colleges.  They  may  also  learn  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
found  more,  and  support  all  such  institutions. ;  Without 
the  advantages  derived  from  these  lights  of  this  new 
'  world,  the  United  States  would  probably  have  fallen 
in  their  unequal .  contest  with  Great-Britain.  Union," 
which  was  essential  to/the  success  of  their  resistance, 
could  scarcely  have  taken  place,  in  the  measures  adopts 
ed  by  an  ignorant  multitude.  Much  less  could  wisdom 
m  couiicil,  unity  in  system,  or  perseverehce  iii  the  prose- 
cution of  a  long  and  self-denying  war,  be  expected 
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from  an  uninformed  people.  It  is  a  well  known  fact, 
thai  persons  unfriendly  to  the  revolution,  Were  always 
mosT  numerous  in  those  parts  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  either  never  been  ilhimihated,  or but  faint- 
ly warmed  by  the  rays  of  science.  The  uninformed 
arid  the  misinformed^  Gohstituted  a;  great  proportion  of 
those  Americans,  who  preferred  the  leading  strings  of 
the  parent  state,  though  encroaching  on  their  liberties, 
to  a  government  of  their  own  countrymen  and  fellow* 
citizens.  ■;; V;-;-"i:- . 

As  literature  had  in  tha  first  itistance  favoured  the 
revolution,  so  in  its  turn,  the  revolution  promoted  litem- ' 
ture.  The  study  of  eloquence  and  of  the  belles  lettres, 
Was  more  successfully  prosecuted  in  America,  after  the 
disputes  between  Great-Britain  and  her  colonies  began 
to  be  serious,  than  it  ever  had  been  before.  The  various 
orations,  addresses,  letters,  dissertations  and  other  lite* 
rary  performances  which  the  war  made  necessary,  call- 
ed  forth  abilities  where  they  were,  and  excited  the 
rising  generation  to  study  arts,  which  brought  with  them 
their  own  reward.  Many  incidents  afforded  materials 
for  the  favourites  of  the  muses,  to  display  their  talents. 
Even  burlesquing  royal  proclamations,  by  parodies  and 
doggerel  poetry,  had  great  effects  on  the  minds  of  the 
people.  A  celebrated  historian  has  remarked,  ihat  the  ^ 
song  of  Lillibullero  forwarded  the  revolution  of  1688 
in  England.  It  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  similar  pro- 
ductions produced  similar  effects  in  America.  Francis4 
Hoplcinson  rendered  essential  service  to  his  country,  by 
turning  the  artillery  of  wit  and  ridicule  on  the  enemy. 
Philip  Freneau  laboured  successfully  in  the  same  way. 
Royal  proclamations  and  other  productions  Which  issu: 
ed  from  royal  printing  presses,  were,  by  the  help  of  a  ' 
warm  imagination,  arrayed  in  such  dresses  as  rendered 
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them  truly  ridiculous.  Trumbull,  with  a  vein  of  origin- 
al hudibrastic  humour,  diverted  his  countrymen  so  much 
with  the  follies  of  their  enemies,  that  for  a  time  they 
forgot  the  calamities  "of  war.  Humphries  twined  the 
literary  with  the  military  laurel,  by  superadding  the 
fame  of  an  elegant  poet,  to  that  of  an  accomplished  of- 
ficer. Barlow  increased  the  fame  of  his  country  and  of 
the  distinguished  actors  in  the  revolution,  by  the  bold 
design  of  an  epic  poem  ably  executed,  on  the  idea  that 
Columbus  foresaw  in  vision,  the  great  scenes  that  were 
to  be  transacted  on  the  theatre  of  that  new  world  which 
he  had  discovered.  Dwight  struck  out,  in  the  same  line, 
and  at  an  early  period  of  life  finished  an  elegant  work, 
entitled  the  Conquest  of  Canaan,  on  a  plan  which  has 
rarely  been  attempted.  The  principles  of  their  mother 
tongue,  were  first  unfolded  to  the  Americans  since  the 
revolution,  by  their  countryman  Webster.  Pursuing  an 
unbeaten  track,  he  has  made  discoveries  in  the  genius 
and  construction,  of  the  English  language,  which  had 
escaped  the  researches .  of  preceding-  philologists. 
These,  and  a  gronn  of  other  literary  characters,  have 
been  brought  into  view  by  the  revolution.  It  is  remarka- 
ble, that  of  these,  Connecticut  has  produced  an  unusu- 
al proportion.  In  that  truly  republican  state,  every 
thing  conspires  to  adorn  human  nature  with  its  highest 
honours.  -'v  Y-~< 

:  From  the  latter  periods  of  the  revolution  till  the  pre- 
sent time,  schools,  colleges,  societies  and  institutions 
for  promoting  literature,  arts,  manufactures,  agriculture, 
and  for  extending  human  happiness,  have  been  increas-. 
ed  far  beyond  any  thing  that  ever  took  place  before  the 
declaration  of  independence.  Every  state,  in  the  union, 
has  done  more  or  less  in  this  way,  but  Pennsylvania 
has  done  the  most.  The  following  institutions  have  been 
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very  lately  founded  in  that  state,  and-  most  of  them  iu 
the  time  of  the  war  or  since  the  peace.  An  university 
ia  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  a  college  of  physicians  in 
the  same  place ;  Dickinson  college  at  Carlisle ;  Frank- 
lin college  at  Lancaster ;  the  protestant  episcopal  acade- 
my  in  Philadelphia ;  academies  At  York-Town,  at  Ger- 
mantown,  at  Pittsburgh  and  Washington ;  and  an  aca- 
demy in  Philadelphia  for  young  ladies ;  societies  for 
promoting  political  enquiries;  for  the  medical  relief  of 
the  poor/ under  the  title  of  the  Philadelphia  dispensa- 
ry; for  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery,  arid  the  re- 
lief of  free  negroes  unlawfully  held  in  bondage;  for 
propogating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians,  under  the 
direction  of  the  united  brethren ;  for  the  encouragement 
of  manufactures  and  the  useful  arts:  for  alleviating 
the  miseries  of  prisons.  Such  have  been  some  of  the 
beneficial  effects,  which  have  resulted  from  that  ex- 
pansion of  the  human  mind,  which  has  been  produced 
by  the  revolution,  but  these  have  hot  been  without  alloy. 

To  overset  an  established  government  unhinges 
many  of  those  principles  which  bind  individuals  to 
each  other.  A  long  time,  and  much  prudence,  will  be 
necessary  to  reproduce  a  spirit  of  union  and  that  rev- 
erence for  govern  ment,  without  which-  socie  ty  is  a  rope 
of  sand.  The  right  of  the  people  to  resist  their  rulers, 
when  invading  their  liberties,  forms  the  corner  stone  of 
the  American  republic.  This  principle,  though  just 
in  itself,  is  not  favourable  to  the  tranquillity  of  present 
establishments.  The  maxims  and  measures,  which  in 
the  years  1774  and  1775j  were  successfully  inculcated 
and  adopted  by  American  patriots,  for  oversetting  the 
established  government,  will  answer  a  similar  purpose 
when  recurrence  is  had  to  them  by  factious  demagogues 
for  disturbing  the  freest  governments  that  were  ever  de- 
vised. 
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"War  never  fails  to  injure  the  morals  of  the  people 
engaged  in  it.  The  American  war,  in  particular,  had  an. 
unhappy  influence  of  this  kind.  Being  begun  without 
funds  or  regular  establishments,  it  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  violating  private  rights ;  and  in  its  progress, 
it  involved  a  necessity  for  breaking  solemn  promises, 
iind  plighted  public  faith.  The  failure  of  national  jus- 
tice^ which  was  in  some  degree  unavoidable,  increased 
the  difficulties  of  performing  private  engagements,  and 
weakened  that  sensibility  to  the  obligations  of  public 
and  private  honour,  which  is  a  security  for  the  punctual 
performance  of  contracts.  "  .  '. 

In  consequence  of  the  war,  the  institutions  of  religion 
have  been  deranged,  the  public  worship  of  the  deity 
suspended,  and  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  de- 
prived  of  the  ordinary  means  of  obtaining  that  reli- 
gious knowledge,  which  tames  the  fierceness,  and  soft- 
ens the  rudeness  of  human  passions  arid  manners.  Ma- 
ny of  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  most 
high,  were  destroyed,  and  these,  from  a  deficiency  of 
'ability  and  inclination,;  are  not  yet  rebuilt.  The  cjergy 
were  left  to  suffer,  without  proper  support.  The  depre- 
ciation of  the  paper  currency  was  particularly  injurious 
to  them:  It  reduced  their  salaries  to  a  pittance,  so  in- 
sufficient for  their  maintenance,  that  several  of  them 
were  obliged  to  lay  down  their  profession,  and  engage 
in  other  pursuits.  Public  preaching,  of  which  many  of 
the  inhabitants  were  thus  deprived,  seldom  fails  of  ren- 
dering essential  service  to  society,  by  civilizing  the  mul- 
titude and  forming  them  to  union,  No  class  of  citizens 
have  contributed  more  to  the  revolution  than  the  clergy, 
and  none  have  hitherto  suffered  more  in  consequence  of 
it.  From  the  diminution  of  their  number,  and  the  penu- 
ry to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  civil  govern- 
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ment  has  lost  many  of  the  advantages  it  formerly  deriv- 
ed from  the  public  instructions  of  that  useful  order  of 

men.  >'^-\v  . h^'-; 

:  On  the  whole,  the  literary,  political,  and  military 
talents  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been, 
improved  by  the  revolution,  but  their  moral  character  is 
inferior  to  what  it  formerly  was.  So  great  is  the  change 
for  the  worse,  that  the  friends  of  public  order  are  loudly 
called  upon  to  exert  their  utmost  abilities,  in  extirpating 
the  vicious  principles  and  habits,  which  have  taken 
deep  root  during  the  late  convulsions.  , 
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The  discharge  of  the  American  army  !  Tht  ei'dc- 
uation  of  New-York:  The  resignation  of  i7^' 

'  -  General  Washington ;  Arrangements  of  Congress 
for  disposing  of  their  western  territory,  and  paying 

■  their  debts:  The  distresses  of  the  States  after  the 
peace :  The  inefficacy  of  the  articles  of  the  confedera- 
tion :  A  grand  convention  for  amending  the  govern* 
ment :  The  ne  w  constitution  :  General  Washington 
appointed  President  J  An  address  to  the  people  of  the 

'  United  States.  V:;'"- '  '■    '  *• 

While  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  an- 
ticipating the  blessings  of  peace,  their  army,  which  had 
successfully  stemmed  the  tide  of  British  victories,  was 
unrewarded  for  its  services.,  The  states  which  had  been 
rescued  by  their  exertions  from  slavery,  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  pay  them  their  stipulated  due.  To  dismissof- 

VOL.  II.  2fT 
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v  ficcrs  arid  soldiers,  who  had  spent  the  prime  of  their 
;  days  in  serving  their  country,  without  an  equivalent  for 
their  labours,  or  even  a -sufficiency  to  enable  them,  to 
gain  a  decent  livingj  was  a  hard  but  unavoidable  case. 
SvraA  10j  An  attempt  was  made  by  anonymous  arid  sedi- 
..  •  1783*  -.  tidus  publications  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  of- 
ficers' and  soldiers,  and  induce  them  to  unite  in  redress- 
ing their  own  grievances,  while  they  had  arms  in  their 
hands.   As  soon  as  general  Washington  was  informed 
of  the  nature  of  these  papers,  he  requested  the  general 
and  field  officers,  with  one  officer  from  each  company, 
and  a  proper  representation  from  the  staff  of  the  army, 
J         to  assemble  on  an  early  day.  He  rightly  judged 
*  ar'     that  it  would  be  much  easier  to  divert  from  a 
wrong  to  a  right  path,  than  to  recal  fatal  and  hasty 
steps,  after  they  had  once  been  taken.  The  period,  pre- 
viously to  the  meeting  of  the  officers,  was  improved  in 
preparing  them  for  the  adoption. of  moderate  measures. 
General  Washington  sent  for  one  officer  after  another, 
and  enlarged  in  private,  on  the  fatal  consequences,  and 
particularly  on  the  loss  of  character  to  the  whole  army, 
which  would  result  from  intemperate  resolutions. 
a "'  '  When  the  officers  were  convened,  the  command- 
er  in  chief  addressed  them  in  a  speech  well  calculated 
to  calm  their  minds.  He  also  pledged  himself  to  exert 
all  his  abilities  and  influence  in  their  favour,  and  re- 
quested  them»to  rely  on  the  faith  of  their  country,  and 
conjured  them,  "  as  they  valued  their  honour,  as  they 
respected  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  as  they  regarded 
the  military  and  national  character  of  America,  to  ex- 
press their  utmost /detestation  of  the  man,  who  was  at- 
tempting to  open  the  flood  gates  of  civil  discord,  and 
deluge  their  rising  empire  with  blood."  General  Wash- 
ington then  retired.  The  minds  of  those  who  had  heard 
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him  were  in  such  an  irritable  state,  that  nothing  but:  their 
most  ardent;  patriotism  and  -  his  unbounded  influence, 
prevented  the  proposal  of  rash  resolutions,  which,  if 
adopted,  would  have  gullied  the  glory  of  seven  years' 
service.  No  reply  whatever  was  made  to  the  general's 
speech,  -The  happy  moment  was.  seized, .  while  the 
minds  of  the  officers,  softened  by  the  eloquence  ;  of 
their  beloved  commander,  were  in  a  yielding  state, 
and'  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  by  which* 
they  declared,  "  that  no  circumstances  of  distress  or 
danger  should  induce  a  conduct  that  might  tend  to  sully 
the  reputation  and  glory  they  had  acquired ;  that  the 
army  continued  to  have  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  congress  and  their  country ;  that  they  viewed 
with abhorrence  and  rejectedrwith  disdain,  the infamous 
propositions  in  the  late  anonymous  address  to. the  of- 
ficers of  the  army."  Tod  much  praise,  cannot  be  given 
to  general  Washington,  for  the  patriotism  and  decision 
which  marked  his  conduct  in  the  whoh^of  this  serious 
transaction.  Perhaps  in  no  instance  did  the  United 
States  receive  from  Heaven  a  more  signal  deliverance, 
through  the  hands  of  the  commander  in  chief, 
.  Soon  after  these  events,  congress  completed  a  ^  22 
resolution  which  had  been  for  some  time  pending,  *  ' 
that  the  officers  of  their  army,  who  preferred  a  sum  in 
gross  to  an  annuity,  should  be  entitled  to  receive  to  the- 
amount  of  five  years  full  pay,  in  money,  or  securities  at 
six  per  cent,  per  annum,  instead  of  their  halfjjay  for 
life,  which  had  been  previously  promised  to  them.  % 

To  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  dismissing  a  JIa'2g 
great  number  of  soldiers  in  a  body,  furloughs  May,  ^" 
were  freely  granted  to  individuals,  and  after  their  disper- 
sion they  were  hot  enjoined  to  return.  By  this  arrangement 
a  critical  moment  was  got  over.  A  great  part  of  an  un- 
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paid  army,  was  disbanded  and  dispersed  over  the  states, 
without  tumult  or  disorder:  The  privates  generally  be- 
took themselves  to  labour,  and  crowned  the  merit  of  be- 
ing good  soldiers,  by  becoming  good  citizens.'  Several 
of  the  American  officers,  who  had  been  bred  mechanics, 
resumed  their  trades.  In  old  countries  the  disbanding  a 
single  regiment,  even  though  fully  paid,  has  often  pro- 
duced* serious  consequences;  but  in  America,  where 
arms  had  been  taken  up  for  self  defence,  they  were 
peaceably  laid  down  as  soon  as  they  became  unnecessa- 
ry. As  soldiers  had  been  easily  and1  speedily  formed  in 
4775,  out  of  farmers,  planters,  and  mechanics,  with 
equal  ease  and  expedition  in  the  year  1783,  they  drop- 
ped their  adventitious  character,  and  resumed  their  for- 
mer .occupations.  About  80  of  the  Pennsylvania  levies 
formed  an  exception  to  the  prevailing  peaceable  disposi- 
juiies °f  '«rmy«,  These,  in  defiance  of  their  offi- 
1783.  Cers,  set  out  from  Lancaster,  and  marched  to 
Philadelphia  to  .seek  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  from 
the  executive  council  of  the  state.  The  mutineers,  in  op- 
position to  advice  and  entreaties,  persisted  in  their  march, 
till  they  arrived  at  Philadelphia.  They  were  there  joined 
by  some  other  troops,  who  were  quartered  in  the  barracks, 
The  whole,  amounting  to  upwards  of  3Q0  men,  marched 
with  fixed  bayonets  and  drums,  to  the  statehouse,  in 
which  congress  and  the  supreme  executive  council  of 
Pennsylvania  held  their  sessions.  They  placed  guards 
at  every  door,  and  sent  in  a  written  message  to  the  presi- 
dent and  council  of  the  state,  and  threatened  to  let  loose 
an  enraged  soldiery  upon  them,  if  they  were  not  gratified 
as  to  their  demand  within  20  minutes.  The  situation  of 
congress,  though  they  were  not  the  particular  object  of 
the  soldiers7  resentment,  was  far  from  being  agreeable. 
After  being  about  three  hours  under  duresse  they  retired, 
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but  previously  resolved  that  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  had  been  grossly  insulted.  Soon  after  they  left 
Philadelphia,  and  fixed  on  Princeton  as  the  place  of  their 
next  meeting.  General  Washington  immediately  ordered 
a  large  detachment  of:  his  army>  to  march  for  Philadel. 
phia.  Previously  to  their  arrival,  the  disturbances  were 
quieted  without  bloodshed.  Several  of  the  mutineers 
were  tried  and  condemned,  two  to  suffer  death,  and  four 
to  receive'  corporal  punishment,  but  they  were  all  after- 
wards  pardoned. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  congress  issued  q  .  *  ^ 
a  proclamation,  in  which  the  arnties  of  the  United  -  ^ ;  v 
States  were  applauded,  "for  having  displayed  in  the 
progress  of  an  arduous  and  difficult  War,  every  military 
and  patriotic  virtue,  and  in  which  the  thanks  of  their 
country  were  given  them,  for  their  long,  eminent  and 
faithful  services."  Congress  then  declared  it  to  he  their 
pleasure,  "  that  such  part  of  their  federal  armies>  as  stood 
engaged  to  serve  during  the  war,  should  from  and  after 
the  third  day  of  November  next,  be  absolutely  discharg- 
ed from  .  the  said  service."  On  the  day  preced-  -  vj  -• 
ijig  their  dismission,  general  Washington  issued  ;  °;'  f ' 
his  farewell  orders,  in  the  most,  endearing  language.  Af. 
ter  giving  them  his  advice  respecting  their  future. conduct, 
and  bidding  them  an  affectionate  farewell^  he  concluded 
with,  these  words : (i  May  ample  justice  be  done  them 
here,  and  may  the  choicest  of  Heaven's  favours,  both 
here  and,  hereafter,  attend  those,  who  under  the.  divine 
auspices  have  secured  innumerable  blessings  for  others. 
With  these  wishes,  and  this  benediction,  the  commander 
in  chief  is  about  to  retire  from  service;  the  curtain  of 
separation  Will  soon  be  drawn,  and  the  military  scene> 
to  him,  will  be  closed  for  ever."  ~ 

With  great  exertions  of  the  sup  erintendant  of  finance 
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four  months  pay,  in  part  of  several  years  arrearages, 

,,  were  given  to  the  army.  This  sum,  though  trifling,  was 
all  the  immediate  recompense  the  states  were  able,  to 
make  to  those  brave  men,  who  had  conducted  their  coun- 
try through  an  eight  years  war,  to  peaee  and  independence. 
S ."- ::<  ;  The  evacuation  of  New- York, ,  took  place  in 
ov'  '  about  three  weeks  after  the  American  army  was 
discharged.  For  a  twelvemonth  preceding,  there  Had 

.  been  an  unrestrained  communication  between  that  city, 
though  a  British  garrison,  and  the  adjacent  country.  The; 
bitterness  of  war  passed  away,  and  civilities  ,:were  freely 
interchanged  between  those,  who  had  lately  sought  for 

,  opportunities  to  destroy  each  other.  General  Washington 
and  governor .  Clinton,  with  their  suits,  made  a  public 
entry  into  the  city  of  New- York,  as  soon  as  the  royal 

,  army  was  withdrawn.  The  lieutenant  governor,  and 
members  of  the  council,  the  officers  of  the  American  ar- 
my, and  the  citizens,  followed  in  an  elegant  procession. 
It  was  remarked  that  an  unusual  proportion  of  those  who 

'  in  1776,  had  fled  from  New- York,  were  by  death  cut  off 
from  partaking  in  the  general  joy,  which  flowed  in  upon 
their  fellow  citizens,  on  returning  to  their  ancient  habita- 
tions. The  ease  and  affluence  which  they  enjoyed  in  the 
days  of  their  prosperity,"  made  the  severities  of  exile  in- 
convenient to  all,  and  fatal  to  many,  particularly  to  such 
as  were  advanced  in  life.  Those  who  survived,  both  felt 
and  expressed  the  overflowings,  of  joy,  on  finding  their 
sufferings  and  services  rewarded  with  the  recovery  of, 
(their  country,  the  expulsion  of  their  enemies,  and  the 
establishment  of  their  independence.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  display  of  fireworks,  which  exceeded  every 
thing  of  the  kind  before  seen  in  the  United  States.  They 
commenced  by  a  dove's  decending  with  an  olive  branch, 
and  setting  fire  to  a  maron  battery.  ;  ;  v 
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The  hour  now  approached  in  which  it  became^  neces- 
sary for  general  Washington  to  take  leave  of  his  officers, 
who  had  been  endeared  to  him  by  a  long  series  of  com- 
mon sufferings  and  dangers. !  This  was  done  in  a  solemn 
manner!  The  officers  having  previously  assembled  for 
the  purpose,  general  Washington  joined  them,  and  call- 
ing for  a  glass  of  wine,  thus  addressed  them :  "  With  a,, 
heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  I  how  take  my  leave  of 
you.  I  most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be 
as  prosperous  and  happy,  as  your  former  ones  have  been 
glorious  and' honourable."  The  officers  came  up  succes- 
sively, and  he  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  each, of  them. 
When  this,  affecting  scene  was  over,  Washington  left 
the  room,  and  passed  through  the  corps  of  light  infantry, 
to  the  place  of  embarkation.  The  officers  followed  in  a 
solemn  mute  procession,  with  dejected  countenances.  On 
his  entering  the  barge  to  cross  the  Xovlh-lliver,  he  turn- 
ed towards  the  companions  of  his  glory,  and  by  waving 
his  hat,  bid  them  a  silent  adieu.  Some  of  them  answered 
this  last  signal  of  respect  and  affection  with  tears,  and 
all  of  them  hung  upon  the  barge  which  conveyed;  him 
from  their  sight,  till  they  could  no  longer  distinguish  in 
it  the  person  of  their  beloved  commander  in  chief. 

A  proposal  was  made  to  perpetuate  the  friendship  of  r 
the  officers,  by  forming  themselves  into  a  society;,  to  be 
named  after  the  famous  Roman  patriot,  Cincinnatus. 
The  extreme  jealousy  of  the  new  republics  suspected 
danger  to  their  liberties,  from  the  union  of  the  leaders 
of  their  late  army,  and  especially  from  a  part  of  their 
institution,  which  held  out  to  their  posterity,  the  honour 
of  being  admitted  members  of  the  same  society.-  To  ob- 
viate all  grounds  of  feat,  the  general  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety, recommended  an  alteration  of  their  institution, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  eight  of  the  state  societies. 
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By  this  recommendation  it  was  proposed  to  expunge 
every  tiling  that  was  hereditary,  and  to  retain  little  else 
than  their  original  name,  and  a  social,  charitable  insti- 
tution for  perpetuating  their  personal  friendships,  and 
relieving  the  wants  of  their  indigent  brethren.  General 
Washington,  on  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  A- 
merican  army,  by  a  circular  letter  to  the  governors  or 
presidents  of  the  individual  states,  gave  his  parting  ad, 
vice  to  his  countrymen ;  and,  with  all  the  charms  of  elo- 
quence, inculcated  the  necessity  of  union,  justice,  subor- 
dination, and  of  such  principles  and  practices,  as  their 
new  situation  required.  r     v      *  \ 

■  The  army  being  disbanded,  the  commander  in  chief 
proceeded  to  Annapolis,  then  the  seat  of  congress,  to 
resign  his  commission.  On  his  way  thither,  he  delivered 
to  the  comptroller  in  Philadelphia  an  account  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  all  the  public  money  he  had  ever  received. 
This  was  in  his  own  had  writing,  and  every  efttry  was 
made  in  a  very  particular  manner.  The  whole  sum, 
which,  in  the  course,  of  the  war  had  passed  through  his 
hands, amounted  only  to  14,470$.  i8s.$d.  sterling.  Noth- 
ing was  charged  or  retained  as  a  reward  for  personal  ser- 
vices, arid  actual  disbursements  had  been  managed  with 
such  economy  and  fidelity,  that  they  were  all  covered 
by  the  above  moderate  sum. 

In  every  town  and  village,  through  which  the  gene- 
ral  passed,  he  was  met  by  public  and  private  demonstra- 
tions of  gratitude  and  joy;  When  he  arrived  at 
?ec'  19'  Annapolis,  he  informed  congress  of  his  intention 
to  ask  leave  to  resign  the  commission  he  had  the  honour 
to  hold  in  their  service,  and  desired  to  know  their  plea- 
sure in  what  manner  it  would  be  most  proper  to  be 
done.  They  resolved  that  it  should  be  in  a  public  audi-. 

- '  ence.  When  the  day  fixed  for  that  purpose  ar- 
Dec'  23,  riyed,  a  great  number  of  distinguished  person- 
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ages  attended  the  interesting  scene.  At  a  proper  mo> 
ment,  general  Washington  addressed  Thomas  Mifflin, 
the  president,  in  the  following  words :  ;  ^  •  ; 

"Mr.  President,  ' 

"  The  great  events  on  which  my  resignation  depend^ 
'ed,  having  at  length  taken  place,  I  now  have  the  ho- 
nour of  offering  my  sincere  congratulations  to  congress/ 
and  of  presenting  myself  before  them  to  surrender  in* 
to  their  hands  the  trust  committed  to  me,  and  to  claim 
the  indulgence  of  retiring  from  the  service  of  my 
country.  /     '      1  ■  >>>  - 

«  Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  independence  and 
sovereignty,  and  pleased  with  the  opportunity  afforded 
the  United  States  of  becoming  a  respectable  nation,  I 
resign  with  satisfaction  the  appointment  I  accepted  with 
diffidence  ;  a  diffidence  in  my  abilities  to  accomplish  so 
arduous  a  task,  which,  however,  was  superceded  by  a 
confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  our  causey  the  support 
of  the  supreme  power  of  the  union,  and  the  patronage 
of  Heaven.    •<1;'  'v  '  r,-,.^j::-^,.,- 

"The  successful  termination  of  the  war  has  verified 
the  most  sanguine  expectations/  and  my  gratitude  for 
the  interposition  of  providence,  and  the  assistance  I  have 
received  from  my  countrymen,  increases  with  every  re- 
view of  the  momentous  contest.  :  :  ' 

«  While  I  repeat  my  obligations  to  the  army  in  gen- 
eral, I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings  not  to  ac- 
knowledge, in  this  place,  the  peculiar  services,  and  dis- 
tinguished merits  of  the  persons  who  have  been  attach- 
ed to  my  person  during  the  war :  it  was  impossible  the 
choice  of  confidential  officers  to- 'compose  my  family 
should  have  been  more  fortunate ;  permit  me,  sir,  to  re- 
commend in  particular  those  who  have  continued  in  the 
service  to  the  present  moment,  as  worthy  of  the  favora- 
ble notice  and  patronage  of  congress;  a  , 

'  vol.  ii.  .  '  2  u         •;  - ;  ■  . , 
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"I  consider  it  as  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  this 
last  solemn  act  of  my  official  life,- by  commending  the 
interests  of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protection  of  Al- 
mighty God,  and  those  who  have  the  superintendance 
of  them,  to  His  holy  keeping.  4 

•  .'«  Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I 
retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action ;  and  bidding  an 
affectionate  farewell  to  this  august  body,  under  whose 
orders  I  have  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my  commission,, 
and  take  my  leave  of  all  the  employments  of  public 
life."      ■:•  )■■,.■  _.;e:v.  -  /V-m^- v^'-W 

■  To  this  the  president  returned  the  following  answer  ; 

« The  United  States,  in  congress  assembled,  receive 
with  .emotions  too  affecting  for  utterance,  the  solemn 
resignation  of  the  authorities  under  which  you  have  led 
their  troops  with,  success/ through  a  perilous  and  doubt- 
ful war.         .: \ 

•  . "  Called  upon  by  your  country  to  defend  its  invaded 
rights,  you  accepted  -  the  sacred  charge  before  it  had 
formed  alliances,  and  whilst  it  was  without  friends  or  a 
government  to  support  you.        ■    s  . V 

"You  have  conducted  the  great  military  contest  with 
■wisdom  and  for titudej  invariably regarding  the  rights  of 
the  civil  power,  through  all  disasters  and  changes  :  you 
ii&ve,  by  the  love  and  confidence  of  your  fellow  (citi- 
zens, enabled  them  to  display  their  martial  genius,  and 
transmit  their  fame  to  posterity  ;  you  have  persevered 
till  these  United  States,  aided  by  a  magnanimous  king 
and  nation,  have  been  enabled,  under  a  just  providence, 
to  close  the  war  in  freedom,  safety  and  independence ; 
'on  which  happy  event  we  sincerely  join  you  in  con- 
'  gratulations.  . . 

-  "Having  defended  the  standard  of  liberty  in  this 
new  world— having  taught  a  lesson  useful  to  those  who 
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inflict/  and  to  those  who  feel  oppression, ;  you  retire 
from  the  great  theatre  of  action,  with  the  blessing  of 
your  fellow  citizens  ;  ■  hut  the  glory  of  your  virtues  will 
not  terminate  with  youv  military  command ;  it  will  con-, 
tinue  to  animate  remotest  ages.  We  feel;  with  you,  our 
obligations  to  the  army  in  general,  arid  will  particular* 
ly  charge  ourselves  with  the  interest  of  those  confiden- 
tial officers,  Who  have  attended  your  person  to  this  af- 
fecting moment.  Mv^'— ;  v1/: '  '^^a- 

"  We  join  you  in  commending  the  interests  of  our 
dearest  country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  be- 
seeching Him  to  dispose  the  hearts  and  minds  of  its 
citizens,  to  improve  the  opportunity  afforded  them,  of  be- 
coming a  happy  and  respectable  nation ;  and  for  you, 
we  address  to  Him  our  earnest  prayers,  that  a  life  so 
beloved  may  be  fostered  with  all  His  eare :  that  your 
days  may  be  happy  as  they  have  been  illustrious,  and 
that  He  will  finally  give  you  that  reward  -which  this 
world  cannot  give." 

The  great  scenes  that  crowded  in  upon- the  imagina- 
tion of  the  general,  and  of  the  president,  so  affected 
them  both,  that  they  almost  lost  the  power  of  utterance. 
The  mingled  emotions  that:  agitated  the  minds  of  the 
spectators,  on  seeing  the  commander  in  chief  of  their 
armies,  resigning  all  public  employments,  and  his  coun- 
try acknowledging  his  servsue,  and  loading  him  with 
their  blessings>  were  beyond  description.  Immediately 
on  resigning  his  commission,  Mr.  Washington  ff  hasten- 
ed with  ineffable  delights,"  (to  use  his  own  words)  to 
his  seat  at  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
in  Virginia*  Here  the  historian  would  wish  to  make  a 
pause,  while  he  described  the  simple  and  heart  felt  joy 
of  neighbours'  and  domestics,  who  welcomed  him  to  his 
home.  Let  it  not  be  deemed  foreign  to  his  present  sub- 
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ject,  to  do  homage  to  the  feelings,  and  character  of  the 
amiable  partner  of  his  conjugal  happiness,  upon  this 
occasion.  She  deserved  this  tide  of  unparalled  female 
honour  and  felicity,  for  she  loved  her  country^  and 
bore  with  more  than  Roman — with  christian  patience 
and  fortitude,  the  pains  to  which  his  long  absence, 
and  the  perils  of  his.  health  and  life  had  exposed  her. 
Fain  would  the  historian  pursue  the  illustrious  hero  of 
the  revolution,  a  little  further,  and  attempt  to  describe 
his  feelings  upon  his  first  review  of  the  events  of  the 
war,  from  the  quiet  station  which  he  now  occupied. 
But  this  digression  would  lead  him  far  from  the  objects 
of  his  history.  .  -.  ••  ;>: 

^To  pass  suddenly  from  the  toils  of  the  first  public 

!  commission  in  the  United  States,  to  the  care  of  a  farm  j 
to 'exchange  the  instruments  of  war  for  the  implements 
of  husbandry,  and  to  become  at  once,  the  patron  and 
example  of  ingenious  and  profitable,  agriculture,,  would 
to  most  men  have  been  a  difficult  task.  But  to  the  ele- 
vated mind  of  the  late  commander  in  chief  of  the  ar- 
mies of  the  United  States,  it  was  natural  and  delight- 
ful; and  should  these  pages  descend  to  posterity^  and 
war  continue  ages  hence  to  be  the  means  of  establish- 
ing national  justice,  let  the  commanders  of  armies  learn 
from  the,  example  <sf  general  Washington,  that  the  fame 
which  is  acquired  by  thft/p$*)rd,  without  guilt  or  ambi- 
tion, may  be  preserved  without  power  or  splendour,  in 

'  private  life.  • 

Though  the  war  was  over,  much  remained  for  con- 
gress to  do. '  The  proper  disposition  of  their  unsettled 
western  and  northern  frontier,  became  an  object  of  serir 
ous  attention.  The  eastern,  states  had-  been  settled  uni- 
formly in  townships,  but  the  middle  and  southern  states 
by  indiscriminate  location.  On  a  comparison  of  the 
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merits  of  these  different  methods  of  settling  a  licw  coun- 
try, congress  gave  a  decided  preference  to  the  former.' 
Conformably  to  these  principles,  an  ordinance  was  pass- 
ed ou  the  20th  of  May  1785,  for  disposing  of  that  part 
of  the  western  territory  which  bounds  on  Pennslvania. 
Many  settlers  soon  migrated,  to  this  country.-  Civil  gov^ 
ernment  was  established  among  them.  A  governor  and 
judges  were  appointed  and  paid  by  congress.  They- 
fixed  their  capital,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Ma-", 
rietta,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Muskingum  and  Ohio.  In 
the  first  years  of  their  settlement,  congress  ordained 
that  they  should  be  governed  as  a  colony  of  the  United 
States,  but  engaged,  that  as  soon  as  they  had  altaiued 
a  population  equal  to  that  of  the  smallest  of  the  old 
states,  they  should  be  received  into  the  union  on  equal 
terms.  By  this  liberal  policy,  the  blessings  of  a  free 
government  may  be  gradually  extended  to  the  remotest 
bounds  of  the  United  States.  ' 

These  arrangements  for  promoting  domestic  tranquilli- 
ty, were  accompanied  by  others  for  forming  commercial 
connexions  with  the  sovereigns  of  .Europe.  Towards 
the  clos e  of  the  war,  Dr.  Frankli n  had  concluded  a 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  king  of  Swe- 
den. He,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  were  appoint 
cd  joint  commissioners  for  forming  commercial  treaties 
with  foreign  powers;  They  succeeded  in  their  negocia- 
tion  with  the"  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco. Mr.  Adams  was  also  appointed  minister  pleni- 
potentiary from  the  United  States  to  the  court  of  Great- 
Britain;  and  was  instructed  to  solicit  a  treaty  between 
these  two  powers,  but  the  ministers  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty declined  entering  into  any  treaty  with  him.  They 
assigned  the  inability  of  congress  to  compel  the  differ- 
ent states  to  observe  general  commercial  regulations,  as 
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a  reason  for  declining  the  proposed  connexion*  From 
mismanagement,  the  United  States  with  respect  to  trade 
were  in  fact  nearly  as  dependent  on  Great-Britain,  after 
the  peace,  as  before  the  war.  They  had  lost  the  privi- 
leges of  British  subjects  with  regard  to  some  branches 
of  commerce/  but  suffered  most  of  the  inconveniences 
of  that  political  condition,  in  consequence  of  their  iria-  * 
bility  to  regulate  their  commerce  by  one  will.  In  this 
deranged  state  ofpublic  affairs,  Great-Britain  could  expect 
little -more  from  a  treaty  with  theUnited  States,  than 
what  her  merchants  already  possessed;  She  continued 
to  -reap  the  benefits  of  an  extensive  trade  with  America, 
without  a  reciprocity  of  advantages.  Mr.  Adams,  find- 
ing his  labours  ineffectual,  desired  leave  to  return  to 
America,  which  was  granted.  '        >  v 

To  provide  funds  for  paying  their  continental  debt, 
engaged  the  attention  of  congress,  for  some  time  before 
and  after  the  peace.  The  amount  of  this  at  the  close  of 
the  war  as  nearly  as  could  be  calculated,  was  about  forty 
millions  of  dollars.  In  prosecuting  the  necessary  means 
for"  discharging  it,  the  ineflicacy  of  the  articles  ■of  confe- 
deration soon  became  apparent.  By  these,  congress, 
though  bound  to  pay,  possessed  no  power  of  raising  a 
revenue.  Its  constitutional  authority  extended  no  farther, 
than  to  make  requisitions  on  the  several  states  for  their 
quotas,  to  be  ascertained  in  a  relative  proportion  to  the 
value  of  their  lands.  A  proposition  was  made  to  the  seve- 
ral states  near  to  the  close  of  the  war,  to  invest  congress 
with  a  power  to  levy  an  impost  of  five  per  cent,  at  the 
time  and  place  of  importation,  on  the  value  of  all  goods 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  till  the  whole  of  their 
public  debt  should  be  extinguished.  Danger  being  now 
nearly  over,  selfish  passions  began  to  operate.  Objections 
were  made  to  trusting  the  purse  and  the  sword  i°  the 
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hands,  of  the  same  body  of  men,  and  that  too  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  time.  To  Obviate  these  scruples,  con- 
gress, on  a  reconsideration,  proposed  to  limit  the  grant 
of  a  continental  impost  to  25  years,  and  to  confine  th« 
application  of  its  nett  proceeds  exclusively  to  the  dis- 
charge of  existing  debts.  On  these  principles,  a  system 
of  revenue  for  funding  and  ultimately  paying  the  ^pr  18 
whole  public  debt  was  completed,  and  offered  to  itks. 
the  states  for  their  ratification.  By  this,  it  was  proposed 
to  raise  two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  annually,  to 
defray  the  interest  of  the  continental  debt.  It  was  expect- 
ed that  the  impost  would  bring  in  the  first  year  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  and  increase  every  year  afterward*.  The 
states  were  respectively  called  upon  to  raise  the  balance, 
according  to  proportions  assigned  them,  from  some  per- 
manent established  fund,  subject  to  the  disposal  of  con- 
gress. A  proposition  was  also'made,  to  change  the  fede- 
ral rule  of  apportioning  the  public  debt,  from  the  value 
of  land>  to  the  more  practicable  one  of  numbers  of  inha- 
bit^hts^irithe'different  states.  The  whole  system 
Was  tranfrcnitted  to  the  state  legislatures,  and  ac-  Apr'  18" 
companied  by  an  animated  address,  enforcing  the  pro 
priety  of  its  immediate  adoption.  Some  of  the  states 
adopted  it  in  the  whole,  others  only  in  part,  and  some 
not  at  all.  The  states  whose  population  was  great,  and 
whose  lands  were  of  an  iuferior  quality,  objected  to 
changing  the  federal  rule  of  apportionment  from  the  value 
of  lands  to  numbers.  Some  of  the  states  which,  from 
their  having  convenient  ports,  were  called  importing 
states,  found  it  to  be  more  for  their  immediate  advantage/ 
to  raise  money  by  impost  for  their  separate  use,  than  for 
the  benefit  of  the  union.  They  who  received  foreign 
goods  through  neighbouring  states,  and  which  werecall- 
consuming  states,  complained  that  by  the  revolution  they 
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had  only  changed  masters,  for  that 'instead  of  being  tax* 
e'cV  by  Great-Britain  without  their,  consent,  they  were 
virtually  taxed  in  like  manner  by  their  sister  states  who 
happened  to  be  more  favourably  situated  for  importing  for- 
..eign  goods.  From  these  jarring  interests,  and  from  the 
v/ant  of  a  disposition  to  support  a  supreme  bead,  and  to 
give  up  local  advantages  for  the  general  benefit,  the  rev-, 
cnuc  system  of  congress  was  never  put  in  operation.  Its 
failure  was  the  source  of  many,  evils.  No  efficient  funds 
.  being  provided  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  the 
public  securities  of  the  United  States  fell  in  their  value  to 
ten  for  one,  and  became  an  article  of  speculation.  The 
war-worn  soldier,  who  received  at  the  close  of  the  contest 
only  an  obligation  for  the  payment  of  his  hard  earned 
dues,  was  from  necessity  often  obliged  to  transfer  his 
rights  for  an  insignificant  sum.  The  mo'nied,  man  who 
Jiad  trusted  his  country  in  the  hour  of  her  distress,  Wa9 
deprived  not  only  of  his  interest,  on  which  he  counted 
for  his  daily  support  but  of  a  great  part  of  the  value  of 
bis  capital.  The  non-payment  of  public  debts^sometimea 
inferred  a  necessity,  and  always  furnished  aff^pology, 
for  not  discharging  private  contracts.  Confidence  between 
man  and  man  received  'a  deadly  Wound.  Public  faith 
being  first  violated,  private  engagements  lost  much  of 
their  obligatory  force  "  General  Washington,  who  nobly 
refused  any  thing  for  himself,  had  eloquently  though 
unsuccessfully  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  army,  and  other 
public  creditors,  in  his  circular  letter  to  the  governors, 
before  his  resignation,  and  predicted  the  evils  which  fol- 
lowed from  the  rejection  of  the  revenue  system  of  con- 
gress. His  observations  were  as  follows:  "As  to  the 
pecond  article,  which  respects  the  performance  of  public' 
justice,  congress  have  in  their  late  address  to  the  United; 
State's  almost  exhausted  the  subject.  They  have  explain- 
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ed  their  ideas  so  fully,  and  have  enforced  the  obligations 
the  states  are  under  to  render  complete  justice  to  all  the 
public  creditors,  with  so  much  dignity  and  energy,,  that 
in  my  opinion  no  real  friend  to  the  honour  and  indepen- 
dency of  America,  can  hesitate  a  single  moment  respect- 
ing the  propriety  of  complying  with  the  just  and  honour- 
able measures  proposed.  If  their  arguments  do  not  pro- 
duce conviction,  I  know  of  nothing  that  will  have  greater 
influence,  especially  when  we  recollect  that  the  system 
referred  to,  b$ing  the  result  of  the  collected  wisdom  of 
the;  continent,  must  be  esteemed,  if  not  perfect,  certainly 
the  least  objectionable  of  any  that  could  be  devised,  and 
that  if  it  shall  not  be  carried  into  immediate  execution1} 
a  national  bankruptcy  with  all  its  deplorable  consequent 
ces  will  take  place,  before  any  different  plan  can  possi* 
bly  be  proposed  or  adopted.  So  pressing  are  the  present 
circumstances,  and  such  is  the  alternative  now  offered  to 
the  states."  Congress  continued  to;  send  forth  annual 
requisitions,  for  the  sums  wanted  for  the  public  service, 
and  indulged  the  hope  that  the  states  would  ere  long  be 
convf&qpjf  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  an  efficient  system 
of  general  revenue ;  but  their  requisitions  as  well  as  their 
system  of  revenue,  were  disregarded  by  some  of  the 
states,  and  but  partially  complied  with  by  others*  From 
this  failure  of  public  justice,  a  deluge  of  evils  overflowed 
the  United  States.  These  were  also  increased  by  an 
unfavourable  balance  of  trad,e.  The  ravages  of  armies, 
and  the  interruption  of  a  free  communication  between 
Europe  and  America  during  the  war,  had  multiplied  the 
wants  of  the  latter,  to  a  degree  which  exceeded  all  pre- 
vious calculations.  An  inundation  of  European  manufac- 
tures, was  therefore  one  of  the  first  effects  which  follow- 
ed the  establishment  of  peace.  These  were  purchased 
by  the  Americans  far  beyond  their  means  of  payment, 
vol.  n.  S  x 
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Ad venturers,  grasping  at  the  profits  of  trading  with  the 
new  formed  states,  exported  to  America  goods  to  a  great 
amount,  exceeding  what  either  prudence  or  policy  could 
justify.  The  Americans  soon  found  themselves  involved 
in  a  debt;  to  the  discharge  of  which  their  resources  were 
unequal.  In  several  instances,  these  debts  were  contract- 
ed on  credit  by  persons  to  whom  the  United  States  were 
indebted. .  These,  presuming  on  the  justice  of  their  coun- 
try, had  involved  themselves '  in  private  engagements, 
hoping  that  what  they  received  from  the%mblic  would 
furnish  them  with  the;  means  of  payment.  Such  were 
doubly  distressed. 

„  The  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  were  increased  in 
consequence  of  the  obstructions  of  their  trade.  That,  in- 
tercourse with  the  West- India  Islands,  from  which, 
:When  colonies,  they  derived  large  supplies  of.  gold  and 
silver,  was  forbidden  to  them  in  their  new  capacity  of 
independent  states.  Their  fisheries  received  a  severe 
check,  from  their  being  excluded  from  several  ports  in 
Which,  when  colonies,  they  had  foihid  a  ready  sale  for 
the  fruits  of  their  industry,  which  they  drew^frtfm  Ihe 
oceam  These  evils  were  still  farther  aggravated  by  the 
stoppage  of  the  bounty  oa  whale  oil,  to  which,  when 
British  subjects,  they  were  entitled.  To  rfdd  to  their 
other  misfortunes,  they  could  no  longer  sail  with  safety 
in  the  Mediterranean,  a  privilege  which  they  had  always 
enjoyed,  while  they  were^a  part  of  the  British  empire. 
Unable  to  defend  themselves  from  the  Algerine  corsairs, 
they  were  obliged  either  to  quit  that  beneficial  trade, 
.or  ensure  it  at  a  ruinous  premium. 
,   The  United  States,  from  the  want  of  power  in  their 
common  head,  were  incapacitated  from  acting  in  concert, 
so  as  to  avail  themselves  of  their  natural  advantages. 
Congress  called  once  more  upon  the  states,  to  enlarge 
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their  powers,  and  particularly  to  entrust  them  with  the 
regulation  of  commerce  for  a  limited  number  of  years. 
Some  states  fully  complied  with  this  call,  but  others  fet- 
tered their  grants  with  such  conditions,  as  prevented  th# 
formation  of  an  uniform  system. 

From  the  combined  operation  of  these  causes,  trade- 
languished;  credit  expired;  gold  and  silver  vanished; 
and  in,  consequence  thereof,  real  property  was  depreci- 
ated to  an  extent  equal  to  that  of  the  depreciation  of 
continental  nftmey,  in  the  2nd  or  3d  year  of  its  emission; 
Instead  of  im  Hating  the  wise  policy  of  Great-Britain,  in 
making  an  artificial  medium,  of  circulation,  by  funding 
their  debts,  several  of  the  states,  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tresses arising  from  the  want  of  money,  adopted  the  fal- 
lacious expedient  .."of- emitting  paper,  to  supply,, the  place 
of  gold  and  silver :  but  the  remedy  increased  the  disease. 
If  the  funding  plan  had  been  adopted,  the  sum  due  by 
the  United  States,  was  so  much  within  their  resources^ 
that  by  the  establishment  of  efficient  fuhds^for  the  punc- 
tual diseharge'of  the  interest,;  the  public  debt  might  have 
easily  been  made  a  public  blessing.  It  would  have  been, 
a  capital  for  the  extension  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and ' 
manufactures,  as  well  as  an  honest  and  effectual  substi- 
tute for  real  coin :  but  these  advantages,  which  would 
have  lessened  much  of  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants-, 
were  lost  by  the  imbecility  of  the  general  government^, 
and  the  want  of  concert  in  the  state  legislatures,  "  v  i  v.'  j 
-  "When  the  people,  on  the  return  of  peace,  supposed; 
their  troubles  to  be  ended,  they  found  them  to  be  only 
varied.  The  calamities  of  war  were  followed  by  another, 
class  of  evils,  different  in  their  origin,  but  not  less  inju- 
rious in  their  consequences:  The  inhabitants  feeling  the 
pressure  of  their  sufferings,  and  not  knowing  precisely 
from  what  source  they  originated,-  or  how  to  remedy 
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them,  became  uneasy,  arid  many  were  ready  to  adopt 
any  desperate  measures  that  turbulent  leaders  might  re- 
commend, In  this  irritable  state,  a  great  number  of  the 
'  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  sore  with  their  enlarged  por- 
tion of  public  calamity,  were  induced  by  seditious  dema- 
gogues, to  make  an  open  resistance  to  the  operations  of 
their  own  free  government.  Insurrections  took  place  in 
many  parts,  and  laws  were  trampled  upon  by  the  very 
men  whose  deputies  had  enacted  them,  and  whose  de- 
puties might  have  rep  ealed  them.  By  t%  moderation 
of  the  legislature,  and  especially  by  the  bravery  arid 
good  conduct  of  generals  Lincoln  and  Shepard,  and  the 
firmness  of  the  well  affected  militia,  the  insurgents  were 
speedily  quelled,  and  good  order  restored,  with  the  loss 
of  about  s.ix  of  the  freemen  of  the  state.       *     4  v 

The  untoward  events  which  followed  the  reestablish^ 
ment  of  peace,  though  evils  of  themselves,  were  overrul-* 
ed  for  great  national  good,  From  the  failure  of  their  ex~ 
pectations  qf  an  immediate  increase  of  political  happi- 
ness, the  lovers' of  liberty  and  independence  began  to  be 
less  sanguine  in  their  hopes  from  the  American,  revolu; 
tion,  and  to  fear  that  they  bad  built  a  visionary  fabric  of 
government,  on  the  fallacious  ideas  of  public  virtue;  but 
that  elasticity  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  nurtured  by 
free  constitutions,  kept  them  from  desponding,  By  an 
exertion  of  thoseinherent  principles  of  self-preservation, 
which  republics  possess,  a;  recurrence  was  had  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  people,  for  the  rectification  of  funda- 
mental disorders.  While  the  country,  free  from  foreign 
force  and  domestic  violence,  enjoyed  tranquillity,  a  pro- 
position was  made  by  Virginia  to  all  the  other  states,  to 
meet  in  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  digesting  a  form 
of  government,  equal  to  the  exigences  of  the  union;  The 
first  motion  for  this  purpose,  was  made  by  Mr.  Madison, 
and  he  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  acceded  to  by  twelve 
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of  the  states,  and  finally  to  issue  in  the  establishment  of 
a  new  constitution,  which  bids  fair  to  repay  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  for  the  toils,  dangers,  and  wastes 
of  the  revolution.  The  fundamental  distinction  between 
the  articles  of  confederation  and  the  new  constitution; 
lies  in  this  :  the  former  acted  only  on  the  states,  the  lat- 
ter on  individuals ;  the  former  could  neither  raise  men 
nor  money  by  its  own  authority,  but  lay  at  the  (discretion 
of  thirteen  different  legislatures,  and  without  their  una,- 
nimous  concurrence,  was  unable  to  provide  for  the  pub- 
lic safety,  or  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  The 
experience  of  several  years  had  proved  the  im possibility 
of  a  government  answering  the  end  of  its- institution^ 
which  was  dependent  on  others  for  the  means  necessary 
for  attaining  these  ends.  By  the  new  constitution,  one 
legislative,  executive,  arid  judicial  power,  pervades  the 
whole  union.  This  insures  an  uniform  observance  of 
treaties,  and  gives  a  stability  to  the  general  government, 
which  never  could  be  attained  while  the  acts  and  requi- 
sitions of  congress  were  subject  to  the  revision  of  thir- 
teen legislatures,  and  while  thirteen  distinct  and  uncon- 
nected judiciaries,  had  a  constitutional  right  to  decide  on 
the,  same  subject:  The  people  of  the  United  States  gave 
no  hew  powers  to  their  rulers,  but  made  a  more  judi- 
cious arrangement  of  what  they  had  formerly  ceded. 
They  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  general  government, 
riot  by  taking  'from  the  people,  but  from  the  state  legis- 
latures. They  took  from  the  latter  a  power  of  levying 
duties  on  the  importation  of  merchandize  from  foreign 
countries,  and  transferred  it  to  congress  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  union.  They  also  invested  the  general 
government  with  a  power  to  regulate  trade,  levy  taxes 
and  internal  duties  on  the  inhabitants.  ^That  these  cte- 
larged  powers  might  be  used  only,  with'caution  and  de- 
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liberation,  congress,  which  formerly  consisted  of  only 
one  body,  was  made  to  consist  of  two ;  one  of  which 
was  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  the  other  by  the  state  legislatures.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  acts  of  this  compounded  legislature  was  com- 
mitted to  a  supreme  magistrate,  with  the  title  of  president; 
The  constitution,  of  which  these  were  the  principal  fea< 
turcs,  was  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification. 
Animated  debates  took  place  on  the  propriety  of  esta- 
blishing or  rejecting  it.  Some  states,  who  from  their 
local  situation  were  benefitted  by  receiving  impost  duties 
into  their  treasuries,  were  averse  from  the  giving  of  them 
up  to  the  union.  Others,  who  were  consuming  but  not 
importing  states,  had  an  interested  inducement ,  of  an 
opposite  kind,  to  support  the  proposed  new  constitution. 
The  prospects  of  increased  employment  for  shipping, 
and  the  enlargement  of  commerce,  weighed  with  those 
states  which  abounded  in  sailors  and  ships,  and  also 
with  sea  port  towns,  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  new 
system  but  those  states  or  parts  of  states,  which  de- 
pended chiefly  on  agriculture,  were  afraid  that  zeal  for 
encouraging  an  American  marine,  by  narrowing  the 
grounds  of  competition  among  foreigners  for  purchasing 
and  carrying  their  produce,  would  lessen  their  profits. 
Some  of  this  description  therefore  conceived  that  they 
had  a  local  interest  in  refusing  the  new  system. 

Individuals  who  had  great  influence  in  state  legisla- 
tures, or  who  held  profitable  places  under  theni>  were 
unwilling  to  adopt  a  government,  which,  by  diminish- 
ing the  power  of  the  states,  would  eventually  diminish 
their  own  importance :  others  who  looked  forward  to 
seats  in  the  general  government,  or  for  offices  under  its 
authority,  had  the  same  interested  reason  for  supporting 
its  adoption.  Some  from  jealousy  of  liberty,  were  afraid 
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of  giving  too  much  power  to  their  rulers  ;  others,  from 
an  honest  ambition  to  aggrandize  their  Country,  were  for 
paving  the  way  to  national  greatness  by  melting  down 

?  the  separate  states  into  a  national  mass.  The  former 
feared  the  new  constitution;  the  latter  gloried  in  it.  Al- 
most every  passion  which  could  agitate  the  human  breast, 
interested  states  and  individuals  for  and  against  -the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  nlan  of  government.  Some 
whole  classes  of  people  were  in  its  favour.  The  mass 
of  public  creditors  expected  payment  of  their  ,  debts 
from  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  government,  and 
were  therefore  decidedly  for  its  adoption.  Such  as  lived, 
on  salaries,  arid  those  who,  being  clear  of  debt,  wished 
for  a  mi^ed  medium  of  circulation  and  the  free  course 
of  law,  were  the  friends  of  a  constitution  which  pro- 
hibited the  issuing  of  a  paper  money,  and  all  interfer- 
ence between  debtor  and  creditor.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  great  body  of  independent  men,  who  saw  the  ne- 

k  cessity  of  an  energetic  general  government,  and  who, 
from  the  jarring  interests  of  the  different  states,  could 
not  foresee  any  probability  of  getting  a  better  one  than 
was  proposed,  gave  their  support  to  what  the  federal 
convention  had  projected,  and  their  influence  effected, 
its  establishment.  After  a  full  consideration,  and  tho- 
rough discussion  of  its  principles,  it  was  ratified  by  the 
conventions  of  eleven  of  the  original  thirteen  states,  and 
the  accession  of  the  other  two  is  soon  expected.*  The 
ratification  of  it  was  celebrated  in  most  of  the  capitals 
of  the  states  with  elegant  processions,  which  far  ex^ 
ceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  before  exhibited  in 
America. ;  Time  and  experience  only  can  fully  discover 
the  effects,  of  this  new  distribution  "of  the  powers  of 

*  North-Carolina,  and,  Rhode-Island,  since  writing'  the  above;  have  acceded 
to  the  union.-      "  ■;:  •  1  •  ■  . 
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government ;  but  in  theory  it  seems  well  calculated  to 
unite  liberty  with  safety,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
national  greatness,  while  it  abridges  none  of  the  rights 
of  the  states,  or  of  the  people.  ;  r  ;    •  ,  ; 

The  new  constitution  having  been  ratified  by  eleven 
of  the  states,  and  senators  and  representatives  haying 
been  chosen  agreeably  to  the  articles  thereof,  they;  met 
at  New-York  and  commenced  proceedings  under  "it 
The  old  congress,  and  confederation,  like  the  continen- 
tal money,  expired  without  a  sigh  or  groan.  A  new  con- 
gress, with  more  ample  powers,  and  a  new,  constitution, 
partly  national  and  partly  federal,  succeeded  in  their 
place  to  the  great  joy  of  all  who  wished  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  United  States.        '    ,  ^0 

Though  great  diversity  of  opinions  had  prevailed 
about  the  new,  constitution,  there  was  but  one  opinion 
about  the  person  who  should  be  appointed  its  supreme 
executive  officer.  The  people,  as  well  anti-federalists, 
as  federalists,'  (for  by  these  names,  the  parties  for  and 
against  the  new  constitution  were  called)  unanimously 
turned  their  eyes  on  the  late  commander  of  their  armies,, 
as  the  most  proper  person  to  be  their  first  president 
Perhaps  there  was  not  a  well  informed  individual  in 
the  United  States,  (Mr.  Washington  himself  only  ex- 
cepted) who  was  not  anxious  that  he  should  be  called 
to  the  executive  administration  of  the  proposed  new 
plan  of  government.  Unambitious  of  farther- honours,  he 
had  retired  to  his  farm  in  Virginia,  and  hoped  to  be  ex- 
cused from  all  farther  public  service ;  but  his  country 
called  him  by  an  unanimous  vote  to  fill  the  highest  sta- 
tion in  its  gift.  ..That  honest'  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
which  had  uniformly  influenced  him  to  devote  both  his 
time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  his  country,  got  the 
better  of  his  love  of  retirement,  and  induced  him  once 
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more  to  engage  in  the  great  business  of  making  a  nation 
happy.  The  intelligence  of  his  election  being  comma* 
nicated  to  him,  while  on  his  farm  in  Virginia,  he  set 
but  soon"  after  for  New-York.    On  his  way  thither, 
the  road  was  crowded  with  numbers  anxious  to  see  the 
man  of  the  people.  Escorts  of  militia,  and  of  gentle- 
men of  the  first  character  and  station,  attended  him 
from  state  to  state,  and  he  was  every  where  received 
with  the  highest  honours  which  a  grateful  and  admiring  , 
people  could  confer.  Addresses  of  congratulation  were? 
presented  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  almost  every  % 
place  of  "consequence  through  which  he  passed,  to  all 
of  which  he  returned  such  modest  unassuming  answers 
as  were^n  every-  respect  suitable  to  hia  situation."  So 
.  great  were  the  honours,  with  which  he  was  loaded, 
that  they  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  produce  haughti- 
ness in  the  mind  of  any  ordinary  man  ;  but:  nothing  of  ; 
the  kind  was  ever  discovered  in  this  extraordinary  per* 
sonage.   On  all  occasions  he  behaved  to  all  men  with 
the  affability  of  one  citizen  to  another.   He  Was  truly 
great  in  deserving  the  plaudits  of  his  country,  but  much 
greater  in  not  being  elated  with  them.  /         "  /       "  . 

Of  the  numerous  addresses  which  were  presented  on 
this  occasion,  one  subscribed  by  Dennis  Ramsay,  the  " 
mayor  of  Alexandria,  in  the  name  of  the  people- of  . that 
city,  who  were  the  neighbours  of  Mr.  Washington,  Was 
particularly  and  universally  admired.  It  Was  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  v>-  ;  . ■  ' 
"  To  George  Washington,  Esq.  President  of  the 

v  United  SfateSy  ^ci      •   -  "  '7< '  : 
•  (<  Again  your  country  commands  your«care.  ?  Obedi- 
ent to  its  wishes,  unmindful  of  your  ease,  we  see  you 
again  relinquishing  the  bliss  of  retirement ;  and  this  too, 

vol.  ii.  S:y;:Vv::-  . :%  ":.l-f 
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at  a  period  of  life,  when  nature  itself  seems  to  author- 
ize a  preference  of  repose !  ;'   \  -  " 

"Not.  to  extol  your  glory  as  a  soldier ;  not  to  pour, 
forth  bur  gratitude  for  past  services ;  riot  to  acknow- 
ledge the  justice  of  the  unexampled  honour  which  has 
been  conferred  upon  you,  by  the.  spontaneous  and  unani- 
mous' suffrage  of  three  millions  of  freemen,  in  your 
election  to  the  supreme  magistracy ;  nor  to  admire  the 
patriotism  which  directs  your  conduct,  do  your  neigh- 
bours and  friends  now  address  you ;  themes  less  splen- 
did, but  more  endearing,  impress  our  minds.  The  first 
and  best  of  citizens  must  leave  us;  our  aged  must  lose 
their  ornament;  our  youth  their  model ;  our  agriculture 
its  improver ;  our  commerce  its  friend ;  our  infant  aca- 
demy its  protector ;  our  poor  their  benefactor ;  and  the  , 
interior  navigation  of  the  Potomac  (an  event  replete 
with  the  most  extensive  utility,  already,  by  your  unre- 
mitted exertions,  brought  into  partial  use)  its  institutor 
and- promoter.  :S'^;.:::::'  ■  v-';' 

« Farewell ! — Go !  and  make  a  grateful  people  hap- 
py ;  a  people  who  will  be  doubly  grateful,  when  they 
contemplate  this  recent  sacrifice  for  their  interest. 
.  "  To  that  Being,  who  maketh  and  unmaketh  at.his 
will,  we  commend  you  ;  and  after  the  .  accomplishment  , 
of  the  arduous  business  to  which  you  are  called',  may 
He  restore  to  us  again,  the  . best  of  men,  and  the  most 
beloved  fellow  citizen !" 

To  this  Mr.  Washington  returned  the  following  an- 
swer :    ■  ,  ^_,>  ^  ;,  •>' 
'"Gentlemen/-  .-■        ;'  -  \                    ■■■■■    ^  ■ 

"  Although  I  ought  not  to  conceal,  yet  I  cannot  de- 
scribe  the  painful  emotions  which  I  felt  in  being  called 
upon  to  determine  whether  I  would  accept  or  refuse. the 
presidency  of  the  United  States.  The  unanimity  in  the 
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choke,  the  opinion  of  my  friends,  communicated  from 
different  parts  of  Europe,  .as  well  as  from  America,  the;' 
apparent  wish  of  those  who  were  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  constitution  in  its  present  form ;  and  an  ardent 
desire  on  my  part  to  be  instrumental  in  connecting  .the 
good  will  of  my  countrymen  towards  each  other ;  have 
induced  an  acceptance. ;  Those  who  know  me  best  (and 
you,  my  fellow  citizens,  are,  from  your,  situation,  in 
that  number)  know  better  than  any  others,  my  love  of 
retirement  is  so  great,  that  no  earthly  consideration, 
short  of  a  conviction  of  duty,  could  have  prevailed  up- 
or  me  to  depart  from  a  resolution  "never  more  to  take 
any  share  in  transactions  of  a  public  nature."  For,  at 
my  age,1:  and  in  my  circumstances,  what  prospects  or 
<  advantages  could  I  propose  to  myself,  from  embarking 
again  on  the  tempestuous  and  uncertain  ocean  of  pub- 
lic life?  '-,:v-^ 

"I  do  not  feel  myself  under  the  necessity  of  making 
public  declarations,  in  order  to  convince  you,  gentlemen, 
of  my  attachment  to  yourselves,  and  regard  for  your 
interests  ;  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life  has  been  ,  open  to. 
your  inspection ;  and  my  past  actions,  rather  than  my 
present  declarations,  must.be  the  pledge  of  my  futare" 
conduct.  '  ■ 

"In  the  mean  time,  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for 
the  expressions  of  kindness  contained,  in  your  valedic- 
tory address.  It  is  true,  just  after  having  bade  adieu 
to  my  domestic  connexions,  this  tender  proof  of  your 
friendship  is  but  too  well  calculated  still  further  to 
-awaken  my  sensibility,  and  increase  my  regret  at  parU 
ing  from  the  enjoyment  of  private  life.  .V 

u  All  that  now  remains  for  me,  is  to  commit  myself 
and  you  to  the  protection  of  that  beneficent  Being,  who 
en  a  former  occasion  hath  happily  brought  us  together, 
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after  a  long  and  distressing  separation f  pei'haps  the 
same  gracious  Providence  will  again  indulge  me..  Un- 
utterable sensations  must  then  be  left  to  more  expres- 
sive silence ;  while  from  an  aching  heart,  I  bid  you 
all)  my  affectionate. friends,  and  kind  neighbours,  faref 
well !"      -^-y  /' V/'. 

Gray's  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill,  which  Mr.  Wash- 
ington had  to.  pass,  was  highly  decorated  with  laurels 
and  evergreens.  At  each  end  of  it.  were  erected  mag- 
nificent arches  composed  of  laurels,  emblematical  of  the 
ancient  Roman  triumphal  arches ;  and  on  each  side  of 
the  bridge,  was  a  laurel  shrubbery..  As  Mr.  Washing- 
ton passed  the  bridge,  a  youth  ornamented  with  sprigs 
of  laurel,  assisted  by  machinery,  let  drop  above  bis, 
head,  though  unperccived  by  him,  a  civic  crown  of  lau- 
iel.;  'Upwards  of  2(^000  citizens  lined  the  fences, 
fields,  and  avenues,  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Phila- 
delphia. .  Through  these  he  was  conducted  to  the  city, 
by  a  numerous  and  respectable  body  of  the  citizens, 
where  he  partook  of  an  elegant  entertainment  provided 
for  him.  The  pleasures  of  the  day  were  succeeded  by  a 
handsome  display  of  fireworks  in  the  evening, 
v  When  Mr.  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware,  and 
landed  on  the  Jersey  shore; ,. he  was  saluted  with  three 
cheers  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity.  When  he 
came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  on  his  way  to  Trenton,  a 
triumplial  arch  was  erected  on  the  bridge,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ladies  of  the  place.  The  crown  of  the  arch 
was  highly  ornamented  with  imperial  laurels  and  flow- 
era,  and  on  it  was  displayed  in  large  figures,,  December 
26J/t,  1776.  On  the  sweep  of  the  arch,  beneath  was 
this  inscription,  The  defender  of  the  Mothers,  will  also 
protect  their  Daughters.  On  the  north  side  was  ranged 
a  number  of  young  misses  dressed  in  white,  with  gar- 
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lands  of  flowers 'on  their  heads,  and  baskets  of  flowers 
,oh  their  arms ;  in  the  second  row  stood  the  young  la^ 
dies,  and  behind  them  the  married  ladies  of  the  town. 
The ! instant  he  passed  the  arch,  the  young  misses  begau 
to  sing  the  following  ode  : 

.  "  Welcome  mighty  chief  oncg  more, 

■<    '  "  Welcome  to, this  grateful  shore  :   -  ■  ■■  ■. 

"  Now  no  mercenary  foe  ■•■     >. ,  . 
"  Aims  again  the  fatal  blow,  .  ■  * 

"  Aims  at  thee  the  fatal  blow.   -  - 
..       .  "  Virgins  fair,  and  matrons  grave,.      .  .»  — 

<l  These  thy  conquering  arm  did  save,  > 
<i  Build  for  thee  triumphal  bowers,  • 
<>  Strew,  ye  fair,  his  way  with  flowers,  - 
,"  Strew  your  Hero's  way  with  flowers;" 

As  they  sung  the  last  lines,  they  strewed  their  flow- 
ers on  the  road  before  their  beloved  deliverer*  His  situa- 
tion  on  this  occasion,  contrasted  with  what  he  had  in' 
December  I776  felt  on  the  same  spot,  when  the  affairs 
of  America  were  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  "depression,  filled 
him  with  sensations  tliat  cannot  be  described.  ]  He  was 
rowed  across  the  bay  from  Elizabeth-Town  to  Ntjr- 
York,  in  an  elegant  barge  by  thirteen  pilots.  All  the  • 
vessels,  in  the  harbour  hoisted  their  flags.  Stairs  were 
erected  and  decorated  for  his  reception.  On  his  landing, 
universal  joy  diffused  itself  through  every  order  of  the 
people,  and  he  was  received  and  congratulated  by  the  « 
governor  of  the  state>  and  ofiicers.  of,  tliU  corporation.- 
He  Was  conducted  from  the  landing  place  to  the  house 
which  had  been  fitted  up  for  his  reception,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  elegant  processioh  of  militia  in  their  uni- 
forms, and  by  great  numbers  of  citizens.  In  the  evening, 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  were  brilliantly  illumina- 
ted. A  day  was  fixed,  soon  after  his  arrival,  for  his 
taking  the  oath  of  office,  which  was  in  the  following 
words :  "I  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  will  faithfully 
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execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,, 
and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States."  On 
this  occasion,  he  was  wholly  clothed  in  American  manu- 
factures. In  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  the  clergy  of  different  denominations,  assem- 
bled their  congregations  in  their  respective  places  of 
worship,  and  offered  up  public  prayers  for  the  president 
and  people  of  the  United  States.  About  noon,  a  pro- 
cession", followed  by  a  multitude  of  citizens,  moved  from 
the  President's  house  to  Federal  Hall.  When  they' 
came  within  a  short  distance  from  the  Hall,  the  troops 
formed  a  line  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  through  which 
Mr.  Washington,  accompanied  by  the  vice  president, 
Mr.  John  Adams,  passed  into  the  senate  chamber.  Im- 
mediately after,  accompanied  by  both  houses,  he  went 
into  the  gallery  fronting  Broad  street,  and  before  them, 
and  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens,  took  the  oath 
prescribed  by  the  constitution,  which  was  administered 
by  R.  It.  Livingston,  the  chancellor  of  the  state  of  New- 
York.  An  awful  silence  prevailed  among  the  spectators 
during  this  part  of  the  ceremony.  It  was  a  minute  of 
the  most  sublime  political  joy.:  The  chancellor  then 
proclaimed  him  President  of  the  United  States.  This 
was  answered  by  the  discharge  of  13  guns,  and  by  the 
effusions  of  #houts,  from  near  10,000  grateful  and  af-. 
fectionate  hearts.  The  president  bowed  most  respect- 
fully to  the.  people,  and  the  air  resounded  again  with 
their  acclamations.  He  then  retired  to  the  senate  cham- 
ber,' where  he  made  the^ following  speech  toJboth  houses. 

"  Fellow  citizens  of  the  Senate,  ,  r-  : 

v    and  of  the  House  of  Representatives,   ,  ,  : 
V- "  Among  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  life,  no  event 
could  have  filled  me  with  greater  anxieties,  than  that  of 
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which  this  notifieation  -  was  transmitted  by  your  order, 
and  received  on  the  14th  day  of  the  present  month.  On 
the  one  hand,  I  was  summoned  by  my  country,  whose 
voice  I  can  never  hear  but  with  veneration  and  love, 
from  a  retreat  which  I.  had  chosen  with  the  fondest  pre-- 
dilection,  and  in  my  flattering  hopes,  with  an  immuta- 
ble' decision,  as  the  asylum  of  my  declining  years ;  a 
retreat  which  was  rendered  every  day  more  necessary 
as  well  as  more  dear  to  me,  by"  the  addition  of  habit  to 
inclination,  and  of  frequent  interruptions  in  my  health, 
to  the  gradual  waste  committed  on  it  by  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  trust  to 
which  the  voice  of  my  country  .called  me,  being  suffi-. 
cient  "to -awaken  in  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  of 
her  citizens,  a  distrustful ;  scrutiny  into  his  qualifica- 
tions, could  not  but  overwhelm  with  despondence,  one, 
who,  inheriting  inferior  endowments  from  nature,  and 
unpractised  in  the  duties  of  civil  administration,  ought: 
to  he  peculiarly  conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies.  In 
this  conflict  of  emotions,  all  I  dare  aver,  is,  that  it  has 
been  my  faithful  study  to. collect  my  duty  from  a  just 
•  appreciation  of  every  circumstance,  by  which  it  might 
be  affected.  All  I  dare  hope,  is,  that,  if  in  executing 
this  task,  I  have  been  too  much  swayed  by  a  grateful 
remembrance  of  former  instances,  or  by  an  affectionate 
sensibility  to  this  transcendant  proof  of  the  confidence 
of  my  fellow  citizens  ;%nd  have  thence  too  little  con- 
sulted my  incapacity  as  well  as  disinclination,  for  the 
weighty  and  untried  cares  before  me  5  my  error  will  be 
palliated  by  the  motives  which  misled  me,  and  its  con-; 
sequences  be  judged  by  my  country  with  some  share  of 
the  partiality  in  which  they  originated. 

"  Such  being  the  impressions  under  which  1  have,  i^ 
obedience  to  the  public  summons,  repaired  to  the  pre£. 
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sent  station ;  it\  would  be  peculiarly  improper  to  omit 
in  this  first  official:  act  of  my  fervent  supplications  tor 
that  Almighty  Being,  who  rules  over  the  universe—who 
presides  in  the  councils  of  nations— and  whose  provi- 
dential aids  can  supply  every  human  defect — that  His 
benediction  may  consecrate  to  the  liberties  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  a  government 
instituted  by  themselves  for  these  essential  purposes ; 
and  may  enable  every  instrument  employed  in  its  ad- 
ministration, to  execute  with  success/  the  functions  al* 
lotted  to  his  charge.  In  tendering  this  homage  to  the 
Great  Author  of  every  public  and  private  good,  I  assure 
myself  that  it  expresses  your  sentiments  hot  less  than 
my  own  ;  nor  those  of  my  fellow  citizens  at  large,  less 
than  either.  Xo  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge 
and  adore  the  invisible  Hand,  which  conducts  the  af- 
fairs of  men,  more  than  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
Every  step  by  which  they  have  advanced  to  the  char- 
acter of  an  independent  nation,  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  some  token  of  providential  agency ;  and 
in  the  important  revolution  just  accomplished  in  the  sys- 
tem of  their  united  government,  the  tranquil  delibera- 
tions, and  voluntary  consent  of  so  many  distinct  com- 
munities, from  which  the  event  has  resulted,  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  means  by  which  most  governments 
have  been  established,  without  some  return  of  picfua 
gratitude,  along  with  an  humble*  anticipation  of  the  fu- 
ture blessings  which  the  past  seems  to  presage.  These 
reflections,  arising  out  of  the  present  crisis,  have'  forced 
themselves  too  strongly  on  my  mind  to  be  suppressed. 
You  will  join  with  me,  I  trust,  in  thinking,  that  there 
are  none  under  the  influence  of  which  the  proceedings 
of  a  new  and  free  government  can  more  auspiciously 
Gpmmence.'       V  -  -  -  v 
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"By  thS  article  establishing  the  executive  department 
it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  president  "  to  recommend  to 
your  consideration,  such  measures  as  heshall  judge  nei 
cessary  and  expedient."  The  circumstances  under  which 
I  now  meet  you  will  acquit  me  from  entering  into  that 
subject,  farther  than  to  refer  to  the  great  constitutional 
charter  under  which  you  are  assembled,  and  which,  in 
defining  your  powers,  designates  the  objects  to  which 
your  attention  is  to  be  given.  It  will  be  more  consistent 
with  those  circumstances,  and  far  more  congenial  with 
the  feelings  which  actuate  me,-  to  substitute)  in  place  of 
a  recommendation  of  particular  measures,  the  tribute 
that  is  due  to  the  talents,  the  rectitude,  and  the  patriot- 
ism, which  adorn  the  characters  selected  to  devise  and 
adopt  them.  In  those  honourable  qualifications,  I  behold 
the  surest  pledges,  that  as  on  one  side  no  local  prejudi- 
ces or  attachments,  no  separate  views  nor  party  animosi- 
ties, will  misdirect  the  comprehensive  and  equal  eye 
which  ought  to  watch  over  this  great  assemblage  of  com- 
munities and  interests;  so,  on  another,  'that  the  founda- 
tions of  our  national  policy  .will  be  laid  in  the  pure,  and 
immutable  principles  of  private  morality  ;  and  the  pre* 
eminence  of  free  government,  be  exemplified  by  all  the 
attributes  which  can  win  the  affections  of  its  citizens, 
and  command  the  respect  of  the  world.  1  dwell  on  this 
prospect  with  every  satisfaction  which  an  ardent  love-for 
my  country  can  inspire  ;  since  there,  is  no  truth  more 
thoroughly  established,  than  that  there  exists  in  the 
economy  ;  and  course  of  nature,  an  indissoluble  union 
between  virtue  and  happiness,  between  duty  and  advan- 
tage, between  the  genuine  maxims  ;  of  an  honest  and 
magnanimous  people,  and  the  solid  rewards  of  public 
prosperity  and  felicity  ;  since  we  Ought  to  be  no  less 
persuaded  that  the  propitious  smiles  of  Heaven,  cm 
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never  be  expected  on  a  nation  that  disregards'the  eternal 
rules  of  order  and  right,  which  Heaven  itself  has  ordain- 
ed; and  since  the  preservation  of  ihe  sacred  fire  of  liberty, 
and  the  destiny  of  the  republican  model  of  government, 
are  justly  considered  as  deeply,  perhaps  as  finally  staked, 
on  the  experiment  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  v;:o  i^.  * 
:  "  Besides  the  ordinary  objects  submitted  to  your  care, 
it  will  remain  with  your  judgment  to  decide,  how  far  an 
exercise  of  the  occasional  power  delegated  by  the  5th  > 
article  of  the  constitution,  is  rendered  expedient  at  the 
present  juncture  by  the  nature  of  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  system,  or  by  the  degree  of  in- 
quietude which ^  has" given  birth  to  them.  • 

"Instead  of  undertaking  particular  recommendations 
on  this  subject,  in  which  I  could  be  guided  by  no  lights 
derived  from  official  opportunities,  I  shall  again  give 
way  to  my  entire  confidence  in  your  discernment  and 
pursuit  of  the  public  good.      :  ;         -  ;    ,  : 

"For  I  assure  myself  that  whilst  you  carefully  avoid 
every  altercation  which  might  endanger  the  benefits  of 
an  united  and  effective  government/or  which  ought  to 
await  the  future  lesson  of  experience;  a  reverence  for 
the  characteristic  rights  of  freemen,  and  a  regard  for  the 
public  harmony,  will  sufficiently  influence  your  delibe- 
rations on  the  question,  how  far  the  former  can  be  mqre 
impregnably  fortified,  or  the  latter  be  safely  and  advan- 
tageously promoted. 

"  To  the  preceding  observations  I  have  one  to  add, 
which  will  be  most  properly  addressed  to  the  house  of 
representatives'.  It  concerns  myself,  and  will  therefore 
ba  as  brief  as  possible. 

"  When  1  was  first  honoured  with  a  call  into  the  ser- 
vice of  my  country,  then  on  the  eve  of  an  arduous  strag- 
gle for  its  liberties,  the  light  in  which  I  contemplated 
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my  duty  required,  that  I  should  renounce  every  pecunk 
ary  compensation.  From  this  resolution  I  have  in  no 
instance  departed.  And  being  still  under  the  impressions 
which  produced  it,  I  must  decline,  as  inapplicable  to 
myself,  any  share  in  the  personal  emoluments,  which 
may  be  indispensably  included  in  a  permanent  provision 
for  the  executive  departments;  and  must  accordingly 
pray,  that  the  pecuniary  estimates  for.  the  station  in  which 
I  am  placed,  may,  during  my  continuance  in  it,  be  lim- 
ited to  such  actual  expenditures,  as  the  public  good  may 
be  thought  to  require.  _ 

(l  Having  thus  imparted  to  you  my  sentiments,'' as  they 
have  been  awakened  by  the  occasion  which  brings  u« 
together,  I  shall  take  my  present  leave;  but  not, without 
resorting  once  more  to  the  benign  Parent  of  the  human 
race,  in  humble  supplication,  that  since  He  has  been 
pleased  to  favour  the  American  people  with  opportunities 
for  deliberating  ^iii  perfect  tranquillity,  and  dispositions 
for  deciding  with  unparalleled  unanimity  on  a  form  of  ■ 
government,  for  the  security  of  their  union,  and  the  ad. 
vaneement  of  their  happiness;  so  His  divine  blessing 
may  be  equally  conspicuous  in  the  enlarged  views,  the 
temperate  consultations,  and  the  wise  measures,  on  which 
the  success  of  this  government  must  depend."- 

The  president  and  congress,  then  attended  on  divine 
service.  j"- <.'■■■: -.1 

In  the  evening  a  very  ingenious  and  splendid  shew  of 
fire- works  was  exhibited.  Betwixtthe  fort  and  the  bow., 
ling-green  stood  conspicuous,  a  superb  and  brilliant 
transparent  painting,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the  por- 
trait of  the  president,  represented  under  the  emblem  of 
Fortitude;  on  his  right  hand  was  Justice,  representing 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  on  his  left,  Wis- 
dom,  representing  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  memorable  day  completed  the  organization  of 
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the  new  constitution.  By  this  establishment  the  vising 
generation  will  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
result  of  an  experiment  in  politics,  which  before  has 
never  been  fairly  made.  The  experience  of  former  ages^ 
has  given  many  melancholy  proofs,  that  popular  gov- 
ernments have  seldom  answered  in  practice,  to  the  the- 
ories and  warm  wishes  of  their  admirers.  The  present 
inhabitants  of  independent  America,  now  have  an  op- 
portunity to  wipe  off  this  aspersion,  to  assert  the  dignity 
qf  human  nature,  and  the  capacity  of  mankind  for  self- 
government.  '  •       ■.  •.<•''.  '..  .  .:. 

:  Citizens  of  the  United  States  !  you  have  a  well  ba, 
lanced  constitution,  established  by  general  consent, 
which  is  an  improvement  on  all  republican  forms  of 
government  heretofore  established.  It  possesses  the 
good  qualities  of  monarchy,  but  without  its.  vices— the 
wisdom  and  stability  of  an  aristocracy,  but  without  the 
insolence  of  hereditary  masters^— the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  a  popular  assembly,  acquainted ;  with  the 
wahts  and  wishes  of  the  people,  but  without  the  capaci- 
ty of  doing  those  mischiefs  which  result  from  uncon- 
trouled  power  in  one  assembly,  The  end  and  object  of 
it  is  public  good.  If  you  are  not  happy,  it  will  be  your 
own  fault.  No  knave  or  fool  can  plead  an  hereditary 
right  to  sport  with  your  property  or  your  liberties.  Your 
laws  and  your  lawgivers ,  must  all  proceed  from, your- 
selves.  You  have  the  experience  of  nearly  six  thousand 
years,  to  point  out  the  rocks  on  which  former  republics 
have  been  dashed  to  pieces.  Learn  wisdom  from  their 
misfortunes.  Cultivate  justice,  both  public  and  private. 
No  government  will  or  can  endure,  which  does  not  pro- 
tect the  rights  pf  its  subjects.  Unless  such  efficient  regu* 
lations  are  adopted,  as  will  secure  property  as  well  as 
liberty,  one  revolution  will  follow  another.  ,  Anarchy, 
monarchy  er  despotism,  will  be  the  consequence,  By 
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just  laws,  and  the  faithful  execution  of  them,  public 
and  private  credit  will  be  restored,  "and  the  restoration 
of  credit  will  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  this  young  country. 
It  will  make  a  fund  for  agriculture,  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, which  will  soon  enable  the  United  States  to 
claim  an  exalted  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth; 
Such  are  the  resources  of  your  country ;  and  so  trifling 
are  your  debts,  compared  with  your  resources,  that  pro- 
per systems,  wisely  planned  and  faithfully  executed, 
will  soon  fill  your  extensive  territory  with  inhabitants, 
and  give  you  the  command  of  such  ample  capitals,  as 
will  enable  you  to  run  the  career  of -national  greatness, 
with  advantages  equal  to  the  oldest  kingdoms  of  Europe; 
What  they  have  been  slowly  growing  to,  in  the  Course 
of  near  two  thousand  years,  yon  may  hope  to  equal 
within  one  century.  If  you  continue  under  one  govern- 
ment, built  on  the  solid  foundations  of. public  justice, 
and  public  virtue,  there  is  no  point  of  national  great- 
ness to  which  you  may  not  aspire  with  a  well  founded  !, 
hope  of  speedily  attaining  it.  Cherish  and  support  a 
reverence  for  government,  and  cultivate  union  between 
the  east  and  the  south,  the  Atlantic  and  the'  Mississippi. 
Let  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  be  the 
pole  star  of  your  public  and  private  deliberations.  Shun  , 
wars,- they  beget  debt,  add  to  the  common  vices  of  man- 
kind, and  produce  others  which  are  almost  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Agriculture,  manufacture  and  "commerce, 
are  your -proper  business.  Seek  not  to  enlarge  your  ter- 
ritory by  conquest.  It  is  already  sufficiently  extensive. 
You  have"  ample  scope  for  the  employment  of  your  most' 
active  minds,  in  promoting  your  own  domestic  happi- 
ness.  Maintain  your  own  rights,  and  let  all  others  re- 
main-in  quiet  possession  of  theirs.  Avoid  discord,  fac- 
tion, luxury,  and  the  other  vices  which  have  been  the- 
bane  of  commonwealths.  Cherish  and  reward  the  phi- 
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losophers, the  statesmen  and  the  patriots,  who  devote 
their  talents  and  time,  at  the  expense  of  their  private 
interests,  to  the  toils  of  enlightening  and  directing  their 
fellow:  citizens,  and  thereby  rescue  citizens  and  rulers 
of  republics,  from  the  common  and  too  often  merited 
charge,  of  ingratitude.  Practise  industry,  frugality,  tem- 
perance, moderation,  and  the  whole  lovely  train  of  re- 
publican virtues.  Banish  from  your  borders  the  liquid 
fire  of  the  "West-Indies^  which,  while  it  entails  poverty 
and  disease,  prevents  ;  industry,  and  foments  '  private 
quarrels.  Venerate  the  plough,  the  hoe,  and  all-the  im- 
plements of  agriculture.  Honour  the  men,  who,  with 
their  own  hands,  maintain  their  families,  and  raise  up 
children  who  are  inured  to  toil,  and  capable  ©f  defend* 
ing  their  country.  Reckon  the  necessity  of  labour,  not 
among  the  curses,  but  the  blessings  of  life.  Your  towns 
will  probably  evelongbe  engulfed  in  luxury  and  effemina- 
cy. If  your  liberties  andfuture prospects  depended  on  them 
-your  career  of  liberty  would  probably  be  short ;  but  a 
great  majority  of  your  country  musty  and  will  be  yeo, 
manry,  who  have  no  other  dependence  than  on  Almighty 
God  for  his  usual  blessing  on  their  daily  labour.  From 
the  great  excess  of  the  number  of  such  independent 
farmers  in  these  states,  over  and  above  all  other  classes 
of  inhabitants,  the  long  continuance  of  your  liberties 
may  be  reasonably  presumed.     .  < 

Let  the  hapless  African  sleep  undisturbed  on  his  na- 
tive shore  ;  and  give  over  wishing  for  the  extermination 
of  the  ancient  proprietors  of  this  land.  Universal  jus- 
tice is  universal  interest.  The  most  enlarged  happiness 
of  one  people,  by  no  means  requires  the  degradation  or 
destruction  of  another.  It  would  be  more  glorious  to 
civilize  one  tribe  of  savages,  than  to  exterminate  or  expel 
a  score.  There  is  territory  enough  for  them  and  for  you. 
Instead  of  invading  their  rights,  promote  their  happi* 
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ness,  and  give  them  no  reason  to  curse  the  folly  of  their 
fathers,  who  suffered  yours  to  sit  down  on  the  soil  which, 
the  common  Parent  of  us  both  had  previously  assigned 
to  them :  but,  above  all,  be  particularly  careful  that 
your  own  descendants  do  not  degenerate  into  savages. 
Diffuse  the  means  of  education,  and  particularly  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  through  your  remotest  settlements. 
To  this  end,  support  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  pub- 
lic teachers,  and  especially  of  worthy  clergymen.  Let 
your  voluntary  contributions  confute  the  dishonourable 
position,  that  religion  cannot  be  suported  but  by  com- 
pulsory establishments.  Remember  that  there  can  be  no 
political  happiness  without  liberty ;  that  there  can  be 
no  liberty  without  morality ;  and  that  there  can  be  no 
morality  without  religion. 

It  is  now  your  turn  to  figure  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and- in  the  annals  of  the  world.  You  possess  a  country 
which  in  less  than  a  century,  will  probably  contain  fifty 
millions  of  inhabitants.  You  have,  with  a  great1  ex- 
pense of  blood  and  treasure,  rescued  yourselves  and 
your  posterity  from  the  domination  of  Europe.  Perfect 
the  good  work  you  have  begun,  by  forming  such  ar- 
rangements and  institutions  as  bid  fair  for  ensuring  to 
the  present  and  future  generations  the  blessings  for 
which  you  have  successfully  contended. 

May  the  Almighty  Huler  of  the  universe,  who  has 
raised  you  to  independence,  and  given  you  a  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  make  the  American 
revolution  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  world,  remarka- 
ble for  the  progressive  increase  of  human  happiness  ! 


THE  END. 
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OF 

GEN.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

==   ■  ^ 

In  the  history  of  Man,  we  contemplate  with  particular 
satisfaction,  those  legislators,  -heroes,  and  philosophers,. 
Avhose  wisdom,  valour,  and  virtue,  have  contributed  to 
the  happiness  of  the  human  species.— We  trace  the  lu- 
minous progress  of  those  excellent  beings,  with  secret 
complacency;  our  emulation  is  roused,  while  we  behold 
them  steadily  pursue  the  path  of  rectitude,  in  defiance 
qt  every  obstruction ;  we  rejoice  that  we  are  of  the  same 
species,  arid  thus  self-love  becomes  the  handmaid  of 
virtue. 

.  The  authentic  pages  of  biography  unite  the  most  grate- 
ful amusement  with  instruction..  Truth  supports  the  dig- 
nity of  the  historic  muse,  who  will  hot  admit  of  either 
fulsome  panegyric,  or  invidious  censure.— She  describes 
her  hero  with  genuine  simplicity — mentions  his  frailties, 
his  characteristic  peculiarities,  and  his  shining  qualities. 
—In  short,  she  gives  a  faithful  and  lively  portrait  of  the 
man,  investigates  the  latent  motives  of  his  actions,  arid 
celebrates  those  virtues  which  have  raised  him  to  an  en- 
viable preeminence  above  his  cotemporarie9. 

We  sympathize  in  the  sufferings,  and  participate  in 
the  triumphs  of  those  great  men  who  stand 

"  Majestic  'mid  the  monuments  of  Time ;" 

and  the  approbation  of  excellence  in  others,  naturally 
leads  the  mind  to.imitate,  the  object  of  its  adoration.  , 

Among  those  patriots  who  have  a  claim  to  our  vene- 
ration, George  Washington  appears  in  a  conspicuous 
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place  in  the  first  rank.'.  This  illustrious  man  was  boffl 
February  33d,  1733,  in  the  parish  of  Washington,  West- 
moreland county,  in  the  state  of  Virginia.  His  ances- 
tors were  possessed  of  property  in  England,  near  Cave, 
in  the  east  riding^of  Yorkshire,  which,  they  sold,  and 
came  over  to  America  in  the  year  ifli>7,  and  purchased 
lands  in  King  George  county,  Virginia,  His  father,  Mr. 
,  Augustus  Washington,  was  the  second  in  descent  after 
their  emigration,  and  had  a  numerous  offspring.  He  was 
possessed  of  large  property,  and  of  distinguished  repu- 
tation; George  was  his  third  son,  and  the  first  fruit  of 
his  second  marriage.  He  received  his  education  under 
the  eye'  of  his  father,  from  a  private  tutor,  under  whom 
he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  sufficient 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  his  mother-tongue  gram- 
matically, and  the  elements ,  of  mathematics,  which  he, 
in  his  rising  years,  carefully  improved  by  practical  ex- 
periments in  topographical  and  military  plans./  When 
he  was  hut  ten  years  of  age,  his  father  died,  and,  at 
fifteen,  he  was  entered  a  midshipman  on  board  a  British 
ship  of  war  then  stationed  on  the  coast  of  Virginia.  But 
after  his  baggage  had  been  packed  up  for  embarkation, 
•  the  plan  was  abandoned,  in  obedience  to  the  calls  of 
maternal  affection.  For  several  years  after  he  quitted  his 
tutor,  the  learning  he  had  acquired  was  much  improved 
by  a  disposition  to  study,,  and  he  particularly  applied 
himself  to  the  practical  parts  of  surveying,  a  knowledge 
Of  which  Wfis  then,  as  it  is  now,  very  important  and  ne- 
cessary to  men  of  landed  property  in  every  part  of  the 
American  continent.  His  merits  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge, occasioned  him  being  nominated  surveyor  to  a 
certain  district  in  Virginia,  an  appointment  rather  credit- 
able than  lucrative:  but  which  afforded  him  advantageous 
opportunities,  particularly  an  acquaintance  'with  the 
country,  the  properties  of  lands,  and  the  situations  and 
direction  of  creeks  and  rivers,  and  it  enabled  him  to 
make  a  choice  of  some  valuable  tracts  of  land  for  subse- 
quent purchase.        .        ■■'  -  \  ■  ' 
After  his  father  died,  the  charge  of  the  family  devolv- 
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ed  on  his  elder  brother  Lawrence/  a  young  man  of  the 
most  proinising  talents ;  who,  at  that  time,  was  a  captain, 
under  admiral  Vernon,  in  the  colonial  troops  employed 
in  the  expedition  against  Carthagena ;  upon  his  return, 
having  come  into  the  possession  of  his  patrimonial  es- 
tates, in  honour  of  his  admiral,  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived'many  civilities,  he  named  his  new  mansion  Mount 
Vernon.  He  was  afterwards  made  adjutant- general  of 
the  militia  of  Virginia,  but  did  not  long  survive,  and  on 
his  demise  (notwithstanding  there  were  heirs  of  an  elder 
branch,  who  possess  a  large  share  of  the  patrimony)  the 
eldest  son  by  the  second  marriage  inherited  the  part  up- 
on which  that  seat  now  stands,  and  a  considerable  land- 
ed property  attached  to  it. 

At  the  death  of  his  brother,:  the  vacant  office  of  adju- 
tant-general was  in  consequence  of  the  encreased  popu- 
lation and  extensive  limits  of  the  colony,  divided  into 
three  districts,  and  the  future  Hero  of America,  before 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  began  his  military  career, 
by  an  appointment  to  the  rank  of  major  in -that  depart-* 

ment.  .'      \'  '•'  v:':.;  ;?-7,r.:;'r:"f i^y-'r^'^^y^i  '"  >c 

•  In  1753,  au  event  occurred,  which  cajled his  abilities 
into  more  active  public  notice.  The  jealousies  of  the 
French  and  English  governments  were  at  their:  height. 
Encroachments .  were  reported  to  have  been  made  by  the 
former  from  their  settlements  in  Canada,  on.  the  frontier 
territories1  of  the  British  colonies ; along  the  rivers  G hip 
and  de  Bceuf  *  Orders  were  received  from  England,  by 
the  governor  and  council  of  Virginia,  to  repel  by  force 
these  ehcroachments;  in  consequence  of  which,  lieuten- 
ant governor  Dihwiddie  despatched  young "  major"- Wash- 
ington'^ with  plenary  powers  to  ascertain  the  facts,  treat 
with  the  Indians,  and  to  engage  them ^  to: continue'. firm 
in  their  attachment  to  England,  and  to  warn  the  French 
to  desist  from  the  inroads  they  were  making,  in  direct 
Violation  of  the  treaties  then  subsisting  between  the  two 
crowns.  This  mission  lie  performed  with  singular  in* 
dustry,  intelligence  and  address.       : :.  v"  -  ; ='';'"''-;* 

■'■'   '.    * -French-  Creek.        '  "'  , 
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-f  The  appointment  of  major  "Washington  was  deemed 
a  circumstance  somewhat  extraordinary  at  that  period  ;w 
it  was  said  that  a  youth  unacquainted  with  the  enlarged 
commerce  of  the  world,  unexperienced  in  political  con- 
cerns, appeared  to  be  unfit  to  be  employed  to  conduct '  a 
negotiation,  wherein  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance 
were  involved :  it  Was  true  that  the  subj ects  were  impor- 
tant, for  they  shortly  after  became  the  origin  of  a  war 
between  the  two  nations,  which  raged  for  many  years, 
aod  extended  throughout  every  part  of  the  globe,  and 
which  ended  in  the  final  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
the  continent.      -  ;  v-^^ 

But  those  who  had  formed  such  superficial  notions  of 
the  major,  were,  in  the  end,  deceived  by  the  success  and 
abilities  manifested  through  the  whole  transaction.;  This 
having  been  the  first  effort  of  that  career  which  has  ter- 
minated with  so  much  splendour  in  history,  and  '  honour 
and  happiness  to  himself  and  his  country.  '  , 

On  his  return  from  this  perilous  embassy,  with  Mons. 
tie  St.  Pierre's  answer,  and  his  good  success  in  the  In- 
dian negociations,  major  Washington  was  complimented 
with  the  thanks  and  approbation  of  his  country.,  His  jour- 
nal does  great  credit  to  his  industry,  attention,  and  judgi 
mcnt;  and  it  has  since  proved  of  infinite  service  to  those 
who  have  been  doomed  to  traverse  the  same  inhospi- 
table tracts. 

Governor  Dinwiddle's  letter  to  the  French  command* 
ant,  and  M.  de  St.  PieiTe's  answer,  have  been  publish- 
ed in  several  periodical  works,  both  in  America  and  in 
Britain.  The  governor's  letter  stated,  that  he  had  heard 
with  surprise  and  concern,  that  the -French  were  erect- 
ing fortresses  and  making  settlements  in  the  lands,  upon 
the  river  Ohio,  which  are  the  property  of  the  crown  of 
Great-Britain;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  is  induced' 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  send  the  bearer, Gvy  Washy 
ington,  esq.  one  of  the  adjutants-general  of  the  forces  of 
Virginia,  to  com  plain  of  the  encroachments  made  in  vio- 
lation of  the  treaties  subsisting  between  the  two  crowns, 
requesting  by  whose  authority  he  had.  marched  from 
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Canada  with  an  armed  force'  to  invade  the  Britislbteri-i- 
^tories,  and  that  the  'French  forces  depart  peaceably  with- 
out prosecuting  a  purpose  so  intermptive  to  the  harmony 
which  his  majesty  is  so  desirous  to  continue  and  cultivate 
with  the  most  christian  king.  Also,  that  major  Wash- 
ington might  be  entertained  with  the  politeness  due  to 
his  rank.  The  French  commandant's  answer  only  stated, 
that  he  would  transmit  the  governor's  letter  to  Canada, 
to  his  general,  the  marquis  du  Quesne,  by  whose  answer 
he  would  be  guided;  that  lie  was  upon  French  ground, 
by  the  orders  of  his  general;  consequently  that  he  could 
not  obey  the  summons  of  the; governor;  and  that  he  had 
made  it  his  particular  care  to  receive  Mr.  Washington 
with  the  distinction  suitable  to  his  dignity.  ■•■ 

In  175%  the  designs  of  the  French  becoming  more 
manifest,  and  , their  movements  more  darings  orders  were 
issued  by  administration  for  the  colonics  to  arm  and 
finite  in  one  confederacy.  The  assembly  of  Virginia  took  ■ 
the  lead,  by  voting  a  sum  of  money  for  rhe  public  ser- 
vice, and  raising  a  regiment  for  the  protection  of  the 
frontiers  of  the  colony.  Of  this  corps,  Mrl  Fry,  one  6f 
the  professors  of^exollegie^^dppoiilt^dt.colonei^'aQd: 
major  Washington  received  the  commission  of  lieutenant, 
colonel.  Hut  colonel  Fry  died  -  without  ever  having  join- 
ed :  and  of  course  left  his  regiment  to  the  second  in  com- 
mand. He  began  his  march  on  the  2d  of  April,"  from 
Alexandria,  having under  his  command  one  hundred  and 
fifty  mem  His orders  were  to  march  towards  the  Ohio; 
there  to  assist  captain  Trent  to  build  forts,  and  defend 
the  possessions  of  his  majesty  against  the  attempts  and 
hostilities  of  the  French.  During  his  march,  he  was  join- 
ed by  a  small  detachment  under  com ni and  of  captain 
Stephens,  and  when  he  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Wills- ; 
Creek,  he  received  intelligence  that  captain  Trent  had 
been  obliged  to  surrender  the  fort  which  lie  had  erected 
between  the  Ohio  and  French-Creek,  to  a  body  of  about 
eight  hundred  French,  commanded  by ;captanl  Contre- 
cceur;  whereupon,  colonel  Washington,  deeming  it  im- 
practicable to  march  towards  the  fort  without  sufficient 
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force," thought  it  most  prudent  to  proceed- to  open  roads 
so  as  to  pre  -occupy  the  advantageous  post  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahcla  rivers,  which  in' 
his.  journal  he  recommended  for  that  purpose.  He  was 
to  have  been- joined  by  a  detachment  of  independent  reg- 
ixl'ars  from  the  southern"  colonies,  together  with  some 
Companies  of  provincials  from  North-Garolina  and  Ma- 
ryland. But-,  perceiving  the  necessity  of  expedition,  and 
without  waiting  -for  their  arrival,  he  commenced  his 
march ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  precipitate  advance,  the 
French  had  already  taken  possession  and  erected  a  for- 
tification, which  they  named  fort  Du.  Quesne,  in  honour 
of  the  marquis  du  Quesne,  the  French  governor  of  Ca- 
nada. "  '  \ 

Colonel  Washington  accordingly  proceeded  on  his 
march  from  Wills-Creek;  bravely  encountering  all  the 
obstacles  and  difficulties  of  an  impervious  wilderness, 
crossing  mires,  savannas,  and-  rivers.  His  men  were 
sometimes  f oreed  to  ford  rivers  so  deep,  as  to  keep  them 
up  to  the  arm-pits;  when  he  had  proceeded  as  far  as 
Turkyfoot,  lie  received  information  that  a  party  of  French, 
commanded  hy  M.  de  Jumonville,  were  concealed  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  his  camp;  whereupon,  he  secured 
his  waggons,  and  put  himself  in  the  best  means  of  de- 
fence he  was  capable  of,  until  he  had  learned  the  strength 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  place  where  they  were." 

Having  received  from  the  Indians  the  necessary  in- 
formation; on  the  night  of  the  S7th  of  May,  he  set  out 
.  with  his  men  (except  about  forty,  who  were  left  to  guard 
his  ammunition,  &c. )  and  a  party  of  Indians,  which  the 
half-king  Sent  to  his  assistance,  under  a  heavy  rainj  and 
a  night  dark  as  pitch; they 'travelled  along  a 'path scarce- 
ly, broad  enough  for  one  man;  they  were  sometimes  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes  out  of  the  path  before  they  could 
come  to  it  again,  and  so  dark,  that  they  would  often  strike 
One  against  another ;  all  night  they  continued  their  route, 
and  in  the  morning  about  sunrise,  formed  themselves  for 
an  engagement,  marching  one  after  another  in  the  Indian 
manner ;  the  enemy  did  not  discover  them  until  they 
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.were  close  upon  them,,  when  colonel  "Washington's  com, 
pany  fired,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Wager's ;  these, 
two  companies  received  the  whole  fire  of  the  French, 
which  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  enemy  wag 
routed  out.  M.  de  Jumonville  and  nine  others  were  kill- 
ed,one  wounded  and  twenty-one  made  prisoners.  Among 
the  prisoners  was  the  celebrated,  woodsman,  Mons.  de 
la  Force,  commissary  of  the  French  stores,  and  two  other 
officers.  Only  one  of  the  whole  party  escaped.  A  Cana- 
dian, named  Monceaii,  made  such  a  report  of  the  action 
as  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  French,  a  bejief,  that 
colonel  Washington's  conduct  was  highly  treacherous  and 
dishonourable.  The  French  account  of  this' engagement 
is  contained  in  a  letter  from  M.  de  Contrecceur  to  the 
marquis  du  Quesne,  dated  Fort  du  Quesne,  May  23d, 
1754.  It  states  that  M.  de  Jumonville  set  out  with  a 
small  escort,  charged  with  a  written  summons,  in  form 
of  a  letter,  directed  to  the  first  English  officer  he  should 
meet  on  the  lands  claimed  by  the  French  king,  summon- 
ing him  to  withdraw  his  troops  in  peace  from  said  terri- 
tory, otherwise  that  they  would  repel  force  by  force,  de- 
siring the  English  officer  to  return  his  answer  by  M.  de 
Jumonville,  and  to  treat  that  officer  with  that  distinction 
and  respect  which  he  deserved ;  that  the  deputy  set  out, 
and  next  morning  found  himself  surrounded  fey  a  num- 
ber of  English  and  Indians,  that  the  English  quickly 
fired  two  vollies,  which  killed  some  soldiers,  that  M. 
Jumonville  made  a  sign  that  he  had  a  letter  from  his 
commander,  whereupon  the  fire  ceased,  and  the  English 
surrounded  the  French  officer,  in  order  to  hear  it,  that  as 
he  was  reading  the  summons  a  second  time,  he  was  kill- 
ed by  a  musket  shot  in  the  head;  that- had  it  not  been 
for  the  Indians,  who  rushed  in  between  the  French  and 
English,  the  former  would  have  been  all  assassinated, 
and  that  the  Indians  did  not  fire  upon  the  French.  This 
report  was  made  the  most  of  by  the  French,  who  im- 
pressed it  upon  the  minds  of  the  surrounding  Indians,  as 
a  most  shocking  and  base  murder  perpetrated  by  the  ex- 
press command  of  colonel  Washington.  But  the  foUow- 
vol.  11.  3  B 
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jng  extract  from  colonel- Washington's  Journal;  of  his 
proceedings  given  in  to  governor  Dinwiddie,  places  the 
■transaction  in  a  quite  different  point  of  view;  he  states, 
viz.  "We  were  advanced  pretty  near  to  them  as  we 
thought,  when  they  discovered  us j  whereupon  I  ordered 
iny  company  to  lire,  mine  was  Supported  by  Mr.  Wager'sj 
and  my  company  and*  his,  received  the  whole  five  of  the 
French,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  action,  which 
only  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  the  enemy  was 
touted.  '  Vt'',"f'v  -■-■>:---■■■■:.>;/  -v^ 

«  We  killed  M.  de  Juraonville,  the  commander  of 
that  party,  as  also  nine  others  ;  we  wounded  one,  and 
made  twenty-one  prisoners,  among  whom  were  M.  la 
Force,  M.  Droullon,  and  two  cadets.  The  Indians 
scalped  the  dead,  and  took  away  most  part  of  their  fire 
arms,N after  which  we  marched  on  with  the  prisoners  and 
guard,  to  the  Indian  camp^  where  again  I  held  a  coun- 
cil With  the  half-king ;  and  there  informed  him  that  the 
governor  was  desirous  to  see  him,  and  was  waiting  for 
him  at  Winchester ;  be  answered,  that,  he  could  not  go 
just  then,  as  his  people  were  in  too  imminent  danger  from 
the  French,  whom  they  had  fallen  upon ;  that  he  must 
send  messengers  to  all  the  allied  nations^  in  order  to  in- 
vite them  to  take  up  the  hatchet.  He  sent  a  young  Dela- 
ware Indian  to  the  Delaware  nation,  and  gave  him  a]so 
a  French  scalp  to  carry  to  them.  This  young  man  de- 
sired to  have  a  part  of  the  presents  which  were  allotted 
for  them,  but  that  the  remaining  part  might  be  kept  for 
another  opportunity :  he  said  he  would  go  to  his  own 
family,  and  to  several  others,  and  would  wait  on  them 
at  Mr.  Gist's,  where  he  desired  men  and  horses  should 
be  sent  ready  to  bring  them  up  to  our  camp.-  After  this, 
I  marched  on  with  the  prisoners :  they  informed  me 
that  they  had  been  sent  with  a  summons  to  order  me 
to  depart.  A  plausible  pretence  to  discover  our  camp, 
and  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  our  forces  and  situa- 
tion I  It  was  so  clear  that  they  were  come  to  reconnoi- 
tre what  we  were,  that  I  admired  at  their  assurance, 
when  they  told  me  they  Avere  come  as  an  embassy ;  for 
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their  instructions  mentioned,  that  they  should  ',get>what 
knowledge  they  could  of  the  roads,  rivers,  and.  of  all 
the  country  as  far  as  Potomac  :  and  instead  of  coining 
as  an  ambassador,  publicly,  and  in  an  open  manner, 
they  came  secretly,  and  sought  after  the  most  hidden 
retreats,  more  like  deserters  than  ambassadors  ;  in  suck 
retreats  they  encamped,  and  remained  hid  whole  days 
together, ,  and  that,  no  more  than  five  miles  from  us  : 
from  thence  they  sent  spies  to  reconnoitre  our  camp  ; 
after  this  was  done,  they  went  back  two  miles,  from 
whence  they  sent  the  two  messengers  spoken  of  in  the 
instruction,  to  acquaint  M.  de  Contrecoeur  of  the  place 
we  were  at,  and  of  our  disposition,  that  he  might  send 
his  detachments  to  infprce  the  summons,  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  givem  *    ._:  ;.•.-.■.  ■ 

"  Besides,  an  ambassador  has  princely  attendants  j 
whereas  this  was  only  a  simple  petty  French  officer  ;  an 
ambassador  has  no  need  of  spies,  his  character  being 
always  sacred  ;  and  seeing  their  intention  was  so  good, 
why  did  they  tarry  two  days,  at  five  miles  distance  from 
us,  without  acquainting ;  me  with  the  summons,  or,  at 
least,  with  something  that  related  to  the  embassy  ?  That 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  greatest  suspicions ; 
we  ought  to  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that,  as  they 
wanted  to  hide  themselves,  they  could  not  pick  out  bet- 
ter places  than  they  had  done.    >     *  .... '  .:, 

"  The  summons  was  so  insolent,  and  favoured  the 
gasconade  so  much,  that  if  it  had  been  brought  openly 
by  two  men,  it  would  have  been  an  immediate  indulg- 
ence to  have  suffered  them  to  return.  /  ; 

."■It  was  the  opinion  of  the  half-king  in  this  case,  that 
their  intentions  were  evil,  and  that  it  was  a  pure  pre- 
tence ;  that  they  never  intended  to  come  to  us  but  as  ene« 
mies  ;  and  if  we  had  been  such  fools  as  to  let  them  go, 
they  would  never  help  us  any  more  to  take  other  French-; 
men.  .,...'._:>;,    :  ..  ;■  V : 

"They  say  they  called  to  us  as  soon  as  they  discov- 
ered us,  which  is  an  absolute  falsehood,  for,  I  was  then 
marching  at  the  head  of  the  company  going  towards. 
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them,  and  Can  positively  affirm,  that  when  they  first  saw 
us,  they  ran  to  their  arms,  without  calling  ;-as  I  musfi 
.have  heard  them,  had  they  so  done."  , 

From  the  French  prisoners,  colonel  Washington  had 
intelligence,  that  the  French  forces  on  the  Ohio  consist- 
ed  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  regulars,  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  Indians.  Upon  this  intelligence,  and  consider- 
ing his  little  army,  which  was  somewhat  reduced,' and 
entirely  insufficient  to  act  offensive  against  the,  French 
and  Indians,  he  fell  back  to  a  place  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Great  Meadows,  for  the  sake  of  forage 
and  supplies.  Here  he  built  a  temporary  stockade^  mere- 
ly to  cover  his  stores ;  it  was  from  its  fate  called  Fort 
Necessity.  Colonel  Washington  was  too  sensible  of  the 
advantages  of  Fort  du  Quesne,  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
taking  it;  F/ver  since  he  left  Wills-creek,  he  had  been 
indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  form  the  regiment,  open 
roads,  and  gain  the  Indians  over  to  the  side  of  the  En- 
glish, as  also  to  watch  the  operations  of  the  French, 
and  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  forts,  situation)  and  forces, 
even  as  far  as  the  lakes.  He  had  wrote  to  the  gover- 
nors of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,;  requesting  their 
aid  in  the  augmentation  of  his  army.  He  remained  at 
Fort  Necessity  for  the  arrival  of  some  expected  succour 
from  New- York  and  Pennsylvania,  unmolested,  until 
July  following,  when  his  small  force,  even  after  it  was 
joined  by  captain  M'KayV  regulars,  did  not  amount  to 
four  hundred  effectives,  was  attacked  by  an  army  of 
French  and  Indians,  computed  to  have  been  sixteen 
hundred  strong,  under  the  command  of  the  sieur  de  Til- 
lers, the  brother  of  M.  de  Jumonville.  The  chief  inten- 
tion of  this  campaign,  the  French  officer  ackaowledged, 
was  to  revenge  the  assassination  of  his  brother,  and  to 
hinder  any  establishments  on  the  lands  claimed  by  the 
king  of  France. 

The  Virginians  sustained  the  attack  of  the  enemy's 
whole  force  for  several  hours,  and  laid  near  two  hundred 
of  them  dead  in  the  field,  when  the  French  commander, 
discouraged  by  such  determined  resolution,  proposed  the 
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less  dangerous  method  of  dislodging  his  enemy  by  a 
parley,  which  ended  in -'a  capitulation.  It  was  stipulated 
that  colonel  Washington  should  march ,  away  with  all 
the  honours  of  war,  and  be  allowed  to  carry  off  all  his 
military  stores,  effects  and  baggage.  This  capitula- 
tion was  violated  from  the  ungovernable  disposition  of 
the  Indians,  whom  the  French  commander  could  not 
restrain  from  plundering  the  provincials  on  the .  outset 
of  their  march,  and  from  making  a  considerable  slaugh- 
ter of  men,  cattle,  arid  horses.  After  this  disaster,  the 
remains  of  the  Virginia  regiment  returned  to  Alexan- 
dria to  be  recruited  and  furnished  with  necessary  sup- 
plies :  during  this  period,  the  French  redoubled  their 
activity  and  diligence  on  the  Ohio,  and  in  other  places  ; 
and  >  Virginia,  who  determined  to  send  out  a  larger 
force,  in  the  spring  following,  erected  forts  Cumberland 
and  Loudon,  and  formed  a  camp  at  Wills-creek,  in  or- 
der to  annoy  the  enemy  on  the  Ohio.  In  these , several 
services '  (particularly  in  the  construction  of  forts)  colo- 
nel Washington  was  principally  employed. 

In  1755,'  the  British  government  sent  to  this  country, 
general  Braddock,  who  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  all  the  troops  and  forces  which  were,  or  that  should 
be  raised  in,  or  sent  to  North- America;  he  landed  at 
Williamsburgh,  Virginia,  in  Februarys  with  two  vete- 
ran regiments  from  Ireland,  but  sent  his  men  up  the  Po- 
tomac to  Alexandria,  there  to  encamp  until  he  was  join- 
ed with  the  independent  and  provincial  corps  of  Ame- 
rica; with  this  army  he  was  to  penetrate  through  the 
country  to  Fort  du  Quesne  (now  Fort  Pitt)  by  the  route 
of  Wills-creek,  to  repel  the  French  from  the  confines 
of  the  British  settlements ;  and  as  no  person  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  frontier  country  than  colonel  Wash- 
ington, and  no  one  in  the  colony  enjoyed  so  well  esta- 
blished a  military  character,  he  was  judged  to  be  high- 
ly serviceable  to  general  Braddock,  but  from  a  royal 
arrangement oi  rank,  by  which  "no  officer  who  did  not 
immedfately  derive  his  commission  from  the  king,  could 
command  one  who  did/7  colonel  Washington  cheer- 
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/  V  '       ■  '■  ■    '  • '  •    ,   '■■  .     *  ■ 

fully  relinquished  bis  regiment .  and  went  as  an  extra 
aid  de  camp  into  the  family  of  general  Braddock..  In 
this  capacity,  at  the  battle  of  Monongahela,  on  the  9th 
of  J uly,  1755,  he  attended  that  general,  whose-  life  was 
gallantly  sacrificed  in  attempting  to  extricate  his  troops 
from  the  fatal  ambuscade  into  which  his  over-weening 
confidence;  had  conducted  them.  Braddock  had  several 
horses  shot  under  him,  before  he  fellhimself ;  and  there 
was  not  an  officer,  whose  duty  obliged  him  to  be  on 
horseback  that  day,  excepting  colonel  Washington,  who 
was  not  either  killed  or  wounded.  This  circumstance 
enabled  him  to  display  greater  abilities  in  covering  the 
retreat  and  saving  the  wreck  of  the  army,  than  he  could 
otherwise  have  done.  As  soon  as  he  had  secured  their 
passage  over  the  ford  of  the  Monongahela,  and  found 
they  were  not  pursued,  he  hasted  to  concert  measures 
for  their  security^vith  colonel  Dunbar,  who  had  remain- 
ed with  the  second  division  and  heavy  baggage  at  some 
distance  in  the  rear.  To  effect  this,  he  travelled  with 
two  guides,  all  night,  through  an  almost  impervious 
wilderness,  notwithstanding  the  fatigues  he  had  under- 
gone in  the  day,  and  although  he  had  so  imperfectly  re- 
covered from  sickness*  that  he  was  obliged  in  the  morn- 
ing to  be  supported  with-  cushions  on  his  horse.  The 
public  accounts  in  Britain  and  America  were  not  parsi- 
monious of  applause  for  the  essential  service  he  had 
rendered  on  so,  trying  an  occasion. 

Not  long  after  this  time,  the  regulation  of  rank,  which 
had  been  so  injurious  to  the  colonial-  officers,  was 
changed  to  their  satisfaction,  in  consequence  of  the 
discontent  of  the  officers,  and  the  remonstrance  of 
colonel  Washington.  The  supreme  power  of  Virginia, 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  merits,  gave  him,  in  anew 
and  extensive  commission,  the  command  of  all  the  troops 
raised  and  to  be  raised  in  that  colony. 

It  would  not  comport  with  the  intended  brevity  of 
this  sketch,  to  mention,  in  detail  the  plans  he  suggested 
of  the  system  he  pursued  for,  defending  the  frontiers., 
until  the  year  1758>  when  he  commanded  the  van  bri- 
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gade  of  general  Forbc's  army  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
du  Qucsne.  A  similar  reason '  will  preclude  the  recital 
of  the  personal  hazards  and  achievements  which  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  his  service.  The  tranquillity 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  middle  colonies  having  been  re- 
stored by  the  success  of  this  campaign,  and  the  health 
of  colonel  Washington  having  become  extremely  de- 
bilitated by  ,  an  inveterate  pulmonary  complaint,  in  1759> 
he  resigned  his  military  appointment:  Authentic  docu- 
ments are  not  wanting  to  shew  the  tender  regret  which 
the  Virginia  line  expressed  at  parting  with  their  com- 
mander, and:  the  affectionate  regard  which  he  entertained 
for  them.  'V"S'  ■" '. '' 

Shortly  after  -  colonel  Washington's  resignation,  his 
health  was  gradually  reestablished,  and  he  married  Mrs: 
Custis,  an  amiable  young  widow,  said  to  have  possessed 
a  fortune  of  twenty  thousand  pounds"  sterling  (about 
88,900  dollars)  in  her  own  right,  besides  her  dower  in 
one  of  the  principal  estates  in  Virginia.  With  this  lady 
colonel  Washington  settled  as  a  planter  and  farmer  on 
his  estate  in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia.  '  ^ 

"  After  some  years  he  gave  up  planting  tobacco,  and 
went  altogether  into  the  farming  business.  He  has  raised 
seven  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and  ten  thousand  of 
Indian  corn  in  one  year.  Although  he  had  confined  his 
own  cultivation  to  this/domestic  tract  of 'about  nine  thou- 
sand acre's,-,  yet  he  possessed  excellent  lands,  in  large 
quantities,  in  several  other  counties.  His  judgment  in 
the  quality  of  soils,  his  command  of  money  to  avail 
himself  of  purchases,  and  his  occasional  employment  in 
early  life  as  a  surveyor,  gave  him  opportunities  of 
making,  advantageous  locations ;  many  of  which  are 
Much  improved,  ..:  - 

After  he  left  the  army,  until  the  year  i~7~h  he  thus' 
cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.  He  was  constantly  a  meni^ 
ber  of  assembly,  a  magistrate  of  his  county  and  a  judge* 
of  the  court.  At.  this  period  he  was  appointed  by  the 
assembly  of  Virginia,  in  conformity  with  the  universal 
wish  of  the  people,  to,  be  one  of  their  four  delegates  at' 
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the  first  general  congress  of  delegates  from  all  the  pro- 
vinces, which  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  26th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1774,  and  consisted  of  fifty- one  members^  It  was 
with  no  small  reluctance  that  he  engaged  again  in  the 
active  scenes  of  life:;  and  we  sincerely  believe  that  no 
motives  but  such  as  spring  from  the  most  disinterested 
patriotism,  could  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  relinquish 
the  most  refined.  ,  domestic  pleasure,,  which  it  was  ever 
in  his  power  to  command)  and  the  great  delight  he  took 
in  farming  and  the  improvement  of  his  estate-  , 

He  was  also  appointed  delegate  to  the  congress  which 
assembled  in  1773,  in  which  it  was  at  length  determined, 
after  every  step  towards  au  accommodation  had  failed, 
and  every  petition  from  America  had  been  rejected,  to 
repel  by  force  the  invasion  from  Great-Britain,  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  continent  were  immediately  turned  upon 
Mr.  Washington.  With  one  common  voice  he  was 
called  forth  to  the.  defence  of  liis  country ;  and  it  is,  per- 
haps, his  peculiar  glory,  that  there  was  not  a  single  inT 
habitant  of  these  states,  except  himself,  who  did  not  ap- 
prove the  choice,  and  place  the  firmest  confidence  in  his 
integrity  and  abilities.  ■     .  • ,  /.  -  > 

He  arrived  at  Cambridge,  in  New-England,  in  July, 
I775,  and  there  took  the  supreme  'command  of  the  ar- 
my of  the  United  Colonies.  Previous  to  this  period, 
hostilities  had  actually  commenced.  On  the  19th  of 
April,  1775,  blood  was  first  shed  at  the  battle  of  Con. 
coTd ;  and  on  the  i/th  of  June  following,  the  memora- 
ble battle  of  Breed's-hill,  commonly  called  Bunker's- 
hill,  was  fought.  ,  .  .  ■'• 

;  General  Washington  was  received  at  the  camp  with 
that  heart  felt  exultation,  which  superior  merit  alone 
can  inspire,  after  havings  in  his  pi-ogress  through  the 
several  states,  received  every  mark  of  aftection.  and 
esteem,  which  they  conceived  were  due  to  the  man, 
whom  the  whole  continent  looked  up  to  for  safety  and 

freedom.  .:i 
His  conduct  as  a  general  and  commander  in  chief  is 
well  known.  He  underwent  many  hardships,  dangers, 
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and  difficulties,  and  Conducted  his  military  operations 
with  much  skill  and  ability.         ' '•  >;  .  j  •  .  •       V  -;"V 

It  would  not  comport  with  the  intended  brevity  ,of  the 
present  memoirs,  for  us  to  particularize  all  his  transac- 
tions in  the  course  of  the  revolutionary  war^  the  impres. 
sion  which  they  made  is  yet  fresh'  in  the  mind  of  every 
citizen.  - 

But  it  is  hoped^  posterity  will  be  taught  in  what  man- 
ner he  transformed  an  undisciplined  body  of  peasantry; 
into  a  regular  army  of  soldiers.  Commentaries  on  his 
campaigns  would  undoubtedly  be  highly  interesting  and 
instructive  to  future  generations.  The  conduct  of  his 
first  campaign/ in  March,  1776,  in  compelling  the  Bri- 
tish troops  to  abandon  Boston,  by  a  bloodless  victory, 
will  merit  a  minute  narration.  But  a  volume  "would 
Scarcely  contain  the  mortifications  he  experienced,  and 
the  hazards  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  the  years  1776 
and  1777,  in  contending  against  the  prowess  of  Britain, 
with  an  inadequate  force.  Her  armies  were  far  superior 
to  his  in  number,  well  organized  and  disciplined,  inured 
to  a  camp  life,  commanded  by  oilicers  well  experienced 
in  military  tactics,  and  aided  by  pewerful  fleets,  while' 
his  was  composed  of  raW  and  undisciplined  peasants, 
"just  dragged  from  the  tender,  scenes  of  domestic  life — 
unaccustomed  to  the  din  of  arms— totally  unacquainted 
with  every  kind  of  military  skill/'— -unused  to  the  sub- 
ordination so  essentially  requisite  in  an  army,  and  often 
m  want  of  arms,  ammunition  and  clothes,  and  even  food, 
often  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  in  the 
most  rigorous  seasons,  without  tents  or  even  a  blanket, 
and  discouraged  by  the  want  of  regular  pay.  <  These 
circumstances  fully  account  for  the  unsuccessful  issue  of 
his  first  campaigns.  V  ! 

The  battle  of  Long-Island  was  fought  in  August, 
1776:  his  army  were  driven  from  their  post  by  the  Bri- 
tish ;  above  two  thousand  Americans  fell  on  the  field,; 
and  about  half  .that  number  were  taken  prisoners.  Fort 
Washington,  on  York-Island,  surrendered  soon  after, 
With/  two  thousand  prisoners :  desertion  and  sickness 

vol.  11.  a.c 
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added  to  his  misfortunes.  His  army,  at  the  time  lord 
•Howe  landed  on  Long-Island,  amounted  to  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  was  now  reduced  to  about  one  eighth  of 
-the  number.'1 ;  ;-<  ■  :-^Mf  :  ■.■■■y-,;:-y:.'^-::-  j  •  -  ":  -v'-y 

The;  approach  of  winter  happily  checked  the  progress 
of  the  enemy.1  General  Washington's  perseverance  and 
intrepidity  improved  this  circumstance  into  important  ad- 
vantages. At  Trenton,  on  the  morning  of  the  36th  of 
December,  he  surprised  a  body  of  the  enemy's  troops, 
who,' finding  themselves  surrounded,  without  farther  re- 
sistance, agreed  to  lay  down  their  arms. — Twenty-five 
officers,  and  nearly  one  thousand  soldiers,  were  made 
prisoners  j  while  the  American  army  had  only  four,  or 
five  men  wounded.  . 

On  the  third  of  January  following,  at  Princeton,  he 
made  another  successful  attempt ;  there  he  took  three 
hundred  prisoners.  These  enterprizes  cheered  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  his  men,  and  again,  added  reputation  to 
the  American  arms.  He  afterwards  retired  to  Morris- 
town,  and  remained  during  the  winter,  with  an  inferior 
•force,  but  with  superior  skill,  checking  the  enemy  from 
any  farther  encroachments  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
We  shall  not  enter  into  a  minute  description  of  the  va- 
rious battles  and  skirmishes  in  which  he  was  personally 
engaged  during  the  campaign  of  1/77.  •  At  the  battle  of 
Brandywine,  he  made  a  gallant  resistance,:  but  was  at 
last  forced  to  quit  his  ground  with  .the  loss  of  about 
twelve  hundred  men  killed,  wounded,,  or  taken  prison- 
ers; At  Germantown  he  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
six  hundred  killed  or  wounded,  and  about  four  hundred 
prisoners.  He  afterwards  retired  to  winter  quarters  at 
•  Valley-Forge.  His  army  was  at  this  time  in  a  most 
'"miserable  condition,  marching  without  stockings  or  shoes 
"over  the  frozen  ground,  their  feet  were  ,so  gashed,  that 
their  steps  were  marked  with*  blood :  some  hundreds  of 
them  were  without  blankets  j  and  in  this  condition  they 
;wete,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  to  sit  down  in  a  forest, 
and  build  liuts  for  shelter.  The  destitute  situation  of 
the  American  army  at  all  times,  was  certainly  a  means 
of  procrastinating  tlie  war  j  often  times  it  was  upon  ,the 
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eve  of  dissolution,  even  mutinies  have  been  the  conse- 
quence," while  want  of  success;  prevented  many  of  the 
soldiers  from  continuing  longer  than  the  period  of  their 
short  enlistments,  and  caused  frequent  desertion.  Indeed 
nothing  but  the  good  destiny  and  consummate  prudence 
of  the  commander  in  chief,  prevented  the  want  of  suc- 
cess from  producing  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  public ;  for  want  of  success  is  apt  to  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  pernicious  counsels,  through  the  levity  of 
the  people,  or  the  ambition,  of  their  demagogues.  In 
the  three  'succeeding  years,  the  germ  of  discipline  un- 
folded ;  and  the  resources  of  America  having  been  call- 
ed into  cooperation,  with  the  land  and  naval  armies  of 
France,  produced  the  glorious  conclusion  of  the  cam- 
paign in  1781.  On  the  19th  of  October,  that  year,  the 
army  under  command  of  general  Washington,  forced 
that  of  the  enemy,  then  under  the  command  of  lord 
Gornwallis,  to  make  a  final  surrender ;  his  land  forces 
were' made  prisoners  of  war  to  congress;  and  the  naval 
fyrces  were  given  up  to  France.  From  this  time,  the 
gloom  began  to  disappear  from  our  political  horizon,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  union  proceeded  in  a  meliorating  train 
until  a  peace  was  most  ably  negotiated  by  our  ambas- 
sadors: in  Europe,  in  1783,  by  which  thirteen  of  the 
American  colonies  were  established  as  sovereign  and 
independent  states.     ■  ■  :■ 

General  Washington  having  never  been  in  Europe, 
he  could  not  possibly  have  seen  much  military  service 
when  the  armies  of  Britain  were  sent  to  subdue  AmcrU 
ca  ;  yet  still,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  he  was  by  much 
the  most  proper  man  on  this  continent,  and  probably 
any  where  else,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  an  Ameri- 
can army.  The  very  high  estimation  he  stood  in  for  in- 
tegrity and  honour,  his  engaging  in  the  cause  of  his 
country  from  sentiment  and  a  conviction  of  her  wrongs, 
his  moderation  in  politics,  his  extensive  property,  and 
his  approved  abilities  as  a  commander,  were  motives 
which  necessarily  obliged  the  choice  of  America  to  fall 
upon  him. 
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That  nature  had  •  given  him  extraordinary  military 
talents,  will  hardly  he  controverted  by  his  most  bitter 
enemies ;  and  having  .been  early  actuated  with  a  warm 
passion  to  serve  his  country- in  the  military  line,  lie  had 
greatly  improved  them  by  unwearied,  industry,  and  a 
close  application  to  the  best  writers  upon'  tactics,  and  by 
a  more  than  common  method  and  exactness  ;  and,  in  re- 
ality, when  it  comes  to  be  considered,  that  at  first  he  on- 
ly headed  a  body  of  men  entirely  unacquainted  with 
military  discipline  or  operations,  somewhat  ungoverna- 
ble in  temper,  and  who  at  best  could  only  be'stylcd  an 
alert,  and  good  militia,  acting  under  very  short  enlist- 
ments, unclothed,  unaccoutred,  and  at  all  times  very  ill 
supplied  with  ammunition  and  artillery ;  and  that  with 
such  an  army  he  withstood  the  ravages  and  progress  of 
nearly  forty  thousand  veteran  troops,  plentifully  provid- 
ed with  every  necessary  article,  commanded  by  the 
bravest  officers  in  Europe ;  and  supported  by  a  very 
powerful  navy,  which  effectually  prevented  all  move- 
ments by  water ;  when,  we  say,  all  this  comes  to  be  im- 
partially considered,  we  think  we  may  venture  to  pro- 
nounce, that  general  Washington  will  be  regarded  by 
mankind  as  one ,  of v the  greatest  -military  ornaments  :of 
the  present  age,  and  his  name  will  command  the  yenera-- 
tion  of  the  latest  posterity.    .     ..  A^-  : 

No  person,  but  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  view- 
ing the  continental  army,  can  form  any  adequate  idea  of 
its  imperfect  state  when  general  Washington  first  as- 
sumed the  command,  nor  was  it  without  the  most  un- 
wearied application  and  perseverance,  which  few  men 
but  him,  could  have  undergone,  that  he  was  able  to  es- 
tablish that  discipline  which  ultimately  aided  his  sue*, 
cess.  ;  From  the  period  he  first  assumed  the  command, 
until  the  final  dissolution  of  v  the  army,  his  care  and-anxie-v 
ty  for  them  continued.  .  The  army  he.considered  as  his 
family ;  and  after  the  embarrassments  of  the  day,  after 
the  toil  and  fatigues  of  a  battle,  we  find  him  stealing  a 
portion  of  time  allotted  for  rest,  devising  means  the 
most  salutary,  for  their  amelioration,  at  all  times,  charac- 
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terized  with  that  economy  and  frugality  which  the  na- 
tional resources  required.  -     '  . 

The  following  extracts  from  his- official  letters  to  con- 
gress on  this  subject,  are  worthy  of  perusal:  theydo 
ample,  justice  to  , his  feelings,  and  must  make  a  lasting 
impression  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  soldiers,  viz. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  general  Washington  to  the, 
honourable  congress,  dated  Cambridge,  September 
21,  1775.  ^  / 

It  gives  me  great  pain  to  be  obliged'  to  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  honourable  congress  to  the  stale  of  this 
army,  in  terms  which  imply  the  slightest  apprehension 
of  being  neglected.  But  my  situation  is  inexpressibly 
distressing,  to  see  the.  winter  fast  approaching  upon  a 
naked  army ;  the  time  of  their  ^service  within  a  few 
weeks  of  expiring;  and  no  provision  yet  made  for  such 
important  events.  :  Added  to  these,  the  military  chest  is 
totally  exhausted  ;  the  paymaster  has  not  a  single  dol- 
lar in  hand  :  the  commissary  general  assures  me  he  has 
strained  his  credit,  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army,  to 
the  utmost.  .  The  quarter  master  general  is  precisely  in 
the  same  situation  ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops 
are  in  a  state  not  far  from  mutiny,  upon  the  deduction 
from  their  stated  allowance.  I  know  not  to  whom  I  am 
to  impute  this  failure ;  but  I  am  of  opinion,  if  the  evil,, 
is  not,  immediately  remedied,  and  more  punctually  ob-: 
served  in  future,  the.  army  must  absolutely  break  up.  I 
hoped  I  had  so  fully  expressed  myself  on  this  Subject,, 
(both  by  letter,  and  to  those  members  of  the  congress 
who  honoured  the  camp  with  a  visit)  that  no  disappoint- 
ment could  possibly  happen.  I  therefore  hourly  expect- 
ed advice  from  the  paymaster,  that  lie  had  received  a 
fresh  supply,  in  addition  to  the  hundred  and  seventy- 
two,  thousand  dollars  delivered  him  in  August.;  and 
thought  myself  warranted  to  assure  the  public  creditors 
that  in  a  few  days  they  should  be  satisfied.  But  the  de- 
lay has  brought  matters  to  such  a  crisis,  as  admits  of  no 
further  uncertain  expectation;  I  have  therefore  sent  off' 
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this  express,  with  orders  to  make  all  possible  despatch. 
It  is  my  most  earnest  request,  that  he  may  be  returned 
with  all  possible  expedition,  unless  the  honourable  con- 
gress have  already  forwarded  what  is  so  indispensably 
necessary."  .:'~v-  . 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sec.  ^ 

'■■'■■^  g.  w. 

'  ■  Camp. 

LETTER  FROM  SENERAL  WASHINGTON   TO  THE  PRESt- 
.  DENT  OF  CONGRESS.  '.  .'  .  ' .,  ' ^  ..' 

•"" ' New-York,  July  25,  1776.  :-y  ■ 

"Sir,  -\^-'--:)  ^:-r  V  -::--V  1    >  :    \ c  :^. 

"Disagreeable  as  it  is  to  me,  and  unpleasing  as  it 
may  be  to  congress,  to  multiply  officers,  I  find  myself 
under  the  unavoidable  necessity-  of  asking  an  increase 
of  my  aids  de  camp.  The  augmentation  of  my  com- 
mand; the  increase  of  my  correspondence ;  the  orders 
to  give ;  the  instructions  to  draw ;  cut  out  more*  business 
than  I  am  able  to  execute  in  time  with  propriety.  The 
business  of  so  many  different  departments  centering 
with  me,  and  by  me  to  be  handed  on  to  congress  for 
their  information ;  added  to  the  intercourse  1  am  obliged 
to  keep  up  with  the  adjacent  states ;  and  incidental  oc- 
currences; all  of  which  require  confidential  and  not 
hack  writers  to  execute;  renders  it  impossible,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  for  my  family  to  discharge  the 
several  duties  expected  of  me,  with  that  precision  and 
despatch  that  I  could  wish.  What  will  it  be  then 
when  we  come  into  a  more  active  scene,  and  I  am  cal- 
led from  twenty  different  places  perhaps  at  the  same  in- 
stant? i  '  -  '.  ■    ■       '    "  '* 

"  Congress  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  (I  hope) 
that  it  is  not  my  inclination  or  wish  to  "run  the  continent 
to  any  unnecessary  expense  ;  and  those  who  better 
know  me  will  not  suspect  that  shew  and  parade  can 
have  any  influence  on  my  mind  in  this  instance.  A  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  it,  for  the  regular  discharge 
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of  the  trust  reposed  in  me,  is  the  governing  motive  for 
the  application  ;  and,  as  such,  is  submitted  to  congress 
by.  •  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  &c.  >. 

■    ^fet    '  .  G.  W.» 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  WASHINGTON  TO 
'  ;  THE  PRESIDENT  fiP  OONORKSS. 

« Sir,  '-.'New- York,  September  2, 1776. 

.  "  As  my  intelligence  of  late  has  been  rather  unfavour- 
able, and  would  be  received  with  -anxiety  and  concern; 
peculiarly  happy  should  I  esteem  myself,  were  it  in  my 
power  at  this  time,  to  transmit  such  information  to  con. 
gress  as  would  be  more  pleasing  and  agreeable  to  their 
wishes :  but,  unfortunately  for  me;  unfortunately  for 
them,  it  is  not.  ;.:;>,,.;. .■;■■....:..>  -^U  Vs;  7.^.;' 

"Our  situation  is  truly  distressing.  The  check  our 
detachment  sustained  on  the  twenty-seventh  ultimo,  has 
dispirited  too  great  a  proportion  of  our  troops,  and  filled 
their  minds  with  apprehension  and  despair.  The  mili- 
tia, instead  of  calling  forth  their  utmost  efforts  to  brave 
«,nd  manly  opposition,  in  order  to  repair  our  losses,  are 
dismayed,  untractable,  and  impatient  to  return.;  Great 
numbers  of  them  halve  gone  off;  and  in  some  instances,  al- 
most by  whole  regiments,  by  half  ones,  and  by  companies 
at  a  time.  This  circumstance,  of  itself,  independent  of 
others,  when  fronted  by  a  well  appointed  enemy  j  supe- 
rior in  number  to  our  whole  collected  force,  would  be 
sufficiently  disagreeable:  but,  when  their  example  has 
infected  another  part  of  the' army;  when  their  want  of 
discipline,  and  refusal  of  almost  every  kind  of  restraint 
and  government,  have  produced  a  like  conduct  but  too 
common  to  the  whole,  and  an  entire  disregard  of  that  or- 
der and  subordination  necessary  ,  to  the  well  doing  of  ah 
army,  and  , which  had  been  inculcated  before,  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  pur  military  establishment,  would  admit  of; 
our  condition  is  still  more  alarming :  and  with  the  deep- 
est concern  I  am  obliged  to  confess  my  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  generality  of  the  troops. 
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All 1  these  circumstances  fully  confirm  the  opinion  I 
ever  entertained,  and  which  I  more  than  once  in  my  let- 
ters took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  to  congress,  that  no 
dependence  could  be.  put  in  a  militia,  or  other  troops  than 
those  enlisted  and  embodied  for  a  longer  period  than  our 
regulations  heretofore  have  prescribed.  I  am  persuaded, 
and  as  fully  convinced  as  I  am  of  any  one  fact  that  has 
happened,  that  our  liberties  must  of  necessity  be  greatly 
hazarded,  if  not  entirely  lost,  if  their  defence  is  left  to 
any  but  a  permanent  standing  army  ;  I  mean,  one  to  ex/, 
ist  during  the  war.  Nor  would  the  expense  incident  to 
the  support  of  such  a  body  of  troops  as  would  be  com- 
petent to  almost  every  exigency,  far  exceed  that  which 
is  daily  incurred  by  calling  in  succour,  and  new  enlist- 
ments, which,  when  effected,  are  not  attended  with  any 
£ood  consequence.  Men  who  have  been  free,  and  sub- 
ject to  no  controul,  cannot  be  reduced  to  order  in  an  in- 
stant: and  the  privileges  and  exemptions  they  claim,  and 
"will  have,  influence  the  conduct  of  others ;  and  the  aid 
derived  from  them  is  nearly  counterbalanced  by  the  dis- 
order, irregularity,  and  confusion  they  occasion. 

"I  cannot  find  that  the  bounty  of  ten  dollars  is  likely 
to  produce  the  desired  effect.  When  men  can  get  double 
that  sum  to  engage  for  a  month  or  two  in  the  militia,  and 
that  militia  frequently  called  out,  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  addition  of  land  might  have  a  considerable 
influence  on  a  permanent  enlistment."  :  . 


LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  WASHINGTON  TO  THE  PRESI- 
"     ,  '  DENT  OF  CONGRESS.  v  , 

Col.  Moms'  on  the  Heights  of  Haerlem.' 

"Sir,  Sep*-  »*>  1776. 

"From  the  hours  allotted  to  sleep,  I  will  borrow  a 
few  moments  to  convey  my  thoughts  on  sundry  impor- 
tant matters  to  congress.  I  shall  offer  them  with  the  sin- 
cerity which  ought  to  characterize  a  man  of  candour,  and 
with  the  freedom  which  may  be  used  in  giving  useful 
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information,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  pre-: 
sumption.  .  ;  "l 

<'  We  are  now,  as  it  were/  upon  the  eve  of  another 
dissolution  of  our  army.  The  remembrance  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  happened  upon  the  occasion  last  year,  the 
consequences  which  might  have  followed  the  change,  if 
proper  measures  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  added  , 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  present  temper  and  situation  of 
the  troops,  reflect  but  a  gloomy  prospect  upon  the  ap- 
pearances of  things  now,  and  satisfy  me  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt,  that,  unless  some  speedy  arid  effectual 
measures  are  adopted  by  congress,  our  cause  will  be  lost.  ; 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  any,  or  more  than  a  tri- 
fling part  of  this  army  will  again  engage  in  the  service  on 
the  encouragement  offered  by  congress,  when  men  find 
that  their  townsmen  and  companions  are  receiving  twen- ' 
ty,  thirty,  and  more  dollars,  for  a  "few  months'  service,:' 
(which  is  truly  the  case)  it  cannot  be  expected,  Without 
using  compulsion;  iand  to  force  them  into  the  service 
would  answer  no  valuable  purpose.  When  men  are  irri- 
tated, and  the  passions  inflamed,  they  fly  hastily  and 
cheerfully  to  arms;  but  after  the  first  emotions  ai'e  over 
*  *  *,  a  soldier,  reasoned  with  upon  the  goodness  of  the 
cause  he  is  engaged  in,  and  the  inestimable  rights  he  is 
contending  for,  hears  you  with  patience,  and  acknow- 
ledges the  truth  of  your  observations,  but  adds,  that  it  is 
of  no  more  importance  to  him  than  others.  The  officer 
makes  you,  the  same  reply,  with  this  further  remark,  that 
his  pay  will  not  support  him,  and  he  cannot  ruin  himself 
and  family  to  serve  his  country,  When  every  member  of 
the  community  is  equally  interested  and  benefitted  by  his , 
labours., ,; V  ",/  s-^'i      v.\;: ■';'■■>■-?. :  •/ 

"It  becomes  evidently  clear  then,  that  as  this  contest 
is  hot  likely  to  be  the  work  of  a.  day, — as  the  war  miTst 
be  carried  on  systematically,- — and  to  do  it  you  must  have 
good  officers, — there  are,  in  my  judgment,  ho  other  pos-f 
sible  means  to  obtain  them  but  by  establishing  your  army 
upon  a  permanent  footing,  and  giving  your  officers  good 
pay.  This  Will  induce  gentlemen  and  men  of  character 
.    vol.  II.  :  <  -      •.'      "  8  ir  -"  V>-^;:  :' 
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to  engage  :  and,  till  4he  bulk  of  your  officers  are  com- 
posed of  such  persons  as  are  actuated  by  principles  of 
honour  and  a  spirit  of  entcrprize,  you  have  little  to  ex- 
pect from  them.  They  ought  to  have  such  allowances  as 
will  en  able  them  to  live  like  an  d  support  the  characters 
of  gentlemen.  Besides,  something  is  due  to  the  man  who 
puts  his  life  in  Jj/otir]  hands,  hazards  his  health,  and 
forsakes  the  sweets  of  domestic  enjoyment.  Why  a  cap- 
tain in  the  continental  service  should  receive  no  more 
than  five  shillings  currency  per  day  for  "performing  the 
same  duties  that  an  officer  of  the  same  rank  in  the  Brit- 
ish service  receives  ten  shillings  sterling,  for,  I  never 
could  conceive,  especially  when  the  latter  is  provided 
with  every  necessary  he  requires  upon  the  best  terms, 
and  the  former  cau  scarce  procure  them  at  any  rate. 
There  is  nothing  that  gives  a  man  consequence  and  ren- 
ders him  fit  for  command,  like  a  support  that  renders 
-  him  independent  of  every  body  but  the  state  he  serves. 

"With  respect  to  the  men,  nothing  but  a  good  bounty 
can  obtain  them  upon  a  permanent  establishment  ;  and 
for  no  shorter  time  than  the  continuance  of ;  the  war, 
ought  they  to  be  engaged ;  as  facts  incontestibly  prove 
thai  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  enlistments  increase  with 
time.,  When  the  army  was  first  raised' at  Cambridge,  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  men  might  have  been  got,  without 
a  bounty,  for  the  war.  After  this  they  began  to  see  that 
the  contest  was  not  likely  to  end  so  speedily  as  was  ima- 
gined, and  to  feel  their  consequence  by  remarking,  that, 
to  get  in  the  militia  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  many 
towns  were  induced  to  give  them  a  bounty. 

"  Foreseeing  the  evils  resulting  from  this,  and  the 
destructive  conseqences  which  unavoidably  would  fol- 
low short  enlistments,  I  took  the  liberty  in  a  long  letter 
to  recommend  the  enlistments  for  and  during  the  war, 
assigning  such  reasons  for  it  as  experience  has  since  con- 
vinced me  were  well  founded.  At  that  time,  twenty  dol- 
lars would,  I  am  persuaded,  have  engaged  the  men  for 
this  term.  But  it  will  not  do  to  look  back :  and  if  the 
present  opportunity  is  slipped,  I  am  persuaded  that 
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twelve  months  more  will  increase  our  difficulties  fourfold. 
J.  shall  therefore  take  the  freedom  of  giving  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  a  good  bounty  be  immediately  offered,  aided 
by  the  proffer  of  at  least  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  land,  and  a  suit  of  clothes  and  blanket  to 
each  non-commissioned  officer  and  soldier ;  as  I  have 
good  authority  for  saying,  that,  however  high  the  men's 
pay  may  appear,  it  is  barely  sufficient,  in  the  present 
scarcity  and  dearness  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  to  keep  them 
in  clothes,  much  less  afford  support  to  their,  families., 

"  If  this  encouragement  then  is  given  to  the  men,  and 
such  pay  allowed  the  officers  as  will  induce  gentlemen 
of  character  and  liberal  sentiments  to  engage,  and  proper 
care  and  precaution  used  in  the  nomination  ( having  more 
regard  to  the  characters  of  persons  than  the  number  of 
men  they  can  enlist,)  we  should  in  a  , little  time  have  an 
army  able  to  cope  with  any  that  can  be  opposed  to  it,  as 
there  are  excellent  materials  to  form  one  out  of.  But 
^vhile  the  only  merit  an  officer  possesses  is  his  ability  to 
raise  men,  whihkthose  men  consider  and  treat  him  as  an 
equal,  and  (in  the  character  of  an  officer)  regard  him  no 
more  than  a  broomstick,  being  mixed  together  as  one 
common  herdj  no  order  nor  discipline  can  prevail;  nor 
will  the  officer  ever  meet  with  that  respect  which  is  es- 
sentially necessary  to  due  subordination. 

"  To  place  any  dependence,  upon  militia,  is  assuredly 
resting  upon  a  broken  staff,— men  just  dragged  from  the 
tender  scenes  of  domestic  life,— unaccustomed  to  the  din 
of  arins,r— totally  unacquainted  with  every  kind  of  mili- 
tary skill;  which  being  followed  by  a  want  of  confidence 
in  themselves,  when  opposed  to  troops  regularly  trained, 
disciplined,  and  appointed,  superior  in  knowledge,  and 
superior  in  arms,  makes  them  timid  and  ready  to  fly 
from  their  own  shadows.  Besides,  the  sudden  change  in 
their  manner  of  living  (particularly  in  the  lodging)  brings! 
on  sickness  in  many,  impatience  in  all,  and  such  an  un- 
conquerable desire  of  returning  to  their  respective  homes, 
that  it  not  only  produces  shameful  and  scandalous  deser- 
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'tions  iraong  themselves,  but  infuses  the  like  spirit  into 
'-others.  -rh--  ^:y-'-::r---i--;'     -•^''■■'~'iy.-  -y\: 

"  Again;  men  accustomed  to  unbounded  freedom  anil  • 
no  controul,  cannot  brook  the  restraint  which  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  good  order  and  government  of 
an  army;  without  which,  licentiousness  and  every  kind 
of  disorder  triumphantly  reign.  To  bring  men  to  a  pro- 
per degree  of  subordination  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  a 
month,  or  even  a  year:  and  unhappily  for  us  and  the 
cause  we  are  engaged  in,  the  little  discipline  I  have  been 
labouring  to  establish  in  the  army  under  my  immediate 
command,  is  in  a  manner  done  away,  by!  having  such  a 
mixture  of  troops  as  have  been  called  together  within 
these  few  months.     . ,  •  '  ,'.v ..'   .  ',  ,:  ■ ':. ■ \   \/-- , 

"  Relaxed  and  unfit  as  our  rules  and  regulations  of 
war  are  for  the  government  of  an  army,  the  militia  (those 
properly  so  called ;  for  of  these  we  have  two  sorts,  the 
six  mqnths  men,  and  those  sent  in  as  a  temporary  aid) 
do  not  think  themselves  subject  to  them,  and  therefore} 
take  liberties  which  the  soldier  is  punished  for.  This 
creates  jealousy;  jealousy  begets  dissatisfactions)  and 
these  by  degrees  ripen  into  mutiny,  keeping  the  whole 
army  in  a  confused  and  disordered  state;  rendering  the 
time  of  those  who  wish  to  see  regularity  and  good  order 
prevail,  more  unhappy  than  words  can  describe.  Besides 
this,  such  repeated  changes  take  place,  that  all  arrange- 
ment  is  set  at  nought,  and  the  constant  fluctuation  of 
things  deranges  every  plan  as  fast  as  adopted. 

11  These,  sir,  congress  may  be  assured,  are  but  a  small 
part  of  the  inconveniences  which  might  be  enumerated, 
and  attributed  to  militia:  but  there  is  one  that  merits 
particular  attention,  and  that  is  the  expense.  Certain  I 
am,  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  keep  fifty  or  an  hundred 
thousand  in  constant  pay,  than  to  depend  upon  half  the 
number,  and  supply  the  other  half  occasionally  by  militia. 
The  time  the  latter  are  in  pay  before  and  after  they  are 
in  camp,  assembling  and  marching;  the  waste  of  ammu- 
nition, the  consumption  of  stores,  which,  in  spite  of  every 
resolution  or  requisition  of  congress,  they  must  be  fuiv 
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nislicd  with, 'or  sent  home;  added  to  other  incidental 
expenses  consequent  upon  their  coming  and  conduct  in 
camp,  surpasses  all  idea,  and  destroys  every  kind  of  reg- 
ularity and  economy  which  you  could  establish  among ' 
fixed  and  settled  troops,  and  will,  in  my  opinion,  prove 
(if  the  scheme  is  adhered  to)  the  ruin  of  our  cause.  '.;:':-<-;'~ 

"  The  jealousies  of  a  standing  army,  and  the  evils  to 
be  apprehended  from  one,  are  remote,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, situated  and  circumstanced  as  we  are,  not  at  all  to 
be  dreaded  :  but  the  consequence  of  wanting  one,  accord- 
ing to  my  ideas  formed  from  the  present  view  of  things, 
is  certain  and  inevitable  ruin.  For,  if  I  was  called  upon 
to  dtJUlare  upon  oath,  whether  the  militia  have  been  most 
serviceable  or  hurtful  upon  the  whole,  I  should  subscribe 
to  the  latter.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  however,  to  arraign 
the  conduct  of  congress:  in  so  doing,  I  should  equally 
condemn  my  own  measures,  if  I  did  not  my  judgment  : 
but  experience,  which  is  the  best  criterion  to  work  by, 
so.  fully,  clearly  and  decisively  reprobates  the  practice 
of  trusting  to  militia,  that  no  man, who  regards  order, 
regularity  and  economy,  or  who  has  any  regard  to  his 
own  honour,  character,  or  peace  of  mind,  will  risque 
them  upon  this  issue. 

"An  army  formed  of  good  officers,  moves  like  clock- 
work :  but  there  is  no  situation  on  earth  less  enviable 
nor  more  distressing  than  that  person's  who  is  at  the 
head  of  troops  who  are  regardless  of  order  and  disci- 
pline, and  who  are  unprovided  with  almost  every  neces- 
sary, In  a  word,  the  difficulties  which  have  for  ever  sur- 
rounded me  since  I  have  been  in  the  service,  and  kept 
my  mind  constantly  upon  the  stretch,— the  wounds  which 
my  feelings  (as  an  officer)  have  received  by  a  thousand 
things  which  have  happ  ened  contrary  to  my  expectation 
and  wishes,  *** — added  to  a  consciousness  of  my  ina- 
bility to  govern  an  army  composed  of  such  discordant 
parts,  and  under  such  a  variety  of  intricate  and  perplex- 
ing circumstances,— -induce  not  only  a  belief,  but  a 
thorough  conviction  in  my  mind,  that  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble (unless  there  is  a  thorough  change  in  pur  military 
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system)  for  me  to  conduct  matters  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give,  satisfaction  to  the  public,  which  is  all  the  recom- 
pense I  aim  at,  or  ever  wished  for.   t  '.r  :.  .  :/r^;  . 

"  Before  I  conclude,  I  must  apologize  for  the  liberties 
taken  in  this  letter,  and  for  the  blqts  and  scratchings 
therein,  not  having  time  to  give  it  more  correctly.  With 
truth  1  can  add,  that,  with  every  sentiment  of  respect 
and  esteem,  I  am  yours  and  the  congress'  V 

most  obedient,  &c. 

G.  W  » 

Letter  prom  general  Washington,  to  thembom- 
mittee  of  congress,  on  a  visit  to  the  camp. 

Camp  at  the  Clove,  July  19,  1777- 

Gentlemen, 

"The  little  notice  I  had  of  your  coming  to  the  ar- 
my, and  the  shortness  of  your  stay  in  camp,  will  more 
than  probably  occasion  the  omission  of  many  matters, 
which  of  right  ought  to  he  laid  before  you ;  and  the  in- 
terruption which  my  thoughts  constantly  meet  by  a  va- 
riety of  occurrences,  must  apologize  for  the  rulle  and  in- 
digested manner  in  which  they  are  offered.  ; 

"The  completion  of  the  continental  regiments'  is  a 
matter  of  such  infinite  importance,  that  I  think  no  means 
should  be  left  unessayed  to  accomplish  it.  Draughting, 
where  the  powers  of  government  are  adequate,  would 
be  the  speediest  and  most  effectual  ;  but  if  it  should  be 
thought  unadviseable  to  attempt  this  mode, — next  to 
it  I  would  recommend  that  the  business  of  recruiting 
should  be  taken  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  officers 
of  the  army,  and  that  each  state  should  appoint  some 
person  of  known  activity  (one  for  instance,  who  has 
been  a  good  under-sheriff)  in  each  county  or  township, 
not  only  to  recruit,  but  to  apprehend  deserters :  these 
persons  to  be  liberally  rewarded  for  each  recruit,  and 
deserter  whom  they  shall  deliver,  at  stated  periods  and 
places,  to  officers  appointed  to  receive,  discipline,  and 
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inarch  them  to  the  army ;  none  of  .these  recruiters  to  have 
the  smallest  power  to  act  out  of  their  own  districts,  but 
to  be  absolutely  fixed  to  them.  •  -  ^  v;  ?  ; 
:  "  A  mode  of  this  kind  would,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
be  less  burthensome  to  the  public  than  the  present ;  pre- 
vent the  idle  habits  which  recruiting  officers  contract, 
not  only  injurious  to  themselves,  but  to  others ;  the  most 
effectual  means  which  can  be  devised  for  the  recovery; 
of  deserters ;  the  surest  way  of  keeping  your  regiments 
of  equal;  strength,  and  of  making  the  duty  more  equal 
in  the  detail  of  it :  in  a  word,  many  valuable  advanta- 
ges would  result  from  it,  whilst  I  can  suggest  but  one 
reason  against  it ;  and  that,  (fully  satisfied  I  am)  when 
weighed  in  the  scale  of  interest,  will  not  operate ;  I 
mean,  .the  keeping  so  many  officers  in  the  camp,  who 
might  be  spared  from  the  duties  of  the  field  till  the  re- 
giments are  stronger  than;  at  present.  The  sixteen  ad- 
ditional regiments  labour  under  such  disadvantages  in 
some  states,  as  to  render  the  interposition  of  congress, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  indispensably  necessary. 
J<  "  With  respeet  to  food,  considering  we  are  in  such  an 
extensive  and  abundant  country,  no  army  was  ever 
worse  supplied  than  ours,  with  many  essential  articles- 
of  it.  Our  soldiers,  the  greatest  part  of  last  campaign 
and  the  whole  of  this/ have  scarcely  tasted  any  kind  of 
vegetables)  had  but  little  salt ;  and  vinegar,  which  would 
have  been  a  tolerable  substitute  for  vegetables,  they  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  strangers  to,  Neither  have  they 
been  provided  with,  proper  drink ;  beer  dr  cider  seldom 
comes  Within  the  verge  of  the  camp/ and  rum  in  much 
too  small  quantities.  Thus,  to  devouring  large  quanti- 
ties of  animal  food,  untempered  by  vegetables  or  vine- 
gar, or  by  any  kind  of  drink  but  water,  and  eating  in- - 
different  bread,  (but  for  this,  a  remedy  is  provided)  are 
to  be  ascribed  the  many  putrid  diseases  incident  to  the 
army,  and  the  lamentable  mortality  that  attended  us 
last  campaign.  If  these  evils  can  be  remedied,  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  ought  not  to  be  obstacles.  Though 
some  kinds  of  vegetables  are  not  to  be  had,  others  are, 
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which,  together  with  sour  crout  and  vinegar,  might  easi- 
ly be  had,  if  proper  persons,  acquainted  with  the  busi- 
ness were  employed  therein.,  . -, ;  ■  :  -  ■  i 
"Soap  is  another  article  in  great  demand ;  the  conti- 
nental allowance  is  too  small :  and,  dear  as  every  ne- 
cessary of  life  is  now  got,  a  soldier's  pay  will  not  ena- 
ble him  to  purchase ;  by  which  means,  his,  consequent 
dirtiness  adds  not  a  little  to  the  diseases  of  the  army. 

'•'•'I  have  no  reason  to  accuse  the  clothier  general  of 
inattention  to  his  department ;  and  therefore,  as  hisA sup- 
plies are  incompetent  to  the  wants  of  the  army,  I  am  to 
suppose  his  resources  are  unequal.  Ought  not  each  state 
then  to  be  called  upon  to  draw  such  supplies  from  the 
country  manufactories,  as  can  be  afforded  ?  particularly 
of  shoes,  stockings,  shirts,  and  blankets,  articles  indis- 
pensably necessary,  and  of  which  scarce  too  many  can 
be  provided  :  in  the  mean  while  every  provision  to  he 
making,  for  clothing  the.  troops  uniformly  and  warm  in 
the  winter.  It  is  a  maxim  that  needs  no  elucidation,  that 
nothing  can  be  of  more  importance  in  an  army,  than  the 
clothing  and  feeding  it  well.  Oh  these  the  health,  com- 
fort, and  spirits  of  the  soldiers  essentially  depend ;  and, 
it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  the  American  army  are 
miserably  defective  in  both  these  respects.- The  distress 
most  of  them  are  in  for  want  of  clothing,  is  painful  to 
humanity,  dispiriting  to  themselves,  and  discouraging 
to  every  officer.  It  makes  every  pretension  to  the  pre- 
servation of  cleanliness  impossible,  exposes  them  to  a 
variety  of  disorders,  and  abates  or  destroys  that  milita- 
ry pride  without  .which  nothing  can  be  expected  from 
'any  army.  -i/v 'v.--  \:J-:C:- 

, The  consequence  of  giving  rank  indiscriminately 
is  much  to  be  dreaded  ';  great  dissatisfaction  lias  already 
arisen  on  account  of  bestowing  this  on  officers  in  the  ci- 
vil departments  of  the  army,  on  the  inferior  staff,  wag- 
gon masters,  &c.  who,  by  custom,  propriety,  and  every 
other  motive,  are  excluded  from  it  in  all  well  regulated 
armies.  The:  too  great  liberality  practised  in  this,  re- 
spect, will  destroy  the  pride  of  rank  where  it  ought  t» 
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exist,  and  will  not.  only  render'  it  cheap,  but  contempti- 
ble. It  is  the  policy  of  all  armies  to  make  it  valued  and 
respected,  as  a  stimulus  to  emulation,  and  an  incitement 
to  bold  arid  gallant  undertakings  :  it.  must  be  very  un- 
advisably,  therefore,  in  our  infant  state  of  war,  to  adopt 
novel  customs  to. bring  it  into  discredit ;  which  must  and 
will  be"  the  consequence  of  making  it  too  common,  be- 
sides the  disgust  it  creates  in  others. 

"An  auditor  of  accounts,  to  be  constantly  with  the  ar* 
my,  is  absolutely  requisite.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  me,  crowded  as  I  am  with  other  business,  td  exam» 
ine  and  adjust  the  numerous  complex  accounts  of  the 
army  with  that  correctness  the  public  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, before  warrants  pass  for  payment ;  and,  without 
doing  it,  great  impositions  may  follow.  The  provision 
for  making  regimental  paymasters  regulate  all  regimen- 
tal accounts,  is  altogether  incompetent  to  the  end  pro-  • 
posed  from  it :  for  these  men  being  appointed  generally 
agreeable  to  the  recommendation  of  the  field  officers  of 
the  regiments  they  belong  to ;  associating  constantly  with 
the  officers  of  their  corps,  and  in  a  great  measure  under 
their  controul  .;  cannot  be  considered  as  sufficiently  unin- 
fluenced; nor  are  ,auditors  at  a  distance  from  the  army 
of  much  use,  as  it  would  require  a  delay  not  admissible, 
to  send  accounts  to  them  .to  audit  before  they  were  pass- 
ed and  paid  in  consequence  of  warrants  from  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army.  ' 

"A  good  geographer,  to  survey  the  roads  and  take 
sketches  of  the  country  where  the  army  is  to  act,  would 
be  extremely  useful,  and  might  be  attended  with  ex- 
ceeding valuable  consequences.  He  might  with  proprie- 
ty have  the  chief  direction  of  the  guides,  and  must, 
have  a  head,  to  procure,  govern,  and  pay  them.  If 
such  a  person  should  be  approved  of,  I  would  beg 
leave  to  recommend  Mr.  Robert  Erskine,  who  is  tho- 
roughly skilled  in  this  business,  has  already  assisted  us 
in  making  maps  of  the  country,  and  has  (as  I  am  in- 
formed) uniformly  supported  the  character  of  a  fast., 
friend  to  America.        '        .  '  .  : 

VOL.  II.  3  E  ,.  \ 
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•  «  A  small  travelling  press,  to  follow  head  quarters, 
Would  be  productive  of  many  eminent  advantages.  It 
would  enable  us  to  give  speedy  and  exact  .information 
of  any  military  transactions  that  take  place,  with  pro- 
per comments  upon  them,  and  thereby  .frustrate  the  per- 
nicious tendency  of  falsehood  and- misrepresentation, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  of  whatever  complexion  they 
may  be,  are,  in  the  main,  detrimental  to  our  cause.  If 
the  people  had  a  channel  of  intelligence,  that,  from  its 
.usual  authenticity,  they  could  look  up  to  with  confi- 
dence, they  might  often  be  preserved  from  that  despon- 
dency which  they  are  apt  to  fall  into,  from  the  exaggera- 
ted pictures  our  enemies  and  their  emissaries  among  us 
commonly  draw  of  any  misfortunes  we  meet  with— and 
from  that  diffidence  of  truths  favourable  to  Us,  which 
they  must  naturally  feel  from  the  frequent  deception 
they  are  exposed  to,  by  the  extravagant  colourings  our 
friends  Mten  give  of  our  successes.  It  would  also  be 
very  useful  to  despatch  business  in  camp,*  being  the 
most  expeditious  means  of  taking  copies  of  orders  or 
other  matters  that  require  to  be  dispersed,  and  would 
save  a  good  deal  in  returns  and  other  papers  we  are 
often  obliged  to  get  printed  in  Philadelphia.  An  inge- 
nious man  to  accompany  this  press,  and  be  employed 
wholly  in  writing  for  it,  might  render  it  singularly  bene- 
ficial, y-  /         v. -\ 

"  I  am  exceedingly  embarrassed  how  to  dispose  of 
the  French  officers  in  general,  hut  more  especially  the 
artillery' officers,  who  are  come  out  under 'the  sanction 
of  a  compact.  I  can  think  of  no  other  way  than  that  of 
forming  a  separate  corps  of  them,  and  draughting  men 
from  the  whole  line  to  compose  that  corps  :  but  even  this 
will  be  attended  with  many  disagreeable  effects  :  among 
others,  this  is  not  the  least,  that  officers  will  think  them- 
selves much  injured  to  have  the  men  they  have  had;  the 
trouble  of  raising  taken  from  them,  and  given  to  others- 
There  is  something  in  this  which  is  discouraging,  and 
breaks  the  spirit  of  a  good  officer,  who  prides  himself  in 
having  a  full  and  complete  corps.  .  , 
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"A  doubt  has  arisen,  whether  a  "person  who  belongs 
to  any  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  who  owed- 
allegiance  to  any  of  the  said  states— that  went  to  the 
enemy  some  time  past,  and  since:  that  time  has  been  , 
lurking  about  any  of  the  fortifications,  or  about  any  of 
the  encampments  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
plundering  and  driving  off  cattle  to  the  enemy,  recruit, 
ing  for  them,  or  committing  any  other  atrocious  crime; 
or  who  is  appointed  an  officer  in  the  enemy's  army-—1 
can  be  tried  by  a  general  couxt  martial,  under  the  reso- 
lution of  congress  of  the  21st  of  August,  1776,  and 
punished  as  a  spy.  '  > 1  y!,  " 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

'    i  V-'  Cr.  W." 

Correspondence  between  general  W ashington  and  gen- 
eral Gage,  respecting  the  had  treatment  of  prison* 

■  •  ers.  -:■         • ■  ■ .     ;  ■  '  ' ',  .  -  ,    ".  y 

LETTER    FROM  HIS    EXCELLENCY    GENERAL  WASHING- 
TON, TO  GENERAL  GAGE. 

Head  quarters,  Cambridge,  JLugust  11,  1773. 

"Sir,        •,  ' 

"  I  understand  that  the  officers,  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  their  country,  who,  by  the  fortune 
of  vvar,  have  fallen  into  your  hands,  have  been  thrown 
indiscriminately  into  a  common  gaol,  appropriated  for 
felons— that  no  consideration  has  been  made  for  those 
of  the.  most  respectable  rank,  when  languishing' with 
wounds  and  sickness — that  some  of  them  have  been  am- 
putated in  this  unworthy  situation.      '         .  ' 

"  Let  your  opinion,  sir,  of  the  principle  which  actu- 
ates them,  be*  what  it  may,  they  suppose  they  act  from 
the  noblest  of  all  principles,  a  love  of  freedom  and  their 
country.  But  political  opinions,  I  conceive,  are  foreign 
to  this  point.  The  obligations  arising  from  the  right  of 
humanity  and  claims  of  rank,  are  universally  binding  ; 
and  extensive,  except  in  case  of  retaliation.  These,  I  ■ 
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should  have  hoped,  would  have  dictated  a  nioi'e  tender 
treatment  of  those  individuals  whom  chance  or  war  had 
put  in  your  power.  Nor  can  I  forbear  suggesting  its  fa- 
tal tendency  to  widen  that  unhappy  breach,  which  you, 
and  those  ministers  under  whom  you  act,  have  repeated- 
ly declared  you  wish  to  see  for  ever  closed. 
,  "  My.  duty  now  makes  it  necessary  to  apprize  you, 
that  for  the  future  I  shall  regulate  my  conduct  towards  t 
those  gentlemen  of  your  army,  who  are,  or  may  be  in 
our  possession,  exactly  by  the  rule  you  may  observe  to- 
wards those  of  ours  who  may  be  in  your  custody.  . 

"If  severity  and  hardship  mark  the  line  of  your  con- 
duct, (painful  as  it  may  be  to  me)  your  prisoners  will 
feel  its  effects  ;  but  if  kindness  and  humanity  are  shown 
to  ours,  I  shall,  with  pleasure,  consider  those  in  our 
hands  only  as  unfortunate,  and  they  shall  receive  from 
me  that  treatment  to  which  the  unfortunate  are  ever  en^ 
titled,        ,  /      '        ;  ,  'r-.r;- 

"I  beg  to  be  favoured  with  an  answer  as  soon  as  pos-. 
sible,  and  am,  sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

Gr.  Washington." 
'W»  Excellency  General  Gage. 


.  '.V  ANSWER. 

i,4    .     Boston,  Jhigmsl 13,  1773. 

''Sm,  ■; 

"  To  the  glory  of  civilized  nations,  humanity  and 
war  have  been  compatible ;  and  compassion  to  the  sub- 
dued is  become  almost  a  general  system.  .*. 

"Britons,  ever  preeminent  in  mercy,  have  outgone 
common  examples,  and  overlooked  the  criminal  in  the  " 
captive.  Upon  these  principles  your  prisoners,  whose 
lives,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  are  destined  to  the  cord, 
have  hitherto  been  treated  with  care  and  kindness,  and 
more  comfortably  lodged,  than  the  king's  troops,  in  the 
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hospitals  ;  indiscriminately,  it  is  true,  for  I  acknowledge 
no  rank  that  is  not  derived  from  the  king. 

"  My  intelligence  frpm  your  army  would  justify  se- 
vere recrimination.  1  understand  there  are  some  of  the 
king's  faithful  subjects,  taken  some  time  since  by  the 
rebels,  labouring  like  negro  slaves,  to  gain  their  daily 
subsistence,  or  reduced  to  the  wretched  alternative,  to 
perish  by  famine,  or  take  up  arms  against  their  king 
and  country.  Those,  who  have  made  the  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  in  my  hands,  or  of  your  other  frieuds  in 
Boston,  a  pretence  for  such  measures,  found  barbarity 
upon  falsehood.    *  v  > 

"I  would  willingly  hope,  sir,  that  the  sentiments  of 
liberality  which  I  have  always  believed  you  to  possess; 
will  be  exerted  to  correct  their  misdoings.  Be  temperate 
in  political  disquisitions;  give  free  operation  to  truth, 
and  punish  those  who  deceive  and  misrepresent  ;  and 
not  only  the  effects,  but  the  causes  of  this  unhappy  con- 
flict will  soon  be  removed.  ,  • 

"Should  those, .under  whose  usurped  authority  you 
act,  controul  such  a  disposition,  and  dare  to  call  severi- 
ty retaliation,  to  God,  who  knows  all  hearts,  be  the  ap- 
peal for  the  dreadful  consequences.  I  trust,  that  Bri- 
tish soldiers,  asserting  the  rights  of  the  state,  the  laws 
of  the  land,  the  being  of  the  constitution,  will  meet  all 
events  with  becoming  fortitude.  Tliey  will  court  vic- 
tory with  the  spirit  their  cause  inspires,  and  from  the 
same  motive,  will  find  the  patience  of  martyrs  under 
misfortunes. 

"  Till  I  read  your  insinuations  in  regard  to  ministers, 
I  conceived  that  I  had  acted  under  the  king;  whose 
wishes,  it  is  true,  as  well  as  those  of  his  ministers,  and 
of  every  honest  man,  have  been  to  see  this  unhappy 
breach  for  ever  closed ;  but  unfortunately  for  both  coun- 
tries, those  who  have  long  since  projected  the  present 
crisis,  and  influence  the  councils  of  America,  have  views 
very  distant  from  accommodation.  I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient,,  humble  servant,  v  . 

^.  ;  \  Thomas  Gage?' 

George  Washington,  Esq. 
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\   reply.,:  ■  .  ; 

Head- Quarters,  Cambridge? 
"Sir,  v        ;        August  19,  1775. 

, " I  addressed  you  on  the  11th instant,  in  terms  which 
gave  the  fairest  scope  for  the  exercise  of  that  humanity 
and  politeness,  which  were  supposed  to  form  a  part  of 
your  character.  I  remonstrated  with  you  on  the  unwor- 
thy treatment  shewn  to  the  officers  and  citizens  of  Ame- 
rica, whom  the  fortune  of  War,  chance,^  w  ' a  mistaken 
confidence,  had  thrown  into  your  hands. 

"  Whether  British  or  American  mercy,  fortitude  and 
patience,  are  most  preeminent,— whether  our  virtuous 
citizens,  whom  the  hand  of  tyranny  haa  forced  into  arms/ 
to  defend  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  property, 
or  the  mercenary  instruments  of  lawless  domination,  ava- 
rice and  revenge,  best  deserve  the  appellation  of  rebels, 
and  the  punishment  of  that  cord,  which  your  affected 
clemency  has  .forborne  to  inflict-^whether  the  authority 
under  which  I  act,  is  usurp'ed,  or  founded  on  the  genuine 
principles  of  liberty?  were  altogether  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject. I  purposely  avoided  all  political  disquisition;  nor 
shall  I  now  avail  myself  of  those  advantages,  which  the 
sacred  cause  of  my  country,  of  liberty  and  human  nature, 
give  me  over  you;  much  less  shall  I  stoop  to  retort  any 
invective.  But  the  intelligence,  you  say  you  have  receiv- 
ed from  our  army,  requires  a  reply.  I  have  taken  time, 
sir,  to  make  a  strict  enquiry,  and  find  that  it  has  not  the 
least  foundation  in  truth.  Not  only  your  officers  and  soU 
diers  have  been  treated  with  a  tenderness  due  to  fellow 
citizens  and  brethren,  but  even  those  execrable  parricides,, 
whose  counsels*  and  aid  have  deluged  their  country  in 
blood,  have  been  protected  from  the  fury  of  a  justly  en- 
raged people.  Far  from  compelling  or  permitting  their 
assistance,  I  am  embarrassed  with  the  numbers  who 
crowd  to  our  camp,  animated  with  the  purest  principles 
of  virtue  and  love  of  their  country.  You  advise  me  ta 
give  free  operation  to  truth;  to  punish  misrepresentation, 
and  falsehood.  If  experience  stamps  value  upon  counsel* 
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yours  must  have  a  weight  which  few  can  claim.  You 
best  can  tell  how  far  the  convulsion,  which  has  brought 
such  ruin  on  both  countries,  and  shaken  the  mighty  em- 
pire of  Britain  to  its  foundation,  may  be  traced  to  these 
malignant  causes.  :  .  > 

"  You  affect,  sir,  to  despise  all  rank,  not  derived  from, 
the  same  source  with  your  own.  I  cannot  conceive  one 
more  honourable,  than  that  which  flows  from  the  uncor- 
rupted  choice  of  a  brave  and  free  people,  the  purest 
source  and  original  fountain  of  all  power.— Far  from 
making  it  a  plea  for  cruelty,  a  mind  of  true  magnanimity 
and  enlarged  ideas,  would  comprehend^and  respect  it. 

"  What  may  have  been  the  ministerial  views  which 
have  precipitated  the  present  crisis,  Lexington,  Concordj 
and  Oharlestown,  can  best  declare.  May  that  God,  to 
whom  you  then  appealed,  judge  between  America  and 
you.  Under  his  providence,  those  who  influence  the 
councils  of  America,  and  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
united  colonies,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  are  deter- 
mined to  hand  down  to  posterity,  those  just  and  invalu- 
able privileges  which  they  received  from  their  ancestors. 

"I  shall  now,  sir,  close  my  correspondence  with  you, 
perhaps  for  ever.  If  your  officers,  our  prisoners,  receive 
a  treatment  from  me,  different  from  what  I  wished  to 
shew  them,  they  and  you  will  remember  the  occasion* 
of  it,  ,  . 

il  I  am,  sir, 

«  Your  very  humble  servant, 

uGt.  Washington."  • 

:   "  General  Gage." 


"  The  preceding  letters  will  ever  convey  to  the  world, 
a  sufficient  testimony  of  the  attention  and  care,  which,  at 
all  times,  general  Washington  extended  to  the  soldiers 
under  his  command.  The  whole  of  his  official  letters 
are  uniformly  characterized  with  those  tender  and  sym-, 
pathetic  pictures,  which  the  appearance  of  real  want  in 
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others  impress  on  a  lively  and  feeling  mind,  and  which 
was  the  best  calculated  to  rouse  in  the  minds  of  congress, 
a  sense  of  the  sufferings  of  those  who  were  sacrificing 
their  ease,  and  risquing  their  lives  to  establish  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country.  Observe  the  extreme  modesty 
.which  he  assumes,  when  he  requests  for  himself,  even 
an  aid  de  camp,  which  the  multiplicity  of  his  cares  renr 
dered  essential,— contrast  it  with  that  freedom  with 
which  he  delivers  his  opinion  on  other  subjects  which 
regard  the  comfort  of  his  fellow  soldiers  only— and  with 
the  manly  language  in  which  he  addresses  general  Gage, 
for  his  ill  treatment  of  those  whom  the  misfortune  of  war 
placed  in  his  power.— Then  we  behold  the  citizen — the 
general.  '  - 

To  those  ungrateful  few-,  who,  stimulated  by  malice, 
have  heretofore  jendeavoured  to  sully  his  honour  and 
military  reputation,  and  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind, 
the  ungenerous  idea,  that  he  was  instrumental  to  the 
shedding  of  innocent  blood,  and  inflicting  wanton  cruelty 
upon  the  prisoners  of  the  enemyy  we  recommend  a  pe- 
rusal of  his  letters  to  congress  upon  that  subject :  there 
they  will  find  him  combating  the  idea  with  the  language 
of  reason,  and  censuring  the  inhuman  practice.  The  his- 
torians of  the  American  war  have  uniformly  represented 
the  case  of  major  Andre  as  an  example  of  inhuman  mur- 
der on  the  part  of  America.  On  this  occasion,  general 
Washington  sacrificed  his  own  feelings  to  the  "necessi- 
ties of  inexorable  justice."  The  sentence  was  pronounced 
with  much  hesitation,  and,  at  its  execution,  he  was  seen 
to  shed  tears.— Nor  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  remind  them 
of  his  fortitude  to  withstand  the  threats,  or  virtue  to  scorn 
the  bribes  of  the  emissaries  of  the  British  cabinet;  for 
one  uniform  principle  of  prudence  and  wisdom  seems  to 
have  regulated  every  transaction  of  his  life. 

When  general  Washington  received  the-, joyful  in- 
telligence, of  peace,  he  expressed  himself  to  the  army 
who  had  accompanied  him  through  the  dangers,  toils 
and  difficulties  of  this  glorious  struggle,  in  the  following 
address: 
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ORDERS  ISSUED  BY  GENERAIi  WASHINGTON  TO  THE  U 

ARMY.       -    -  . '  .,  f" 

Head-  Quarters,  April  18,  1783. , 
;  The  Commander  in  Chief  orders  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  United  States  of  America-  and  the 
King  of  Great-Britain,  to  be  publicly  proclaimed  to-mor- 
row,, at  twelve  o'clockj  at  the  new  building;  and  that  the 
proclamation,  which  will  be  communicated  herewith,  be 
read  to- morrow  evening  at  the  head  of  every  regiment 
and  corps  of  the  army ;  after  which  the  chaplains,  with, 
the  several  brigades,  will  render  thanks  to  the  Almighty 
God  for  all  his  mercies,  particularly  for  his  over-ruling 
the  wrath  of  man  .to  his  own  glory,  and  causing  the  rage 
of  war  to  cease  among  the  nations.  , 
■',  "  Although  the  proclamation  before  alluded  toextends 
only  to.  the  prohibition  of  hostilities,  and  not  to  the- an- 
nunciation of  a  general  peaces  yet  it  must  afford  the  most 
rational  and  sincere  satisfaction  to  every  benevolent  mind, 
as  it  puts  a  period  to  a  long  and  doubtful  contest,  stops 
the  effusion  of  human  blood,  opens  the  prospect  to  a 
more  splendid  scene,  and,  like  another  morning  star> 
promises  the  approach  of  brighter  day  than  hath  hitherto 
illuminated  the  western  hemisphere.  On  such  a  happy 
day,  which  is  the  harbinger  of  peace,  a  day  which  com-< 
pletes  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  it  would  be  ingratitude 
riot  to  rejoice ;  it  would  be  insensibility  not  to  participate 
in  the  general  felicity.    .  ^ 

"The  Commander  in  Chief,  far  from  endeavouring 
to  stifle  the  feelings  of  joy  in  his  own  bosom,  offers  his  , 
most  cordial  congratulations  on  the  occasion  to  all  the 
officers  of  every  denomination;  to  all  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  in  general ;  and,  in  particular,  to  those 
gallant  and  persevering  men  who  had  resolved  to  defend 
the  rights  of  their  invaded  country,  so  long  as  the  war 
should  continue:  For  these  are  the  men  who  ought  to  be 
considered  as  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  American  army  ; 
and  who,  crowned  with  well  earned  laurels,  may  soon 
Withdraw  from  the  field  of  glory  to  the  more  tranquil 

vol.  il.  ■.  3  p 
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walks  of  civil  life.  While  the  Commander"  in  Chief  re- 
collects the  almost  infinite  variety  of  scenes  through  which 
we  have  passed,  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure,  astonishment, 
and  gratitude;  while  he  contemplates  the  prospects  before 
tis  with  rapture,  he.cannot  help  wishing  that  all  the  brave 
men,  of  whatever  condition  they  may  be,  -who  have 
shared  the  toils  and  dangers  of  effecting  this  glorious 
revolution  j  of  rescuing  millions from  the  hand  of  oppres- 
sion, J  and  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  empire, 
might  he  impressed  with  a  proper  idea  of  the  dignified 
part  they  have  been  called  to  act,  under  the  smiles  of 
Providence,  on  the  ,  stage  of  h uman  affairs ; .  for  happy, 
thrice  happy  I  shall  they  be  pronounced  hereafter,  who 
have  contributed  any  thing,  who  have  performed  the 
meanest  office  in  erecting  this  stupendous  fabric  of. 
freedom  and  E.MPIRK  on  the  broad  basis  of  indepen- 
dency; who  have  assisted  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
human nature, /.and  establishing -ail  asylum for  the  poor 
and  oppressed  of  all  nations  and  religions.— The  glori- 
ous, task' for  which  we  at  first  Hew  to  arms  being:  accom- 

f dished — the  liberties  of  our  country  being  fully  acknow- 
edged  and  firmly  secured  by  the  smiles  of  Heaven  on 
the  purity  of  our  cause,  and  the  honest  exertions  of  a  feeble 
people}  determined  to  be  . free,,  against  a  powerful 
disposed  to  oppress  them;  and  the  character,  of  those 
who  have  persevered  through  every  extremity  of  hard- 
ship, suffering,  and  danger,  being  immortalized/ by  the 
illustrious  appellation-  of  the  patriot  army,  nothing  how 
remains  but  for  the  actors  of  this  mighty  scene  to  pre- 
serve a  perfect-  unvarying  consistency  of  character 
through  the  very  last  act,  to  close  the  drama  with  ap- 
plause;/and  to  retire  from  the  military  theatres  with  the 
same  approbation  of  angels  and  men  which  have  crown- 
ed all  their  former  virtuous  actions.  For  this  purpose, 
no  disorder or  licentiousness  must be  tolerated.^-Every 
considerate  and  .well  disposed,  soldier  must  remember  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  wait  with  patience  until 
peace  shall  lie.  declared,  or  congress  shall  be  enabled  to 
take  proper  measures  for  the  security  of  the  public  stores, 
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&c.  As  soon  as  these  arrangements  shall  be  made,  the 
general  is  confident  there  will  be  no  delay  in  discharging,, 
with  every  mark  of  distinction  and  honour,  all  the.  men 
enlisted  for  the  . war,  who  will  then  have  faithfully  per- 
formed their  engagements  with  the  public.  The  general 
has  already  interested  himself  in  their  behalf,  and  he 
thinks  he  nried  not  repeat  the  assurances  of  his  disposi- 
tion to  be  useful  to  them  on  the  present  and  every  other 
proper  occasion.  In  the  mean  time,  he  is  determined  that 
no  military  neglects  or  excesses  shall  go  unpunished 
while  he  retains  the  command^of  the  army. 
'  The  Adjutant-General  will  have  such  working  par- 
ties detached, ,  to  assist  in  making  the  preparations  for 
a  general  rejoicing,  as  the  chief  Engineer  with  the  army 
shall  call  for ;  and  the  Quarter-Master-General  will, 
without  delay,  procure  such  a  number  of  discharges  to 
be  printed  as  will  be  sufficient  for  all  the  men  enlisted 
for  the  war— he  will  please  to  apply  to  head- quarters 
for  the  form.— An  extra  ration  of  liquor  to  be  issued  to 
every  man  to-morrow,  to  drink,  ei  Perpetual  Peace  and 
Happiness  to  the  United  States  of  America."  ,  _  , 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  congress, 
on  the  7th  of  August,  1783,  viz. 

BY  THE  UNITED  STATES)   IN  CONGRESS  ASSEMBLED;  '  - 

.  "  Resolved  unanimously,  Ten  States  being  present, 

"That  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  General  Washing- 
ton-be erected  at  the  place  where  the  residence  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  established: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  statue  be  of  bronze,  the  Gene- 
ral to  he  represented  in  a  Roman  dress,  holding  a  trun- 
cheon in  his  right  hand,  and  his  head  encircled  in  a  lau- 
rel wreath :  the  statue  to,  be  supported  by  a  marble  pe- 
destal, on  which  are  to  be  represented,  in  basso  relievo, 
the  following  principal  events  of  the  war,  in  which  Ge- 
neral Washington  commanded,  in  person,  viz.— The 
Evacuation  of  Jiostoii— The  Capture  of  the  Hessians  at 
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Trenton-^-The  Battle  of  Princeioh-^he^tion  ot  Mon- 
mouth—and  the  surrender  of  York.'  On  the  upper  part 
of  the  front  of  the  pedestal  to  be  engraved  as  follows : 
'  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  ordered 
this  statue  to  be  erected  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1783, 
in  the  honour  of  George  Washington,  the  illustrious 
commander  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  during  the  war,  which  vindicated  and  se- 
cured their  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  independence.'  ; 

"  Mesolctid,  That  a  statue  conformable  to  the  above 
plan,  be  executed  by  the  best  artist  in  Europe,  under  the 
superintendance  of  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at 
the  court  of  Versailles,  and  that  money  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  same  be  furnished  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  ■•■ 

V  " Hesolved,  That' the  Secretary  of  Congress  transmit 
to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, the  best  resemblance  of  General  Washington 
that  can  be  procured,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  above 
statue  erected,  together  with  the  fittest  description  of. 
the  events  which  are  to  be  the  subject  of  tbe  basso  re- 
lievo," * 

On  the  &6th  of  August,  1783,  ■  general  Washington, 
at  the  request  of  congress,  proceeded  to  Princeton^  where 
the  congress  was  then  sitting,  and  being  introduced  by 
two  members,  the  president  addressed  him  as  follows: 

viz.  yr-  '     W'  V:. ■  '.  '  -'V- 

■':-,:;;:".SiR,;"':  ;{;; ; : :".       ^-^.-v^-i/v- ■ 
.  "  Congress  feel  particular  pleasure  in  seeing  your  ex- 
cellency, and  congratulating  you  on  the  success  of  a  war 
in  which  you  have  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part,: 

"It  has  been  the  singular  happiness  of  the  United 
States,  that,  during  a  war  so  long,  so  dangerous,  and  so 
important,  Providence;  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
preserve  the  life  of  a  general,  who  has  merited  and  pos- 
sessed the  uninterrupted  confidence  and  affection  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  In  other  nations,  many  have  performed 
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services  for  which  they  have  deserved  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  public ;  but  to  you,  sir,  peculiar  praise  is 
due  :  your  services  have  been  essential  in  acquiring  and 
establishing  the  freedom  and  independence  of  your  coun- 
try; they  deserve  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  a  free 
arid  independent  nation  :  those  acknowledgments  conV 
gross  have  the  satisfaction  of  expressing  to  your  excel- 
lency. ,  ■>  ■ 

"  Hostilities  have  now  ceased,  but  your  country  still 
needs  your  services ;  she  wishes  to  avail  herself  of  your 
talents  in  forming  the  arrangements  which  will  be  neces- 
sary for  her  in  time  of  peace;  for  this  reason,  your  at- 
tendance at  congress  has  been  requested.  A  committee 
is  appointed  to  confer  with  your,  excellency,  and  to  re- 
ceive your  assistance  in  preparing  and  adjusting  plans 
relative  to  those  important  objects."  '  < 

To  which  his  excellency  made  the  following  reply : 
"  Mr.  President,  ,  ■ 

"  I  am  too  sensible  of  the  honourable  reception  I 
have  now  experienced,  not  to  be  penetrated  with  the 
deepest  feelings  of  gratitude.  .  : 
i  "  Notwithstanding  congress  appear  to  estimate  the  va- 
lue of  my  life  beyond  any  services  I  have  been  able  to 
render  the  United  States,  yet  I  must  be  permitted  to  con- 
sider the  wisdom  and  unanimity of  our  nationalxouricils/ 
the  firmness  of  our  citizens,  and  the  patience  and  brave- 
ry of  our  troops,  which  have  produced  so  happy  a  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  as  the  most  conspicuous  effect  of 
the  Divine  interposition,  and  the  surest  presage  of  'our 
future  happiness.  ■  -    ■  •-"  ■ ' 

•  "  Highly  gratified  by  the  favourable  sentiments  which 
'congress  are  pleased  to  express  of  my  past  conduct,  and 
amply  rewarded  by  the  confidence  and  affection  of  my 
fellow  citizens,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  contribute  my  best 
endeavours  towards  the  establishment  of  the  national 
security,  in  whatever  manner  the  sovereign  power  may 
think  proper  to  direct,  until  the  ratification  of  the  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace,  or  the  final  evacuation  of  our  coun- 
try by  the  British  forces;  after  either  of  which  events, 
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I  shall  ask  permission  to  retire  to  the  peaceful  shade  of 
private  life.  .  . 

"Perhaps,  sir,  nov  occasion:  may  offer  more  suitable 
than  the  present,  to  express  my  humble  thanks  to  God, 
and  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  my  country,  for 
the  great  and  uniform  support  I  have  received  in  every 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  and  for  the  many  distinguished 
hoqours  which  congress  have  been  pleased  to  confer 
upon  me  in  the  'course  of  the  war."  ,  < 

After  the'  final  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  1783,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  by  congress,  October  18th,  direct- 
ing the  discharge  of  the  army;  .whereupon  general 
Washington,  before  he  resigned  his  important  charge, 
delivered  the  following  elegant  and  pathetic  farewell 
address,  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  tinder  his  com- 
mand, viz. 

General  Washington's  farewell  orders,  to  the 
•  ARMIES  of  the  united  states. 

MockyrHill,  near  Princeton,  JVqvember  2,  1783. 

The  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  after  givin* 
the  most  honourable  testimony  to  the  federal  armies,  and 
presenting  '.them:  with  the  thanks 'of  their  country,  for 
their  long,  eminent,  andfaithful  services— having  thought 
proper,  by  their  proclamatipu,  bearing  date  the  18th  of 
October  last,  to  discharge  such  part  of  the  troops  as  were 
engaged  for  the  war,  and  to  permit  the  officers  on. fur- 
lough to  retire  from  service,  from  and  after  to-morrow, 
which  proclamation  having  been  communicated  in  the 
public  papers  for  the  information  and  government  of  all 
concerned ;  it  only  remains  for  the  commander  in  chief 
to  address  himself  once  more,  and  that  for  the  last  time, 
to  the  armies  of  the  United  States  (however  widely  dis- 
persed the  individuals^  who  composed  them  may  be)  and 
bid  them  an  affectionate — a  long  farewell.  , 

But  before  the  commander  in  chief  takes  his  final 
leave  of  those  he  holds  most  dear,  he  wishes  to  indulge 
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himself -a  few  moments  in  calling  to  mind  a  slight  review. 
of  the  past— he  will  then  take  the  liberty  of  exploring, 
with  his  military  friends,  their  future  prospects;  of  ad- 
vising the  general  line  of  conduct  which,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  to  be  pursued;  and  he  will  conclude  the  address, 
by  expressing  the  obligations'  he  feels  himself  under  for 
the  spirited  and  able  assistance  he  has  experienced  from 
them,  in  the  performance  of  an  arduous  office.     ;  •  t 

A  contemplation  of  the  complete  attainment,  at  a  pe- 
riod earlier  than  could  have  been  expected,  of  the  ob- 
ject for  "which  we  contended,  against  so  formidable  a 
power,  cannot  but  inspire  us  with  astonishment  and  grati- 
tude. •  The  disadvantageous  circumstances  on  our  part, 
under  which  the  war  was  undertaken,  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. The  singular  interpositions  of  Providence,  in 
our  feeble  condition)  were  such  as  could  scarcely  escape 
the  attention  of  the  most  unobservingj  while  the'  unpar- 
alleled perseverance  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States^ 
through  almost  every  possible  suffering  and  discourage- 
ment, for  the  space  of  eight  lo^g  years,  ,  was  little  short 
of  a  standing  miracle.  . 

It  is  not  the  meaning,  nor  within  the  compass  of  this 
address,  to  detail  the  hardships  peculiarly  incident  to 
our  service,  or  to  describe  the  distresses,  which,  in  seve- 
ral iilstances,vhave  resulted  from  the  extremes  of  hunger 
and  nakedness,  combined"  with  the  rigours  of  an  in- 
clement season,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  dark 
side  of  our  past  affairs.  Every  American  officer  and  sol- 
dier must  now  console  himself  for  any  unpleasanttircatn- 
stances  which  may  have  occurred  by  the  recollection  of 
the  uncommon  scenes  in  which  he  has  been  called*,  to  act 
no  inglorious  part,  and<  the  astonishing  events  of  which 
he  has  been  a  witness ;  events  which  have  seldom,  if 
ever  before,  taken  place  on  ^the  stage  of  human  action, 
nor  can  they  probably  ever  happen  again.  For,  who  has 
before  seen  a  disciplined  army  formed  at  once  from  such 
raw  materials?  Who  that  was  not  a  witness,  could  ima- 
gine, that  the  most  violent  local  prejudices  would  cease 
so  soon,  an<J  that  men  who  came  from  different  parts  of 
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the  continent,  strongly  disposed,  by  the  habits  of  educa- 
tion, to  despise  and  quarrel  with  each  other,  would  in- 
stantly become  but  one  patriotic  band  of  brothers  ?  or 
who  that  was  not  on  the  spot,  can  trace  the  steps,  by 
which  such  a  wonderful  revolution  has  been  effected,  and 
such  a  glorious  period  put  to  all  our  warlike  toils? 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the  enlarged  pros- 
pects of  happiness,  opened  by  the  confirmation  of  our 
independence  arid  sovereignty^  almost  exceed  the  power 
of  description:  and  "shall  riot  the  brave  men  who  have 
contributed  sri  essentially  tb  these  inestimable  acquisi- 
tions, retiring  victorious  frdm  the  field  Of  war  to  the  field 
of  agriculture,  participate  in  all  theblessiugs  which  have 
been  obtained  ?  In  such  a  republic,  who  will  exclude 
them  from  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  the  fruits  of  their 
labours  ?  In  such  a  country,  iso  happily,  circumstanced , 
the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
will  unfold to  industry  the'  certain  road  to  competence. 
To  those  hardy  soldiers,  who  are  .actuated  by  the  spirit 
of  adventure,  the  fisheries  will  afford  ample  and  profit- 
able employment and  the,  extensive  arid  fertile  regions 
of  the  west  will  yield  a  most  happy  asylum  to  those,  who 
fond  of  domestic  enjoyment,  are  seeking  for  personal  in- 
dependence. Nor  is  it  possible  to  coriceive  that  any  one 
of  the  United  States  will  prefer  a  national  bankruptcy,, 
and  a  dissolution  of  the  union,  to  a  compliance  with  the 
requisions  of  congress  and  the  payment  of  its  just  debts 
—so  that  the  officers  and  srildiers ,'iriay" expect  conside- 
rable assistance,  in  recommencing  their  civil  otcupatious, 
from  the  sums  due  to  them  from  the  public,  which  must 
and  will  most  inevitably  be  paid.  K 
In  order  to  effect  this  desirable  purpose,  and  tp  re- 
move the  prejudices  which  may  have"  taken  possession 
of  the  minds  of  any  of  the  good  people  of  the  states,  it 
is  earnestly  recommended  to  all  the  troops,  that,  with 
strong  attachment  to  the  union,  they  should  carry  with 
them  into  civil  society  the  most  conciliating  dispositions} 
and  that  they  should  prove  themselves  not  less  virtuous 
and  useful  as  citizens,  than  they  have  been  persevering 
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and  victorious  as  soldiers.  What  though  there  should  .„ 
be  some  euvious  individuals,  who  are  unwilling  to  pay 
the  debt,  the  public  has  contracted,  or  to  yield  the  tri- 
bute due  to  merit,  yet  let  such  unworthy  treatment  pro- 
duce no  invective,  or  any  instance  of  intemperate  con- 
duct—let it  be  remembered,  that  the  unbiassed  voice  of 
the  free  citizens  of  the  United  States  has  promised  the 
just  reward,  and  given  the  merited  applause;  let  it  be 
known  and  remembered,  that  the  reputation  of  the  fed- 
eral armies  is  established  beyond  the  reach  of  malevo- 
lence, and  let  a  consciousness  of  their  achievements  and 
fame  still  incite  the  men  who  composed  them,  to  hon- 
ourable actions,  under  the  persuasion,  that  the  virtues 
of  economy,  prudence,  and  industry,  will  not  be  less 
amiable  in  civil  life,  than  the  more  splendid  qualities  of 
valour,  perseverance  aud  enterprize,  were  in  the  field* 
Every  one  may  rest  assured,  that  much,  very  much,  of 
the  future  happiness  of  the  officers  and  men,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  wise  and  manly  conduct  which  shall  be 
adopted  by  them,  when  they  are  mingled  with  the  great 
body  of  the  community.  And,  although  the  general  has 
so  frequently  given  it  as  his  opinion,  in  the  most  public 
and  explicit  manner,  that  unless  the  principles  of  the 
federal  government  were  properly  supported,  and  the 
powers  of  the  union  increased,  the  honour,  dignity,  and 
justice  of  the  nation  would  be  lost  for  ever ;  yet  he  can- 
not help  repeating  on  this  occasion  so  interesting  a  sen- 
timent, and  leaving  it  as  his  last  injunction  to  every  offi- 
cer and  soldier,  who  may  view  the  subject  in  the  same 
serious  point  of  light,  to  add  his?  best  endeavours,  to  those 
of  his  worthy  fellow  citizens,  towards  effecting  these 
great  and  valuable  purposes,  on  which  our  very  exist- 
ence as  a  nation  so  materially  depends. 

The  commander  in  chief  conceives  little  is  now  want- 
ing to  enable  the  soldier  to  change  Ins  military  character 
into  that  of  the  citizen,  but  that  steady  and  decent  tenor 
of  behaviour,  which  has  generally  distinguished,  net  ' 
only  the  army  under  his  immediate  command,  but  the 
different  detachments  and  separate  armies,  through  the 

vol.  n.      '"■  3  G 
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"  course  of  the  war.  From  their  good  sense  and  prudence 
*  he  anticipates  the  happiest  consequences — and  while  he 
congratulates  them  on  the  glorious  occasion  which  ren- 
»  ders  their  services  in  the  field  no  longer  necessary,  he 
-wishes  to  express  the  strong  obligations  he  feels  himself 
under,  for  the  assistance  he  has  received  from  every  class, 
and  in  every  instance.-  He  presents  his  thanks  in  the 
most  serious  and  affectionate  manner  to  the  general  offi- 
cers, as  well  for  their  counsel  on  many  interesting  occa- 
sions, as  for  their  ardour  in  promoting  the  success  of  the 
plans  he  had  adopted ;  to  the  commandants  of  regiments 
and  corps,  and  to  the  other  officers,  for  their  great  zeal 
and  attention  in  carrying  his  orders  promptly  into  exe- 
cution ;  to  the  staff,  for  their  alacrity  and  exactness  in 
performing  the  duties  of -their  several- departments ■  V and 
to  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  private  soldiers> 
for  their  extraordinary  patience  in  suffering  as  well  as 
their  invincible  fortitude  in  action ;  to  the  various  branch- 
es of  the  army,  the  general  takes  this  last  and  solemn, 
opportunity  of  professing  his  inviolable  attachment  and 
friendship.  He  wishes  more  than  bare  professions  were 
in  his  power,  that  lie  was  really  able  to  be  useful  to 
them  all  in  future  life.  He  flatters  himself,  however, 
they  will  do  him  the  justice  to  believe,  that  whatever 
could  with  propriety  be  attempted  by  him,  has  been 
done.  And  being  now  to  conclude  these  his  last  public 
orders,  to  take  his  ultimate  leave,  in  a  short  time,  of  the 
military  character — and  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  ar- 
mies he  has  so  long  had  the  honour  to  command— he  can 
only  again  offer,  in  their  behalf,  bis  recommendations 
to  their  grateful  country,  and  his  prayers  to  the  God  of 
armies.  May  ample  justice  be  done  them  here,  and  may 
the  choicest  of  Heaven's  favours,  both  here  and  hereaf- 
ter, attend  those,  who,  under  the  Divine  auspices,  have 
secured  innuiq&rttble  blessings  for  others  !  With  these 
,  wishes,  and  this  benediction,  the  commander  in  chief  is 
about  to  retire  from  service.  The  curtain  of  separation 
will  soon  be  drawn— and  the  military  scene  to  him  will 
be  closed  for  ever.  * 

E.  Hand,  Adj.  Gen. 
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To  the  preceding  address  the  officers  of  the  part  of 
the  army  remaining  on  the  banks' of  the  Hudson,  re-* 
turned  a  suitable  answer;  they  thanked  the  commander 
in  chief  for  the  communication  of  his  affectionate  assur- 
ances of  his  inviolable  attachment  and  friendship  :  they 
assured  his  excellency,  that,  although  as  yet  his  en- 
deavours to  ensure  to  the  armies  the  just  reward  of  their 
services,  had  failed  of  success,  they  were  convinced  that 
it  had  arisen  from  causes  which  it  was' not  in  his  power 
to  controul,  and  should  the- contemplated  measure  never 
.be  attained,  that  their  patriotism  should  still  remain  un- 
shaken :  they  were  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  con- 
gratulating his  excellency  on  the  certain  conclusion  of 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  assuring  him  that,  reliev- 
ed at  last  from  long  suspense,  their  warmest  wish  was 
to  return  to  the  bosom  of  their  country,  to  resume  the 
character  of  citizens ;  and  that  it  should  be*their  highest 
ambition  to  become  useful  ones.  To  his  excellency  they 
were  convinced  that  this  great  event  must  be  peculiarly 
pleasing;  because,  while  at  the  head  of  the  armies, 
urged  by  patriotic  virtues  and  magnanimity,  he  perse- 
vered, under  the  pressure  of  every  possible  difficulty 
and  discouragement,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  great  objects 
of  the  war— the  freedom  and  safety  of  his  country  ;— ^ 
his  heart  panted  for  the  tranquil  enjoyments  of  peace. 
They  concluded  with  sincere  prayers  to  God,. long  to 
bestow  happiness  to  their  commander,  and  that  when 
he  quits  the  stage  of  human  life,  he  may  receive  from 
the  unerring  judge,  the  rewards  of  valour  exerted 
to  save  the  oppressed,  of  patriotism  and  disinterested 
virtue. .  .. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1783,  New- York  was  eva- 
cuated by  the  British  army;  on  the  same  day  the  Ameri- 
can troops  marched  in,  and  took  possession  of  the  city ; 
after  which  general  Washington  and  the  governor  made 
their  public  entry.  The  arrangement  and  the  whole  con- 
duct of  the  march,  and  the  tranquillity  which  succeeded 
it  through  the  day  and  night,  was  admirable  !  ,  and  the 
grateful  citizens,  feeling  the  most  affectionate  impres- 
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'sions  from  the  elegant*  and  efficient  disposition  which 
'  prevailed  through  the  whole  event,  on  their  returning 
from  exile,  addressed  his  excellency  the  commander  in 
chief  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  suffering  bre- 
thren, looking  up  to  him  with  unusual  joy :  they  wel- 
comed him  to  the  city,  long  torn  from  them  by  thehand 
of  oppression,  but  which,  by  his  wisdom,  under  the 
guidance  of  Providence,  had  again  been  rendered  the 
seat  of  peace  and  freedom  ;  they  assured  him  that  they 
should  preserve,  to  the  last,  their  gratitude  for  his  ser- 
vices and  veneration  for  his  character,  and  required  him 
"  to  accept  of.  their  sincere  and  earnest  wishes,  that  he 
may  long  enjoy  that  calm  domestic  felicity,  which  he  had 
so  generously  sacrificed  $  that  the  cries  of  injured  liber- 
ty may  never  more  interrupt  his  repose  5  and  that  his 
happiness  may  be  equal  to  his  virtues."  . 

Previous  to  general  Washington's  leaving  New-York, 
on  the  6th  of  December,  the  principal  officers  of  the 
army,  then  in  the  city,  assembled  at  Frances'  tavern,  to 
take  a  final  leave  of  their  illustrious  and  much  loved- 
commander.  The  passions  of  human  nature  were  never 
more  tenderly  agitated  than  in  this  interesting  scene. 
His  *xcelleney  having  filled  a  glass  of  wine,  thus  ad- 
dressed his  brave  fellow  soldiers : 

«  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gi^atitude,  I  now  take 
leave  of  you:  I most  devoutly  wish  that your  latter  days 
may  le  prosperous  and happy, as  your  former  ones  have 
been  glorious  and  honourable"  , 

These  words  produced  extreme  sensibility  on  both 
sides  :  they  were  answered  by  warm  expressions,  and 
fervent  wishes,  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  whose 
truly  pathetic  feelings  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  convey 
to  the  reader.  Soon  after  this  scene  was  closed,  the  go* 
vernor,  the  council  and  citizens  of  the  first  distinction 
waited  on  the  general,  and  in  terms  the  most  affection- 
ate, took  their  leave — the  corps  of  light  infantry  was 
drawn  up  in  a  line,  and' the  commander  in  chief  passed 
through  them  on  his  way  to  AVhite-Hall,  where  he  em- 
barked in  bis  barge  for  Powles  Hook,  from  whence  be 
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proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  made  a  short  stay. 
Here  he  delivered  to  the  comptroller  of  the  public  trea^ 
sury  an  account  of  the  expenditure  of  all  the  public  mo- 
ney which  he  had  received  during  the  war ;  by  which 
it  appeared  that  the  whole,  sum  which  had  gone  through 
his  hands,  only  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  pounds,  eighteen  shillings  and 
nine  pence  sterling,  about  sixty-four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  doL 
lars  per  week. 

From  Philadelphia  he  proceeded  to  Annapolis,  where 
the  congress  was  then  sitting,  and  having  obtained  leave, 
he  terminated  his  military  career,  and  resigned  bis  com- 
mission on  the  23d  of  December :  upon  this  occasion  he 
delivered  a  short  and  pathetic  address;  [For  address 
and  answer,  see  page  337  and  338,  of  this  volume.]  ; 


With  these  becoming  sentiments,  general  Washing- 
ton retired  from  the  toils  of  war  to  enjoy  in  private  the 
rural  pleasures  of  Mount  Vernon,  carrying  with  him 
the  thanks  and  blessings  of  a  grateful  people,  emulating 
the  example  of  the  virtuous  Roman  general,*  who,  vic- 
torious, left  the  tented  field,  covered  with  honour,  and 
withdrew  from  public  life. 

No  person,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  being  pre- 
sent when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  peace,  and 
who  did  not  accompany  him  to  his  domestic  retirement, 
can  describe  the  relief  which  that  joyful  event  brought 
to  his  labouring  mind,  or  the  supreme  satisfaction  with 
which  he  withdrew  to  private  life.  From  his  triumphal 
entry  into  New-York,  upon  the  evacuation  of  that  city 
by  the  British  army,  to  his  arrival  at  Mount  Vernon, 
after  the  resignation  of  his  commission  to  congress,  fes- 
tive crowds  impeded  his  passage  through  all  the  popu- 
lous towns  :  the  devotion  of  a  whole  people  pursued 
him,  with  prayers  to  Heaven  for  blessings  on  his  head, 
While  their  gratitude  sought  the  most  expressive  lan- 
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guage  of  manifesting  itself  to  him,  as  their  common  fa- 
ther and  benefactor  When  he  became  a  private  citizen, 
he  had  the  unusual  felicity  to  find  that  his  native  state 
was  among  the  most  zealous  in  doing  justice  to  his  mer- 
ks;  and  that  stronger  demonstrations  of  affectionate 
esteem  (if  possible)  were  given  by  the  citizens  of  his 
neighbourhood,  than  by  any  other  description  of  men 
on  the  continent.  As  he  always  refused  to  accept  of  any 
pecuniary  compensation  for  his  public  services,  or  pro- 
vision for  the  augmented  expenses  which  he  must  have 
incurred  in  consequence  of  his  public  employment,  no 
salary  was  ever  auuexed  by  congress  to  his  important 
command,  and  he  only  drew  weekly  for  the  expenses 
of  his  public  table  and  other  necessary  demands, 
although  proposals  have  been  made  in  the  most  delicate 
manner,  particularly  by  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania. His  conduct  in  this  particular  is  noble  and. 
magnanimous,  and  exhibits  to  the  world  an  undeniable 
evidence  of  self  disinterestedness,  of  the  purity  of  his 
motives,  and  integrity  of  his  heart.  His  answer  to  the 
governor  of  Virginia,  declining  the  acceptance  of  a  pre- 
sent from  that  state,  is  so  characteristic  of  his  whole 
public  conduct,  that  we  are  induced  to, give  it  in  his  own 
words,  and  we  are  convinced  it  will  prove  acceptable  to 
his  admirers. 


Letter  from  his  excellency  general  Washington,  to  the 
governor  of  Virginia,  declining  the  acceptance  of 
fifty  shares  in  the  companies  for  opening  {he  naviga- 
tion of  James  and  Potomac  rivers,  which  had  been 
vested  in  him  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  that  com- 
monwealth, as  a  small  acknowledgment,  of  his  merits 
and  services. 

it-  ■ 

"  "  Your  excellency  having  been  pleased  to  transmit  to 
me  a  copy 'of  an  act  appropriating  to  my  benefit,  certain 
shares  in  the  companies  for  opening  the  navigation  .of 
James  and  Potomac  rivers,  I  take  the  liberty  of  return- 
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ing  to  the  assembly,  through  your  hands,  the  profound 
and  grateful  acknowledgments,  inspired  by  so  signal  a 
mark  of  their  beneficent  intentions  towards  me.  I  beg 
you,  sir,  to  assure  them,  that  I  am  filled  on  this  occasion 
with  every  sentiment  which  can  flow  from  a  heart,  warm 
with  love  for  my  country — sensible  to  every  token  of 
its  approbation  and.  affection,  and  solicitous  to  testify, 
in  every  instance,  a  respectful  submission  to  its  wishes. 
With  these  sentiments  in  my  bosj>m,  I  need  not  dwell 
on  the  anxiety  I  feel,  in  being  obliged  in  this  instance 
to  decline  a  favom*,  which  is  rendered  no  less  flattering 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed^  than  it  is  affec- 
tionate in  itself.  In  explaining  this  obligation,  1  pass 
over  a  comparison  of  my  endeavours  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, with  the  many  honourable  testimonies  of  approba- 
tion which  have  already  so  far  over  rated  £nd  over  paid 
them — reciting  one  consideration  only,-  which  super- 
cedes the  necessity  of  recurring  to  every  other.  When 
I  was  first  called  to  the  station  with  which  I  was  hon- 
oured during  the  late  conflict  for  our  liberties  ;  to  the 
diffidence  which  I  had  so  many  reasons  to  feel  in  ac- 
cepting it,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  join  a  firm  resolution 
to  shut  my  hand against  every  pecuniary  recompense; 
To  this  resolution  I  have  inviolably  adhered  ;  and  from 
this  resolution  (if  I  had  the  inclination)  1  do  not  con- 
sider myself  at  liberty  to  depart.  Whilst  I  repeat, 
therefore,  my  fervent  acknowledgments  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  their  very  kind  sentiments  and  intentions  in  my 
favour,  and  at  the  same  time  beg  them  to  be  persuaded, 
that  a  remembrance  of  this  singular  proof  of  goodness 
towards  me,  will  never  cease  to  cherish  returns  of  the 
warmest  affection  and  gratitude ;  I  must  pray  that  their 
act,  so  far  as  it  has  for  its  object  my  personal  emolu- 
ment, may  not  have  its  effect.  But  if  it  should  please 
the  general  assembly  to  permit  me  to  turn  the  destina- 
tion of  the  fund  vested  in  me,  from  my  private  emolu- 
ment to  objects  of  a  public  nature,  it  will  be  my  study, 
in  selecting  these,  to- prove  the  sincerity  of  my  grati- 
tude, by  preferring  such  as  may  appear  most  subservi- 
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ent  to  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  views  of  the  legisT 
lature.  ■  -  '.v  .' 

'  I  am,  &c.  ' 

George  "Washington." 

Upon  this  request,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  repeal- 
ed so  much  of  the  act  referred  to  as  related  to  the  vest- 
ing the  above  mentioned  shares  in  general  Washington 
and  heirs,  and  enacted  that  the  shares  and  profits  ac- 
cruing therefrom,  should  stand  appropriated  to  such  ob- 
jects of  a  public  nature  as  his  excellency  should  direct 
and  appoint.  Some  time  afterwards,  general  Washing- 
ton applied  these  shares  of  the  canal  company  to  the 
erection  and  establishment  of  two  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing in  Virginia,  which  were  accomplished  under  his 
immediate  direction. 

Although  the  enlarged  mind  of  general  Washington 
felt  superior  to  such  considerations,  and  nobly  refused 
any  recompense  for  himself,  yet  he  eloquently,  though 
unsuccessfully,  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  fellow  sol- 
diers, and  other  public  creditors.  He  considered  him- 
self as  pledged  to  the  army  that  their  country  would 
do  them  ample  justice,  in  rewarding  them  for  their  glo- 
rious services,  exercised  in  its  defence,  and  finally  crown- 
ed by  the  complete  establishment  of  its  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. He  could  foresee  the  evils  which  were  to 
follow,  if  a  regular  and  efficient  revenue  system  was  not 
pursued: — 4o  effect  these  purposes,  and  to  inculcate 
the  necessity  of  union,  justice,  subordination,  and  of 
such  principles  and  practices  as  the  new  situation  of 
his  country  required,  he  published  his  parting  advice, 
to  his  countrymen,  in  the  following  eloquent  circular 
letter,  addressed  to  the  governors  of  the  individual 
states. 
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"  .  "   '  ■  A  CIRCULAR  LETTER     '  .. 

Proin  his  Excellency  George  ^Washington,  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States.  .'""■':„.•'' 

Sir,         v.-v:.:        ■  .•■ .  :;v  ?,  v'v/--\;  :."v-..-\.-;v  ■ 

:  The  great  object  for  which  I  had  the  honour  to  hold 
an  appointment  in  the  service  of  my  country,  being  ac- 
complished, I  am  now  preparing  to  resign  it  into  the 
hands  of  congress,  and  return  to  that  domestic  retirement, 
which,  it  is  well  known,  I  left  with  the  greatest  "reluc- 
tance ;  a  retirement  for  which  I  have  never  ceased  to  sign 
through  a  long  and  painful  absence,  in  which  (remote 
from  the  noise  and  trouble' of  the  world)  I  meditate  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  life  in  a  state  of  undisturbed  re- 
pose: but,  before  I  carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  I 
think  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  me  to  make  this  my  last 
official  communication,  to  congratulate  you  on  the  glori- 
ous events  which  Heaven  has  been  pleased  to  produce 
in  our  favour,  to  offer  my  sentiments  respecting  some 
important,  subjects,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  tranquillity  of  the  United  States,  to 
take  my  leave  of  your  Excellency  as  a  public  character, 
and  to  give  my  final  blessing  to  that  country  in  whose 
service  I  have  spent  the  prime  of  my  life;  for  whose 
sake  I  have  consumed  so  many  anxious  days  and  watch- 
ful nights  :  and  whose  happiness,  being  extremely  dear 
to  me,  will  always  constitute  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
my  own.  ,;  . 

Impressed  with  the  liveliest  sensibility  on  this  plea- 
sing occasion,  I  will  claim  the  indulgence  of  dilating  the 
more  copiously  on  the  subjects  of  our  mutual  felicitation. 
When  we  consider,  the  magnitude  of  the  prize  we  con- 
tended for,  the  doubtful  nature  of  the  contest,  and  the 
favourable  manner  in  which  it  has  terminated  ;  we  shall 
find  the  greatest  possible  reason  for  gratitude  and  rejoic- 
ing: this  .is  a  theme  that  will  afford  infinite  delight  to 
every  benevolent  and  liberal  mind,  whether  the  event  in 
contemplation  be  considered  as  a  source  of  present  en- 
voi,, ii.  3  u 
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joyment,  or  the  parent  of  future  happiness;  and  we  shall 
have  equal  occasion  to  felicitate  ourselves  on  the  lot 
which  Providence  has  assigned  us,  whether  we  view  it 
in  a  natural,  a  political,  or  moral  point  of  view.  _  :  ^ 
The  citizens  of  America,  placed  in  the  most  enviable 
condition,  as  the  sole  lords  and  proprietors  of  a  vast  tract 
of  continent,  comprehending  all  the  various;  soils  and 
climates  of  the  world,  and  abounding  with  all  the  neces- 
saries and  conveniences  of  life,  are  now,  by  the  late  sa- 
tisfactory pacification,  acknowledged  to  be  possessed  of 
absolute  freedom  and  independency;  they  are  from  this 
period  to  be  considered  as  the  actors  on  a  most  conspi- 
cuous theatre,  which  seems  to  be  peculiarly  designed 
by  Providence  for  the  display  of  human  greatness  and 
felicity  :  here  they  are  not  only  surrounded  with  every 
thing  which  can  contribute  to  the  completion  of  private 
and  domestic  enjoyment,  but  Heaven  has  crowned  all  its 
other  blessings,  by  giving  a  fairer  opportunity  for  politi- 
cal happiness  than  any  other  nation  has  ever  been  favour- 
ed with.  Nothing  can  illustrate  these  observations  more 
forcibly  than  the  recollection  of  the  happy  conjuncture 
Of  times  and  circumstances,  under  which  our  Republic 
assumed  its  rank  among  the  nations.  The  foundation  of 
our  empire  was  not  laid  in  a  gloomy  age  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  but  at  an  epocha  when  the  rights  of 
mankind  were  better  understood  and  more  clearly  defin- 
ed, than  at  any  former  period :  the  researches  of  the  hu- 
man mind  after  social  happiness  have  been  carried  to  a 
great  extent :  the  treasures  of  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
labours  of  philosophers,  sages  and  legislators,  through  a 
long  succession  of  years,  are  laid  open  for  use,  and4heir 
collected  wisdom  may  be'  happily  applied  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  forms  of  government :  the  free  cultivation 
of  letters,  the  unbounded  extension  of  commerce,  the 
progressive  refinement  of  manners,  the  growing  liberali- 
ty of  senttment,  and  above  all,  the  pure  and  benign  light 
6f  revelation,  have  had  a  meliorating  influence  on  man- 
kind, and  increased  the  blessings  of  society.  At  this 
auspicious  period  the  United  States  came  into  existence 
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a9  .a  nation,  and  if  her  citizens  should  not  be  completely 
free  aud  happy,  the  fault  will  be  entirely  their  own,;  • 
.  Such  is  our  situation,  and  such  are  our  prospects}  but 
notwithstanding  the  cup  of  blessing  is  thus  reached  out 
to  us— notwithstanding  happiness  ,  is  ours,  if  we  have  a 
disposition  to  seize  the  occasion,  and  make  it  our  own : 
yet  it  appears  to  me,  there  is  an  option  still  left  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  whether  they  will  be  respect- 
able and  prosperous,  or  contemptible  and  miserable  as  a 
nation.  This  is  the  time  of.  their  political  probation;  this 
is  the  moment,  when  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned 
upon  them;  this  is  the  time  to  establish  or  ruin  their  na? 
tional  character  for  ever;  this  is  the  favourable  moment 
to  give  such  a  tone  to  the  Federal  Government,  as  will 
enable  it  to  answer  the  ends  of  its  institution;  or  this  may 
be  the  ill-fated  moment  for  relaxing  the  powers  of ,  the 
Union,  annihilating  the  cement  of  the  confederation,  and 
exposing  us  to  become  the  sport  of  European  politics, 
which  may  play  one  state  against  another,  to  prevent 
their  growing  importance,  and  to  serve  their  own  interest- 
•  ed  purposes.  For,  according  to  the  system  of  policy  the 
states  shall  adopt  at  this  moment,  they  will  stand  or  fall  5 
and,  by  their  confirmation  or  lapse,  it' is  yet  to  be  de- 
cided, whether  the  revolution  must  ultimately  be  consider- 
ed as  a  blessing  or  a  curse — a  blessing  or  a  curse,  not 
to  the  present  age  alone,  for  with  our  fate  will  the  des- 
tiny of  unborn  millions  be  involved. 

With  this  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  present 
crisis,  silence  in  me  Would  be  a  crime.  I  will  therefore 
speak  to  your  excellency  the  language  of  freedom  and  of 
sincerity,  without  disguise.  I  am  aware,  however,  those 
who  differ  from  me  in  political  sentiments,  may  perhaps 
remark  I  am' stepping,  out  of  the  proper  line  of  my duty; 
and  they  may  possibly  ascribe  to  arrogance  or  ostenta- 
tion, what  I  know  is  alone  the  result  of  the  purest.inten- 
tions;  but  the  rectitude  of  my  heart,  which  disdains  such 
unworthy  motives — the  part  I  have  hitherto  acted  in  life 
.—the  determination  I  have  formed  of  not  taking  any. 
share  in  public  business  hereafter— the  ardent  desire  J 
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feel  and  shall  continue  to  manifest,  of  quietly  enjoying 
in  private  life,  after  all  the  toils  of  war,  the  benefits  of  a 
wise  and  liberal  government,— will,  I  flatter  myself, 
sooner  or  later,  convince  my  countrymen,  that  I  could 
have  no  sinister  views  in  delivering,  with  so  little  re-^ 
senre,  the  opinions  contained  in  this  address. 
.'•■;  There  are  four  things  which  I  humbly  conceive  are 
essential  to  the  well-being,  I  may  even  venture  to  say  to 
the  existence  of  the  United  States,  as -  an  independent 
power.''  ■  ■  ;  ;  -- 

»  1st.  An  indissoluble  union  of  the  states  under  one  fed- 
eral head.-'    /;  :!;>;'.\-.'"  .../v.--:'."'. 
2d.  A  sacred  regard  to  public  justice. 
3d.  The  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establishment. 
And,  -.         •■'■■■  =.  v'-  . 

4th.  The  prevalence  of  that  pacific  and  friendly  dis- 
position among  the  people  of  the  United,  States,  which 
will  induce  them  to  forget  their  local  prejudices  and  poli- 
tics/to  make  those  mutual  concessions  which  are  requi- 
site, to  the  general  prosperityj  and,  in  some  instances,  to  , 
sacrifice  their  individual  advantages  to  the  interest  of  the' 
community.  '..'■•  ;•■•'■'•.- 

These  are  the,  pillars  on  which  the  glorious  fabric  of 
our  independency  and  national  character  must  be  sup- 
ported. Liberty  is  the  basis,  and  whoever  would  dai'eto 
sap  the  foundation,  or  overturn  the  structure,  under  whatr 
ever  specious  pretext  he  may  attempt  it,  will  merit  the 
bitterest  execration  and  the  severest  punishment  which 
can  be  inflicted  by  his  injured  country. 
-  On  the  three  first  articles  I  wjll  make  a  few  observa- 
tions, leaving  the  last  to  the  good  sense  and  serious  con- 
sideration of  those  immediately  concerned. 

Under  the  first  head,  although  it  may  not  be  necessary 
or  proper  for  me,  in  this  place,  to  enter  into  a  partic- 
ular disquisition  of  the  principles  of  the  union,  and  to 
take  up  the  great  question  which  has  been  frequently 
agitated,  whether  it  be  expedient  and  requisite  for  the 
states  to  delegate  a  larger  proportion  of  power  to  con- 
gress, or  not;  yet  it  will  be  a  part  of  my  duty,  and  that 
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of  every  true  patriot,  to  assert,  without  reserve,  and  to 
insist  upon  the  following  positions.  That  unless  the,siates 
will  suffer  congress  to  exercise  those  perogatives  they 
are  undoubtedly  invested  with  by  the  constitution,  every 
thing  must  very  rapidly  tend  to  anarchy  and  confusion. 
—That  it  is  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  the  indivi- 
dual states,  that  there  should  be  lodged,  somewhere  a  su- 
preme power,  to  regulate  and  govern  the  general  concerns 
of  the  confederated  republic,  without  which  the  union 
,  cannot  be  of  long  duration.- — That  there  must  be  a  faith- 
ful and  pointed  compliance  on  the  part  of  every  state, 
with  the  late  proposals' and  demands  of  congress,  or  the 
most  fatal  consequences  will  ensue.— That  whatever 
measures  have  a  tendency  to  dissolve  the  union,  or  con- 
tribute to  violate  or  lessen  the  sovereign  authority,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  hostile  to  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence of  America,  and  the  authors  of  them  treated  accor- 
dingly.—And  lastly,  that  unless  we  can  be  enabled  by 
the  concurrence  of  the  states  to  participate  of  the  fruits 
of  the  revolution,  and  enjoy  the  essential  benefits  of  civil 
society,  under  a  form  of  government  so  free  and  uncor- 
rupted,  so  happily  guarded  against.the  danger  of  oppres- 
sion, as  has  been  devised  and  adopted  by  the  articles  of 
confederation,  it  will  be  a  subject  of  regret,  that  so  much, 
blood  and  treasure  have'  been  lavished  for  no  pupose ; 
that  so  many  sufferings  have  been  encountered  without 
a  compensation,  and  that  so  mauy  sacrifices  have  been 
made  in  vain;  Many  other  considerations  might  here  be 
adduced  to  prove,  that  without  an  entire  conformity  to 
the  spirit  of  the  union,  we  cannot  exist  as  an  independent 
power.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  mention 
one  or  two,  which  seem  to  me  of  the  greatest  importance. 
It  is  only  in  our  united  character,  that  we  are  known  as 
an  empire,  that  our  independence  is  acknowledged,  that 
our  power  can  be  regarded,  or  our  credit  supported 
among  foreign  nations.  The  treaties  of  the  European 
powers  with  the  United  States  of  America,  will  have  no 
validity  on  a  dissolution  of  the  union.  "We  shall  be  left 
nearly  in  a  state  of  nature ;  or  we  may.  find,  by  our.  own 
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unhappy  experience,  that  there  is  a  natural  and  neces- 
sary progression  from  the- extreme  of  anarchy  to  the  ex- 
treme of  tyranny  ;  and  that  arbitrary  power  ,  is  most  easi- - 
ly  established  on  the  ruins  of  liberty  abused  to  licen- 
tiousness. ■  ;,^;..'<v  .),•.  <- 

As  to  the  second  article,  which  respects  the  perform- 
ance of  public  justice,  congress  have,  in  their  late  ad- 
dress to  the  United  States,  almost  exhausted  the  subject; 
they  have  explained  their  ideas  so  fully,  and  have  en- 
forced the  obligations  the  states  are  under  to  render  com- 
plete justice  to  all  the  public  creditors,  with  so  much 
dignity  and  energy,  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  real  friend 
to  the  honour  arid  independency  of  America  can  hesitate 
a  single  moment  respecting  the  propriety  of  complying 
with  the  just  and  honourable  measures  proposed.  If  their 
arguments  do  not  produce  conviction,  I  know  of  nothing 
that  .will  have  greater  influence,  especially  when  we  re- 
collect that  the  system  referred  to,  being  the  result  of  the 
collected  wisdom  of  the  continent,  must  be  esteemed,  if 
not  perfect,  certainly  the  least  objectionable  of  any  that 
could  be  devised;  and  that,  if  it  should  not  be  carried 
into  immediate  execution,  a  national  bankruptcy,  with  all 
its  deplorable  consequences,  will  take  place,  before  any 
different  plan  can  possibly  be  proposed  or  adopted.  So 
pressing  are  the  present  circumstances,  and  such  is  the 
alternative  now  offered  to  the  states. 

The  ability  of  the  country  to  discharge  the  debts  which 
have  been  incurred  in  its  defence,  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
An  inclination,  I  flatter  myself,  will  not  be  wanting;  the 
path  of  our*  duty  is  plain  before  us;  honesty  will  be 
found,  on  every  experiment,  to  be  the  best  and  only  true 
policy.  Let  us  then,  as  a  nation,  be  just  ;  let  us  fulfil  the 
public  contracts  which  congress  had  undoubtedly  a  right 
to  make  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war,  with  the 
same  good  faith  we  suppose  ourselves  bound  to  perform 
our  private  engagements.  In  the  mean  time,  let  an  atten- 
tion to  the  cheerful  performance  of  their  proper  business, 
as  individuals,  and  as  members  of  society,  be  earnestly 
inculcated  on  the  citizens  of  America ;  then  will  they 
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strengthen  the  hands  of  government,  and  be  happy  un- 
der its  protection.  Every  one  will  reap  the  fruit  of  his 
labours ;  every  one  will  enjoy  his  own  acquisitions,  with- 
out molestation  and  without  danger. 

In  this  state  of  absolute  freedom  and  perfect  security, 
who  will  grudge  to  yield  a  very  little  of  his  property  to 
support  the  common  interests  of  society,  and  ensure  the 
protection  of  government?  Who. does  not  remember  the 
frequent  declarations  at  the  commmencement  of  the  war, 
that  we  should  be  completely  satisfied,  if,  at  the  expense 
of  one  half,  we  could  defend  the  remainder  of  our  pos^ 
sessions?  Where  is  the  man  to  be  found,  who  wishes  to 
remain  indebted  for  the  defence  of  his  own  person  and 
property,  to  the  exertions,  the  bravery,  and  the  blood  of 
others,  without  making  one  generous  effort  to  pay  the 
debt  of  honour  and  gratitude?  In  what  part  of  the  con- 
tinent shall  we  find  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  who  would 
not  blush  to  stand  up,  and  propose  measures  purposely 
calculated  to  rob  the  soldier  of  Ms  stipend,  and  the  pub- 
lic creditor  of  his  due?  And  were  it  possible  that  such  a 
flagrant  instance  of  injustice  could  ever  happen,  would 
it  not  excite  the  general  indignation,  and  tend  to  bring 
down  upon  the  authors  of  such  measures,  the  aggravated 
vengeance  of  Heaven?  If,  after  all,  a  spirit  of  disunion, 
or  a  temper  of  obstinacy  and  perverseness  should  mani- 
fest itself  in  any  of  the  states;  if  such  an  ungracious  dis- 
position should  attempt  to  frustrate  all  the  happy  effects 
that  might  be  expected  to  flow  from  the  union;  if  there 
should  be  a  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  for 
funds  to  discharge  the  annual  interest  of  the  public  debts, 
and  if  that  refusal  should  revive  all  those  jealousies,  and 
produce  all  those  evils  which  are  now  happily  removed 
—congress,  who  have,  in  all  their  transactions,  shown  a 
great  degree  of  magnanimity  and  justice,  will  stand  jus- 
tified in  the  sight  of  G-od  and  man;  and  that  state  alone, 
which  puts  itself  in  opposition  to  the  aggregate  wisdom 
of  the  continent,  and  follows  such  mistaken  and  pernici- 
ous counsels,  will  be  responsible  for  all  the  consequences. 

For  my  own  part,  conscious  of  having  acted,  while  a 
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servant  of  the  public,  in  the  manner  I  conceived  best 
suited  to  promote  the  real  interests  of  my  country  3 
having,  in  consequnce  of  my  fixed  belief,  in  some  mea- 
sure pledged  myself  to  the  army,  that  their  country 
would  finally  do  them  complete  and  ample  justice,  and 
not  wishing  to  conceal  any  instance  of  my  official  con- 
duct from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  I  have  thought  proper 
to  transmit  to  your  excellency  the  enclosed  collection  of 
papers,  relative  to  the  half-pay  and*  commutation  grant- 
ed by  congress  to  the  officers  of  the  army :  from  these 
communications  my  decided  sentiments  will  be  clearly 
comprehended,  together  with  the  conclusive  reasons," 
which  induced  me  at  an  early  period,  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  this  measure  in  the  most  earnest  and  seri- 
ous manner.  As  the  proceedings  of  congress,  the  army, 
and  myself,  are  open  to  all,  and  contain,  in  my  opinion, 
sufficient  information  to  remove  the  prejudice  and  er- 
rors which  may  have  been  entertained  by  any,  I  think  it 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  more,  than  just  to  observe, 
that  the  resolutions  of  congress,  how  alluded  to,  are 
undoubtedly  as  absolutely  binding  upon  the  United 
States,  as  the  most  solemn  acts  of  confederation  or  le- 
gislation. 

As  to  the  idea,  which,  I  am  informed,  has  in  some  in- 
stances prevailed,  that  the  half-pay  and  commutation 
are  to  be  regarded  merely  in  the  odious  light  of  a  pen- 
sion, it  ought  to  be  exploded  for  ever :  that  provision 
should  be  viewed,  as  it  really  was,  a  reasonable;  com- 
pensation offered  by  congress,  at  a  time  when  they  had 
nothing  else  to  give  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  for  ser- 
vices then  to  be  performed  :  it  was  the  only  means  to 
prevent  a  total  dereliction  of  the  service  ;  it  was  a  part 
of  their  hire.  1  may  be  allowed  to  say,  it  was  the  price 
of  their  blood,  and  of  your  independence  ;  it  is  therefore 
more  than  a  common  debt,  it  is  a  debt  of  honour;  it  can 
never  be  considered  as  a  pension  or  gratuity,  nor  be  can- 
celled until  it  is  fairly  discharged. 
,  With  regard  to  the  distinction  between  officers  and 
soldiers,  it  is  -sufficient  that  the  uniform  experience  of 
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every  nation  of  the  world,  combined  with  our  own,  proves 
the  utility  and  propriety  of  the  discrimination.  Rewards^ 
in  proportion  to  the  aid  the  public  derives  from  them, , 
are  unquestionably  due  to  all  its  servants.  In  some  lines 
the  soldiers  have,  perhaps,  generally,  had  as  ample  com- 1 
pensatiori  for  their  services,  by  the  large  bounties  which 
have  been  paid  them,  as  their  officers  will  receive  in  the 
proposed  commutation ;  in  others,  if  besides  the  dona- 
tion of  land,  the  payment  of  arrearages  of  clothing  and 
wages  (in  which  articles  all  the  component  parts  of  the 
army  must; be  put  upon  the  same  footing)  we  take  into 
the  estimate,  the  bounties  many  of  the'soldiers  have  re- 
ceived, and  the  gratuity  of  one  year's  full  pay,  which  is 
promised  to  all,  possibly  their  situation  (every  circum- 
stance being  duly  considered)  will  not  be  deemed  less 
eligible  than  that  of  the  officers.       ;  . 

Should  a  farther  reward,  however/be  judged  equita- 
ble, I  will  venture  to  assert,  no  man  Will  enjoy  greater 
satisfaction  than  myself,  on  seeing  an  exemption .  from 
taxes  for  a  limited  time  ('which  has  been  petitioned  for 
in  some  instances)  or  any  other  adequate  immunity  or 
compensation  granted  to  the  brave  defenders  of  their 
country's  cause;  but  neither  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
this  proposition  will  in'  any  manner  affect,  much  less 
militate  against  the  act  of  congress,  by  which  they  have 
offered  five  years  full  pay,  in  lieu  of  the  half-pay  for 
life,  which  had  been  before  promised  to  the  officers  of 
the  army.     ,  ,  /  -  . 

Before  I  conclude  the  subject  of  public  justice,  I  can- 
not omit  to  mention  the  obligations  this  Country  is  under 
to  that  meritorious  class  of  veteran  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates;  who  have  been  discharged  for  ina- 
bility, in  consequence  of  the  resolution  ,of  congress,  of 
the  23d  of  April,  1782,  on  an  annual  pension  for  life. 
Their  peculiar  sufferings,  their  singular  merits  and 
claims  to  that  provision  need  only  he  known,  to  interest 
all  the.  feelings  of  humanity  in  their,  behalf.  Nothing 
but  a  punctual  payment  of  their  annual  allowance  can 
rescue  them  from  the  most  complicated  misery ;  and  no- 

vou  u.  3  i  . ' 
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thing  could  be  a  more  melancholy  and  distressing  sights 
than  to  behold  those  who  have  shed  their  blood,  or  lost 
their  limbs  in  the  service  of  their  country,,  without  a 
shelter,  without  a  friend,  and  without  the  means  of  ob- 
taining any  of  the  comforts  or  necessaries  of  life,  com- 
pelled, to  beg  their  daily  bread  from  door  to  door.  Suf- 
fer mc  to  recommend  those  of  this  description  belonging 
to  your  state,  to  the  warmest  patronage  of  your  excel- 
lency and  your  legislature.  , 

It  is  necessary  to  say  buta  few  words  on  the  third  to- 
pic which  was  proposed,  and  which  regards  particularly 
the  defence  of  the  republic.  As  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  congress  will  recommend  a  proper  peace  establish- 
ment for  the  United  States,  in  which  a  due  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  importance  of  placing  the  militia  of  the! 
union  upon'  a  regular  and  respectable  footing ;  if  this 
should  be  the  case,  I  would  beg  leave  to  urge  the  great 
advantage  of  it  in  the  strongest  terms.  ' 

;  The  militia  of  this  country  must  be  considered  as  the 
palladium  of  our  security,  and  the  first  effectual  resort 
in  case  of  hostility ;  it  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the 
same  system  should  pervade  the  whole ;  that  the  forma- 
tion and  discipline  of  the  militia  of  the  continent  should 
be  absolutely  uniform:  and  that  the  same  species  of 
arms,  accoutrements,  and  military  apparatus,  should  be 
introduced  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  No  one, 
.who  has  not  learned  it  from  experience,  can.  conceive 
the  difficulty,  expense,  and  confusion  which  result  from 
a  contrary  system,  or  the  vague  arrangements  which  have 
hitherto  prevailed. 

i  If,  in  treating  of  political  points^  a  greater  latitude 
than  usual  has  been  taken  in  the  course  of  this  address, 
.the  importance  of  the  crisisT  and.  the  magnitude  of  the 
objects  in  discussion,  must  be  my  apology :  it  is  how- 
ever, neither  my  wish  nor  expectation,  that  the  preced- 
ing observations  should  claim  any  regard,  except  so  far 
as  they  should  appear  to  be  dictated  by  a  good  inten- 
tion ;  consonant  to  the  immediate  rules  of  justice  ;  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  liberal  system  of  policy,  and  founded^ 
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on  whatever  experience  may  have  been  acquired by  a 
long  and  *close  attention  to  public  business^  -  Here  I 
might  speak  with  more  confidence,  from  my  actual  ob- 
servations;  and  if  itavould  not  swell  this  letter  (already 
too  prolix)  beyond  the  bounds  I  had  prescribed  myself, 
I  could  demonstrate  to  every  mind,  open  to  conviction, 
that  in  less  time,  and  with  much  less  expense  {ban  has 
been  incurred,  the  war  might  have  been  brought  to  the 
same  happy  conclusion,  if  the  resources  of  the  continent 
had  been  properly  drawn  forth ;  that  the  distresses  and 
disappointments  which  have  very  often  occurred,  have, 
in  too  many  instances,  resulted  more  fr-onia  want  of  en- 
ergy in  the  continental  government,  than  a  deficiency  of 
means  in  the  particular  states :  that  the  inefficacy  of  the 
measures,  arising  from  the  want  of  an  adequate  authori- 
ty in  the  supreme  power,  from  a  partial  compliance  with 
the  requisitions  of  congress  in  some  of  the  states,  and 
from  a  failure  of  punctuality  in  others,  while  it  tended 
to  damp  the  zeal  of  those  who  were  more  willing  to  ex- 
ert themselves,  served  also  to  accumulate  the  expenses 
of  the  wai*,  and  to  frustrate  the  best  concerted  plans ; 
and  that  the  discouragement  occasioned  by  the  compli- 
cated  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  iu  which  our  af- 
fairs were  by  this  means  involved,  would  have  long  ago 
produced  the  dissolution  of  any  army,  less  patient,  less 
virtuous,  and  less '  persevering  than  that  which'  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  command.,  But  while  I  mention  those 
things,  Which  are  'notorious  facts,  as  the  defects  of  our 
federal  constitution,  particularly  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
war,  I  beg  it  may  be  understood,  that1  as  I  have  ever 
taken  a  pleasure  in  gratefully  acknowledging  the  assist; 
ance  and  support  I  have  derived  from  every  class  of  citi- 
zens ;  so  shall  I  always  be  happy  to  do  justice  to  the 
unparalleled  exertions  of  the  individual  states,  on  so 
many  interesting  occasions.  : 

I  have  thus  freely  disclosed  what. I  wished  to  make 
known  .before  I  surrendered  up  my  public  trust  to  those 
who  committed  it  to  me  :  the  task  is  how  accomplished.' 
I  now  bid  adieu  to  your  excellency,  as  the  chief  magis; 
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trate  of  your  state  ;  at  the  same  time  I  bid  a  last  farewell 
to  the  cares  of  office,  and  all  the  employments  of  pub- 
lic life.  ,.;r.;'-\.^::  V.'..:-v!  )  v-.-;  :t-\\--.:: 
'  It  remains,  then,  to  be  my  final  and  only  request, 
that  your  excellency  will  communicate  these  sentiments 
to  your  legislature,  at  their  next  meeting;  and  that  they 
may  be  considered  as  tbelega'cy  of  one  who  has  ardent, 
ly  wished  on  all  occasions,  to  be  useful  to  his  country, 
and  who,  even  in  the  shade  of  retirement,  will  not  fail 
to  implore  the  Divine  benediction  upon  it. 

I  now  make  it  my  earnest  prayer,  that  God  would 
have  you,  and  the  state  oyer  which  you  Jtfeside,  in  his 
holy  protection ;  that  he  would  incline  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordination  and  obedi- 
ence to  government  5  to  entertain  a  brotherly  affection 
and  love  for  one  another,  for  their  fellow  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  large :  and  particularly  for  their  bre- 
thren who  have  served  in  the  field ;  and  finally,  that  he 
would  most  graciously  be  pleased  to  dispose  us  all  to  do 
justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  demean  ourselves  with 
that  charity,  humility,  and  pacific  temper  of  mind,  which 
were  the  characteristics  of  the  Divine  author  of  our 
blessed  religion;  without  an  humble  imitation  of  whose 
example,  in  these  things,  we  can  never  hope  to  be  a 
happy  nation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  much  esteem  and  re- 
spect, sir,  your  excellency's  most  obedient,  and  most 
humble  servant,  ;  j  '  , 

'-       ;  G.  Washington,  .:' 

jGreneral.  Washington  having  retired  from  all  publio 
employment,  now  assumed  the  character  of  a  private 
gentleman;  he  employed  himself  in  improving  his 
farms  and  plantation,  and  in  cultivating  the  arts  .of 
peace.  But  in  this  retreat  of  happiness  and  rural  sim- 
plicity he  was  not  long  suffered  to  remain ;  it  was  too 
soon  for  the  Father  of  America  to  leave  his  infant  care, 
his  well  tried  virtues  were  generally  and  justly  known 
to  his  fellow  citizens,  and  their  confidence  in  his  judg- 
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nient,  experience  and  disinterested  patriotism,  was  uni- 
versal, even  to  enthusiasm.  Four  years  had  not  expired 
from  the  period  at  which  he  resigned  his  military  com- 
mand, when  the  voice  of  his  country,  again  called  him 
to  its  service.  ■  ' ■  t;:. 

In  these  peaceful  scenes,  Washington  enjoyed  the  ra- 
tional delights  of  rural  life  from  the  year  1783,  till  the 
summer  of  1787,'when  he  was  chosen  president  of  tie 
convention,  which  met  at  Philadelphia,  and  framed  the 
present  constitution  of  the  ,  United  States.*  The  federal 
union  after  eleven  years  experience,  bad  been  found  in- 
adequate to  the  purposes  of  government.  The  funda- 
mental distinction  between  the  articles  of  confederation, 
and  the  new  constitution,  lies  in  this ;  the  former  acted 
only  on  states,  the  latter  on  individuals the  former 
could  neither  raise  men  or  money  by  its  o>vn  authority, 
but  lay  at  the  discretion  of  13  different  legislatures,  and 
without  their  unanimous  concurrence,  was  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  the  public  safety,  or  for  the  payment  of  the  na* 
tional  debt.  By  the  new  constitution,  one.  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  power  pervade^  the  whole  union. 
After  a  full  consideration,  and  thorough  discussion  of 
its  principles,  it  was  ratified  by  11  of  the  13  states,  and 
North-Carolina  and  Rhode-Island  have  since  given  their 
concurrence. 

The  new  constitution  being  thus  adopted,  Washing- 
ton was  chosen  president  in  April,  1789,  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  his  countrymen.  When  he  received  intel-; 
ligence  of  his  election,  he  set  out  from  Mount  Vernon! 
for  New- York.  He  was  escorted  by  the  militia  andl 
gentlemen  of  the  first  character  from  stale  to  state,' 
and  numerous  addresses-  of  congratulation  were  pre- 
sented to  him 'by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  through 
which  he  passed.  On  his  approach  to  Philadelphia,  he! 
was  met  by  above  20,000  citizens,  who  conducted  him 
to  the  city,  where  an  elegant  entertainment  was  prepar- 
ed for  him.  ,  .  ..  ;'■'■'• 

His  progress  from  Philadelphia  to  New-York  as  de- 
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scribed  by  an  elegant  writer,  presents  ah  animated  pic- 
ture of  public  gratitude.*  '  ;  *   y ;  -  / 

On  the  30th  of  April  he  was  inaugurated  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  took  the  oath  enjoined  by 
the  constitution,  in  the  following  words,  "  I  do  solemn- 
ly swear,  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  protect  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States."  An  universal  and  solemn  silence  prevailed 
among  the  spectators  during  this  part  of  the  ceremony. 
The  chancellor  then  proclaimed  him  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  answered  by  the  discharge  of 
cannon,  and  the  acclamations  of  30,000  citizens/  After 
which  he  delivered  his  inaugural  address  to  both  houses 
of  congress.f  ' 

The  first  session  of  congress,  under  the  new  consti- 
tution, continued  their  sittings  from  the  4th  of  March 
until  the  29th  of  September :  their  attention  was  chiefly 
directed  towards  the  establishment  of.  various  regulations 
for  the  restoration- of  the  public  credit  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  objects  ef  political  economy.  During 
the  period  of  the  session,  the  president  resided  at  New- 
York,  sanctioning  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature,  and 
otherwise  organizing  the  federal  government.  Shortly 
after  the  rising  of  congress,  he  made  a  tour  to  the  states 
of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  New- Hampshire, 
attended  by  Mr.  Lear  and  major  Jackson,  his  secreta- 
ries. In  every  part  of  the  country  through  which  he  pass- 
ed, the  citizens  embraced  the  opportunity  of  personally 
testifying  their  esteem  and  respect  of  the  man  of  their 
ehoice,  in  whose  character,  whatever  is  great  and  good 
— whatever  dignifies  and  adorns  human  nature,  are  so 
happily  united.  All  that  a  grateful  people  could  pay, 
was  paid ;  whenever  he  approached  a  town  or  village, 
j  the  roads  were  lined  with  citizens  to  hail  him  welcome 

i  ,.  *  See  page  356  of  this  volume. 

j  Se;:  page  353  of  this  volume. 
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—the' military  escorted  him  from  place  to  place.  Particu- 
larly to  relate  all  the  grateful  testimonials  which  were 
paid  him  during  this  visit,  is  impossible,  from  their  nutn- 
ber.  If  our  limits  would  permit,  a  description  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  received  at  Boston  would  be  par- 
ticularly interesting ;  nor  can  we  specify  the  numerous 
congratulatory  addresses  which  were  presented  him.  Rat 
no  particular  circumstance  gave  him  more  pleasure, 
during  his  whole  tour,  than  the  plain  and  hearty  manrer 
in  which  .Mr.  Nor  they,  the  chairman  of  the  selectmen  at 
Salem,  received  him.  This  gentleman  is  of  the,  society 
of  Friends,  and  when  the  president  was  presented  to  ,hc 
selectmen,  Mr.  Northey,  being  covered,  took  him  by  he 
hand,  and  said,  "Friend  Washington,  we  are  glad  to 
see.  thee,  and  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants,  bid  thee  a 
hearty  welcome  to  Salem."  j 

On  his  arrival  at  Newburypdrt,  the  following  incident 
occurred :  a  poor  old  soldier  named  Cotton,  who  was 
with  him  in  the  memorable  battle,  on  the  Ohio,  when, 
Braddock  was  defeated,  requested  and  was  admitted  into 
the  room  where  the  president  was, — on  the  soldier's 
asking  "  how  major  Washington  did?"  the  president 
immediately  recollected  his  person,  and  rising  from  his 
chair,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  tenderly  enquired  into 
the  scenes  of  his  life,  and  present  circumstances. 
thank  God,"  answered  the  soldier,  "that  I  haye  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  my  old  commander  once  more,  I  have 
seen  him  in  adversity,  and  now  see  him  in  glory,  I  can 
go  home  and  die  contented."  The  next  morning,  he  camk 
again  to  take  leave  of  the  president,  who  gave  him  a 
guinea,  which  he  accepted,  he  said,  "  merely  as  a  token 
in  remembrance  of  his  commander,"  which  he  wore  pen-V 
dent  on  his  bosom,  declaring  that  nothing  earthly  should 
separate  it  from  him.  .  "1 

While  general  Washington  was  president  of  the  Urii-\ 


ted  States,  the  following  circumstance,  which  does  hon- 
our to  his  humanity,  occurred.  One  Reuben  Rouzy,  of 
Virginia,  owed  him  about  a  thousand  pounds;  one  of 
the  president's  agents  brought  a  suit  for  the  money,  judg- 
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mcnt  was  obtained,  and  execution  issued  against  the  bo* 
dy  of  the  defendant,  who  was  taken  to  gaol.  He  had  a 
considerable  landed  property,  but  this  kind  of  property 
cabnot  be  sold  in  Virginia  for  debts,  unless  at  the  dis. 
cretion  of  the  person.  He  had  a  large  family,  and  pre- 
ferred lying  in  gaol  to  selling  his  land,  for  the  sake  of 
his  children.— Some  of  his  acquaintance  hinted  to  him, 
that  probably  general  Washington  did  not  know  any 
thing  of  the  proceeding,  and  it  might  be  well  to  send 
him  a  petition,  with  a  statement  of  the  circumstances.  He 
did  so,  and  the  very  next  post  from  Philadelphia,  after 
his!  petition  arrived,  brought  him  a  releasement,:  with  a 
severe  reprimand  on  the  agent  for  acting  in  such  a  cruel 
inanner,  without  consent.  Poor  Kouzy  was,  in  conse- 
quence, restored  to  his  family  and  happiness,  who  never 
laid  down  their  heads  at  night,  without  offering  their 
prayers  to  heaven  for  our  much  beloved  Washington. 

On  the  1th  day  of  January,  1790,  congress  held  their 
second  session  at  New-York.  The  president  opened  it 
with  a  speech;  he  congratulated  them  on  the  favourable 
prospects  which  the  public  affairs  then  assumed;  the 
accession  of  the  state  of  'North-Carolina  to  the  union,  the 
rising  credit  and  respectability  of  the  country,  and  the. 
concord,  peace  and  plenty  with  which  they  were  blessed; 
he  directed  their  attention  towards  the  making  provision 
for  the  common  defence,  assuring  them  that  "  to  be  pre- 
pared for  war,  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  pre- 
serving peace,  and  thai  a  free  people  ought  not  only  to 
he  armed  but  disciplined;"  he  recommonded  the  protec- 
tion of  the  western  and  southern  frontiers  against  the 
depredations  of  the  hostile  Indians;  the  establishment  of 
intercourse  with  other  nations ;  the  framing  of  an  uniform 
jhvw  for.  the  naturalization  of  foreigners;  the  importance 
of  uniformity  in  the  currency,  weights  and  measures 
throughout  the  union;  Jhe  advancement  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures;  the  encouragement  of  ex- 
ertions of  skill,  and  genius,  and  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
course between  the  distant  parts  of  the  country,  by  a  due 
attention  to  the  post  office  and  post  roads.  He  particularly 
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recommended  the  promotion  of,  science  and  literature, 
as  the  surest  basis  of  public  happiness,  and  best  means 
of  securing  a  free  constitution,  by  teaching  the  people  to 
know  and  to  value  their  rights,  to  discern*  and  provide 
against  innovations  of  them,  to  distinguish  between  op. 
pression  and  the  necessary  exercise  of  lawful  authority, 
to  discriminate  the  spirit  of  liberty  from  that  of  licen- 
tiousness,  cherishing  the  first,  avoiding  the  last,  and 
uniting  a  speedy  but  temperate  vigilance  against  encroach- 
ments, with  an  inviolable  respect  to  the  laws.  lie  inform- 
ed them  that  he  had  directed  the  papers  and  estimates  to 
be  laid  before  them,  which  were  necessary  to  convey  to 
them  that  information  of  the  state  of  the  union,  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  afford;  He  concluded  by  assuring  them? 
that  "  He  should  derive  great  satisfaction,  from  a  coop- 
eration with  them,  in  the  pleasing,  though  arduous  task, 
of  ensuring  to  their  fellow  citizens  the  blessings  which 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  a  free,  efficient,  and 
equal  government." 

This  session  continued  their  sittings  until  the  12th  of 
August  following;  in  that  month  the  president  negocia- 
ted  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Creek  nation  of  Indians ;  the  ceremony 
took  place  at  New- York,  on  the  30th  of  September.  The 
same  year  general  Harmer,  with  320  United  States 
troops,  and  1133  militia,  gave  battle  to  the  Miami  Indi- 
ans, by  whom  he  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  183  men 
killed,  and  31  wounded;  about  100  or  upwards  of  the 
Indians  were  killed;  The  Miami  village,  containing 
about  100  log  houses,  or  ^wigwams,  with  20,000  bushels 
of  corn,  was  destroyed. 

The  third  session  of  congress  met  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, 1790,  and, rose  on  the  3d  of  March  following; 
their  deliberations  were  chiefly  directed  towards  the  re- 
gulation of  commerce,  further  improvement  of  the  judi- 
cial system,  and  making  provision  for'  the  appointment 
of  consuls  in  foreign  countries.  The  state  of  Kentucky  « 
was  admitted  into  the  union  as  a  distinct  state,  and  a  loan 
was  negociated  with  the  states  of  Holland. 

vol."  n.  '■•  "    8  K  ;> 
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"*'  The  Indian  war  continued  on  the  frontier  of  the  states. 
During  the  summer  of  1791,  general  Scott  surprised  the 
Wabash  towns :  he  killed  about  30  Indians,  took  50  pris- 
oners, and  brought  with1  him  £00  horses,  loaded  with 
peltry  and  other  articles  of  plunder,  with  the  loss  of  three 
men  only.  The  attention  of  the  president  during  the  pe- 
riod of  this  congress,  was  chiefly  directed  towards  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers, 
and  establishment  of  commerce.  ,  y--'.. 

'  On  the  .:34th  of  October,  1791,  the  second  congress 
commenced  their  first  session  ;  the  president/  as  usual, 
opened  the  session  by  a  speech  to  both  houses :  he  began 
by  remarking  the  abundance  of  the  preceding  harvest, 
the  progressive  state  of  ..agriculture^  manufactures,  com- 
merce ■,  and  navigation,  and  the  general -and  happy 
effects  which  had.  been  produced  by  the  revival  of  public 
and  private  confidence,  to  which  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  had  so  eminently  Contributed!  He  mentioned  the 
plan  laid  down  for  conciliating  the  friendship  of  the  . In- 
dians ;  the  basis  of  which  was  strict  adherence  to  the 
dictates  of  justice  and  humanity.  The  act  for  laying  a 
duty  on  distilled  spirits,  had  been,  he  said,  attended 
with  some  difilculty,  from  the  want  of  experience  in  the 
federal  government,  to  make  the  proper  arrangements,, 
and,  in  some  parts  of  the  union,  there  had  been  a  mis- 
conception of  its  provisions ;  but  he  entertained  no  doubt 
that  the  discontent  produced  from  it  would  be  removed 
by  a  prop  er  explanation  of  the  law.  The  president  next 
observed,  that,  agreeable  to  several  acts  on 'that  subject, 
a  district  of  ten  miles  square,  for  the  permanent  seat  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  had  been  fixed  up- 
on, and  announced  by  proclamation;  that  the  district 
comprehended  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  and 
the  towns  of  Alexandria  and  Georgetown  ;  that  a  city 
had  accordingly  been  laid  but,  and  that  there  was  every 
reason  to  expect  a  due  progress  in  the  buildings.  He 
also"  informed  the  two  houses  that  a  census  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  United  States]  had  been  almost  completed) 
and  afforded  the  pleasing  assurances  "that  the  present 
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population-  bordered  upon.four  millions  of  persons ;  that . 
a  further,  loan  of  two  millions  and  an  half  of  florins  had. 
been  completed  in  Holland,  upon  terms  similar  to  the 
last,  and  that  another  loan  for  six  millions  of  florins  had 
been  set  on  foot.  lie  concluded  by  recommending  to  their 
particular  attention,  the  supporting  of  the  militia  on  an 
effective  plan;  the  administration  of  the  post-oflice,  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  post-roads,  the  neces- 
sity for  a  public  mint,  an  uniformity  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, and  a  provision  for  the  sale  of  the  vacant  lands 
of  the  United  States.     .'■  /■        -       ;  n  VV 

This  session  continued  their  deliberations, 'Until  the 
8th  of  May,  1793,  when  they  adjourned  till  the  'iirst 
Monday  of  .November  following.  During  their  session 
and  adjournment,  there  was  no  remarkable  or  important 
event  :  a  series  of  massacres,  were)  as  formerly,  commit- 
ted on  the  frontiers ;  the  hopes  expressed  by  the  presi- , 
dent,  of  being  able  to  accommodate  the  disputes  with  the 
Indians,  did  not  prove  successful.  On  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1791,  the  United  States  army,  under  the  command 
of  general  St.  Clair,  was  attacked  by  surprise,  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  Miami  village;  the  contest  lasted  foiir 
hours,  when,  the  Indians  became  victorious,  the  retreat 
of  the  Americans  was  accomplished  with  the  loss  of  46 
officers,  and  600  privates,  killed;  21  commissioned  offi- 
cers, and  242  non-commissioned  oft^cers  and  privates, 
wounded,  and  8  pieces  of  artillery  and  their  whole  bag- 
gage taken,  lu  this  battle  it  is  said,  that  1200  Canadi- 
ans fought  under  the  disguise  of  Indians.  The  attention 
of  the  executive,  during  this  period;  was  also  engaged 
in  devising  modes  to  reconcile  the  citizens,  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  the  union,  to  the  law,  enacted  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  a  certain  duty  on  spirits,  distilled  within  the 
United  States,  in  some  of  the  states,  particularly  the . 
western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  where  a  regular  and  for- 
midable opposition  hegan  to  manifest  itself,  in.  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  special  interposition  of  the  president 
was  deemed  advisable.  He  issued  a  proclamation,  re- 
commending a  compliance  with  the  laws,  and  warning 
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the  citizens  against  unlawful  proceedings  and'  combina- 
tions, having  a  tendency  to  obstruct  the  same. 

The  second  congress  met  again  in  November^  1792. 
,  The  president  opened  the  session  with  a  speech,  the 
greatest  part  of  AvBich  respected  the  unfortunate  endea- 
vours to  terminate  the  Indian  hostilities.  He  informed 
congress  of  the  opposition  which  had  been  manifested  to 
the  excise  law,  and  recommended  a  revision  of  the  judi- 
ciary system.  He  further  observed,  that  three  loans  had 
been  negotiated  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  one  at 
Antwerp,  and  two  at  Amsterdam,  each  for  three  millions 
of  florins,  on  very  reasonable  terms,  which  afforded  a 
pleasing  evidence  of  the  increasing  credit  of  the  new 
government.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1793,  this  session 
adjourned.';  " 

Heretofore  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  met 
with  little  or  no  interruption,  except  from  the  hostility  of 
the  Indians.  The  attention  of  the  executive  was  chiefly 
directed  to  the  establishment  of  those  measures  which 
the  organization  of  the  infant  republic  rendered  necessa- 
ry. The  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  disputes  of  the 
European  powers,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  United 
States  t»  send  and  receive  ministers  and  agents,,  for  ".the 
better  regulation  of  affairs.  "  V 

This  necessary  measure  created  troubles  and  per- 
plexities hitherto  unknown  to  the  executive  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1793,  citizen  GeHet  ar- 
rived at  Charleston,  as  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the 
executive  of  France,  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  .On  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  the  president 
issued  a  proclamation,  enjoining  the  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  a  strict  neutrality,  in  the  contest  between 
the  maritime  powers,  and  threatening. prosecution  to  all 
who  should  infringe  the  same.  The  public  approbation 
of  this  wise  measure,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  was  manifested  in  numerous  addresses  to 
the  president,  thanking  him  in  warm  terms  for  hi9  at- 
tention to  the  interest  of  the  citizens ;  many,  however, 
were  offended  at  the  measure,  as  they  conceived  that  it 
implied  a  deficiency  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  re- 
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public  of  France,  to  whom  the  United  States  were  high- 
ly indebted  for  their  independence.' £  Genet  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  government,  on  the  17th  of 
May.  The  conduct  of  this  minister  is,  perhaps,  unex- 
ampled in  diplomatic  history.  It  was  not  until  the  pub- 
lication of  the  proclamation  of.  the  president,  enjoining 
neutrality;  that  the  government  first  heard  of  his  arrival, 
and  even  then,  they  were  only  informed  through  the. 
medium  of  the  newspapers,  about  a  fortnight'  after  his 
arrival ;  instead  of  presenting  his:  credentials  to  the  pre- 
sident, he  began  to  assume '  a  conduct  imprudent  and 
unbecoming ;  he  undertook  to  authorize  the  fitting  out 
of  armed  vessels,;  he  enlisted  citizens  and  others,  and 
gave  commissions  to  cruize  and  commit  hostilities  against 
the  vessels  of  England  and  other  nations  at  war  with 
France,  but  who  were,  at  the  same'  time,  at  peace  with 
the  United  States.  These  vessels  had  actually  taken 
prizes,  brought  them  into  American-  ports,  where  the 
consuls  of  France  held  courts  of  admiralty,  tried,  con- 
demned, and  authorized  their  sale  as  legal  prizes.  These 
proceedings,  in  opposition  to  the  peace  of  the  United 
States,  were  instantly  complained  of  by  Mr.  Hammond; 
the  British  minister;  thus  wtere  the  seeds  of  future  con^ 
troversy  planted..  The  government  of  the  United  States 
interfered,  andj  in  some  cases",  overruled  the  proceed- 
ings of  both  the  British  arid  French,  as  illegal ;  remon- 
strances were  exhibited  to ,  the  president,;  front-  both 
sides,  which  created  a  series  of  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence. A  new  source  of  discontent,  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  now  arose ;  Genet  demanded,  with  some  ab- 
ruptness, money  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
in  part  payment  of  their  debt  to  France,  with  which 
the  American  government  found  it  inconvenient  to  com- 
ply. This  state  of  diplomatic  hostility  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  hold  out  long  without  coming  to  a  crisis.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  16th  of  August,  the  president  order- 
ed Mr.  Jefferson,  the  secretary  of  state,  to  address  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Morris,  the  American  ambassador  in  France, 
soliciting  the  republic  to  recal  their  minister.  In  the 
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mean  time  citizen  Dauplaine,  vice  consul  for  the  repub- 
lic of  France,  in  the  port  of  Boston,  having  committed 
sundry  encroachments  on  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
the  president,  in  consequence  thereof,  suspended  his 
powers.  >.      \t      .  -v..      \\:/*->:  ^ 

The  term  for  which  general  "Washington  was  elected 
president  having  expired,  he  was  again  reelected  to  the 
same  office.  On  the  second  of  December,  1793,  the  third 
congress  commenced  their  first  session.  The  president, 
in  his  speech  to  both  houses,  expressed  a  respectful 
sense  of  th&  confidence  that. be  enjoyed,  in  being  again 
called,  by  the  suffrage  of  his  fellow  citizens,  to  the  of- 
fice of  chief  magistrate.  He  recited  the  measures  which 
he  had  adopted  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  any  of  the  pow- 
ers at  jvar,  and  to  ensure  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  the  rights  of  neutrality.  He  further  recommend- 
ed to  congress,  the  necessity  of  placing  the  country  in  a 
state  of  defence;  that  while  the  United  States  fulfilled 
their  duties  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  may  likewise 
exact  the  fulfilment  of  the  like  duties  towards  them.  He 
infoi-med  them  of  the  means  which  bad  been  pursued 
for  conciliating  the  dispositions  of  the  Indians,  and  re- 
commended to  congress  to  make  provision  for  the  esta- 
blisLmeut  of  commerce  with  the  Indian  nations,  as  the 
best  means  of  securing  their  interest,  and  rendering 
their  tranquillity  permanent ;  he  concluded  by  recom- 
mendiug  a  repeal  of  the  tax  on  the  transportation  of 
public  prints,  as  they  contained  the  best  means  of  in- 
forming the  minds,  and  securing  the  affection  of  their 
constituents  :— he  afterwards,  by  a  special  message,  in- 
formed the  house  of  representatives,  "  that  although  the 
government  of  the  French  nation  had  generally  mani- 
fested a  friendly  disposition  to  the  United  States,  yet 
the  person  unfortunately  appointed  their  minister  pleni- 
potentiary, had  breathed  nothing  of  the  friendly  dispo- 
sition of  the  nation  which  sent  him ;  his  proceedings-had 
uniformly  tended  to  involve  us  in  war  abroad,  and  dis- 
cord and  anarchy  at  home."  He  hoped  that  the  French 
government' -would  not  long  suffer  the  United  States  to 
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remain  exposed  to  the  action  'of  a  person)  who'had  so 
little  respected  the  mutual  dispositions  of  the  two  .coun- 
tries. _  ^  .7"    '  " 

Soon  after  this  period,  this  minister  was  recalled,  his 
conduct  having  been  unequivocally  disapproved  of: 
About  this  period  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
began  to  suffer  greatly,  from  the-  depredations  of  the 
British,  under  pretence  of  their  being  loaded'  with 
French  property ;  it  also  suffered  froth  the  piracy  of 
privateers,'  who,  for  the  most  part,  disclaiming  justice' 
altogether,  seized  both  vessels  and  cargo,  and  disposed 
of  the  same  for  their  own  use ;  a  considerable  number 
of  American  vessels  were  likwise captured  in  the 
Western  Ocean  by  the  Algerine  corsairs.  'These, sub- 
jects were  assumed  by  congress,  and  many  modes- were 
proposed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  un- 
warrantable excesses.  A  bill  was  passed,  to  provide 
a  iiaval  armament  against  the  Algerines.  Oh  the  25th 
of  March,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, assented  to  by  the  senate,  and  signed  by  the 
president,  laying  an  embargo  for  30  days,  on.  all  ves- 
sels bound  to  foreign  ports ;  this  embargo  was  after- 
wards continued  until  the  25th  of  May.;  The  president 
was  empowered  to  raise  an  additional  corps  of  artillery- 
men, for  the  purpose  of  garrisoning  the  fortifications 
for  the  defence  of  the  sea  coasts  ;  he  was  also  au  thori- 
zed to  call  on  the  executives  of  the  different  states,  to 
take  effectual  measures  for  organizing  80,000  effective/ 
militia;  ■'      }       ';  :  :     -     '7;'  '" ' 

On  the*  19th  of  May,  intelligence  was  received  from 
the  territory  N.  W.  of  the  river  Ohio,  stating  the  hard- 
ships which  the"  citizens  of  that  territory  sustained  from 
the  hostile  disposition  Of  the  Cherokee  Indians ;  the 
massacre  of  200  people,  and  the  loss  of  2000  horses, 
formed  a  part  of  the  list  of  their  disasters.  On  the  20th 
of  May,  the  president,1  by  a  message,  informed  the 
house  of  representatives,  that  there  had  been  some 
danger  of  hostilities  against  the  territories  of  Spain, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  United  States :  that  the 
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governor  of  Kentucky  had  indicated,'  that  he  would 
make  no  exertions ,  to  prevent  the  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniards  from  the  hanks  of  the  Mississippi,  as  he  had 
found  them  a  perfidious  and  worthless  people,  cons  tan  tT 
ly,  exciting! the  Indians  to  murder  the  settlers  in  that 
quarter.    ;'  : , .  . .  ,\. --  , 

During  this  session  of  congress,  many  important  laws 
were  enacted.  The  act  assigning  to  the  marquis  de  la 
Fayette,  the  sum  of  24,434*  dollars,  for  his  services 
during  the  war,  being  the  pay  of  a  major  general :  and 
the  act  forbidding  American  citizens,  or  foreigners,  re-, 
siding  in  the  United  States,  under  severe  penalties,  from 
being  concerned  in  the"  slave  trade,  does  great  honour  to 
the  legislature.  On  the  9th  of  June,  1794,  this  session 
adjourned.^  ,  ...  /    .  : ... : 

In  1791,  during  the  recess  of  congress,  the  attention 
of  the  president  of  the  United  States  was  called  to  sup- 
press ahv  insurrection,  which  began  to  assume  a  very 
formidable  aspect.  It  was  confined  to  the  western  parts 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  The  outlines  of  it  are  as 
follow,  viz.  During  the  year  1790,  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  found  it  necessary  "to  lay  and  collect 
excises."  This  mode  .of  taxation,  discordant  to  the 
genius  of  the  citizens,  in  many  parts  of  the  union,  met 
with  considerable  opposition,  which,  however,  was 
gradually  banished  by  reason  and  patriotism,  excepting 
the  four  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  where  a  pre- 
judice still  remained,  and  produced  symptoms  of  riot 
and  violence.  The  disaffection  was  at  .first  vented  in 
general  complaints  ;  certain  associations  were  formed 
to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  laws,  and  the  excise  of- 
ficers received  some  marks  of  contempt  and  rudeness. 
These  associations  held  public  meetings,  and  published 
their  resolutions.  Besides  the  excise  law,  they  censured 
several  other  acts  of  the  federal  government ;  as  the  ex- 
orbitant salaries  of  office,  the  institution  of  a  national 
bank,  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  &c.  . 

On  the  6th  of  September,  1791,  the  collector  of  the 
revenue  for that  district  >yas  seized  by  a  party,  armed, 
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and  in  disguise ;  they  tarred  and  feathered  him/ cut  off 
his  hair,  arid  committed  other  acts  of  violence;  legal 
process  was  therefore  issued  against  the  offenders)  but 
the  insurgents  prevented  the  marshal  from  serving  them; 
they  fired  upon  him,  arrested,  and  for  some  time,  detain- 
ed him  as  a  prisoner ;  a  number  of  similar  outrages 
were  committed.  The  president,  the  ever  watcliful 
guardian  of  the  constitution,  beheld,  with  sorrow,  these 
excesses  ;  he  sought"  and  weighed  what  was  best  to  be 
done  in  this  momentous  crisis ;  he  beheld  the  judiciary 
stripped  of  its  capacity  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  crimes, 
which  reached  to  the  very  existence  of  social  order, 
perpetrated  without  controul  ;  the  friends  of  government 
insulted,  and,  that  constitution  violated,  which  he  had 
made  a  sacred  vow  to  protect ;  he  beheld  with  abhor- 
rence the  idea  of  "arraying  citizen  against  citizen,'' 
until  every  lenient  measure  should  be  exhausted.  He 
issued  proclamations,  exhorting  the  rioters  to  desist  from 
such  disorderly  proceedings ;  he  recommended  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  ;  he  appointed  commissioners  to  repair 
to  the  scene  of  insurrection,  authorized  them  to  confer 
with  the  insurgents,  to  state  to  them  his  sensations,  to 
assure  them  that  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  avoid  a  resort 
to  coercion ;  he  even  offered  them  pardon^  on  condition 
of  receiving  satisfactory  assurance  of  obedience  to  the 
laws. 

These  lenient  measures  did  not  produce  the  good  ef- 
fects that  should  have  been  expected.  The  president 
therefore  deemed  it  prudent  to  resort  to  military  force. — 
Fifteen  thousand  militia  were  put  in  motion,  their  num- 
ber intimidated  the  insurgents  -.  thus  the  insurrection 
was  quelled  without  the  effusion  of  blood ; some  of  the 
ring  leaders  were  apprehended  and  brought  to  trial ;  one 
of  them  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  con- 
demned to  suffer,  but  was  pardoned  by  the  president.—- 
Indeed,  the  same  goodness  of  disposition  actuated  the 
president,  from  the  beginning  to  the  termination  of  this 
licentious'  invasion  of  the  laws,  notwithstanding  there 
are  in  the  United  States,  certain  discontented,  invidious 
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individuals,,  who  wish  to  stigmatize  every  act  pf  fte  ex- 
ecutive with  opprobrium.  ••;  •  -'J-  '• 
-V  In  November,  1794,  the  third  congress  held  their 
second  session,  at  Philadelphia.  The  president  began, 
his  speech  with  a  history  of  the  opposition  which  had 
been  manifested  to  the  constitution  and  law  s  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  means  which  he  had  pursued 
to  suppress  it ;  the  alacrity  which  the  militia  and  others, 
who  volunteered;  their  service,  displayed,  exhibited,  he 
said,  "  to  the  highest  advantage,  the  value  of  republican 
government ;  to  behold  the  most  and  least  wealthy  ;pf 
our  citizens,  standing  iii  the  same  ranks  as  private  sol- 
diers, preeminently  distinguished  by  being  the  army  of 
the  constitution  ;  undeterred  by  a  march  of  three  hun- 
dred miles,  over  rugged  mountains,  by  the  approach  of 
an  inclement  season,  or  by  any  other  discouragement." 
He  recommended  to  congress  to  reimburse  the  officers 
of  government  and  other  citizens,  who  had  sustained 
losses,  for  their  •generons  exertions  in  upholding  the 
constitution  and  laws ;  "  the  amount,"  he  said,  "  would 
not  be  great :  and  on  future  emergencies,  the  govern- 
ment would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  influence  of  an  .  ex  - 
ample,  that  he  who  incurs  a  loss  in  its  defence,  shall 
find  a  recompense  in  its  liberality."'  The  intelligence  of 
the  army  of  general  Wayne>  acting  against  the  hostile 
Indians,  1ST. ,W.  of  the, Ohio,  he  said,  "afforded a  hap- 
py presage  to  the  military  operations,  that  they  had 
damped  the  ardour  and  obstinacy  of  the  savages."— Yet 
although  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  punish  them 
could  not  be  questioned,  that,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  ce- 
ment a  lasting  peace,  upon  terms  of  equity  and  good 
neighbourhood ;  he  rccbmniended  the  adoption  of  a  de- 
finitive  plan  for.  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  and 
in  subsequent  communications  he  transmitted  to  them, 
certain  papers  relative  to  the  intercourse  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  nations ;  (they  ann ounced  to  con^ 
gress  and  to  the  world,  his  unremitting  exertions  to  cul- 
tivate peace  with  all  the  world)  to  observe  treaties  with 
good  faith,  to  check  deviations  from  the  line  of  impar- 
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tialityj  and  to  explain  and  correct  what;  was  .misappre- 
hended or  appeared  injurious. 

Ever  since  the- formal  ratification  of  the  treaties  of 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great-Britain,  nu- 
merous causes  of  complaint  has  existed  on  the  part  of 
both  countries  respecting  its  fulfilment.  The  history  of 
the  nature^  progress,  and  final  termination  of  these  dis- 
putes, will  form  a  very  interesting  part  in  the  history  of 
the  political  and  diplomatic  character  of  president  Wash- 
ington; ,  but  the  bounds  which  we  have  assigned  to  the 
present  sketch,  prevents  us  from  entering  fully  upon  the 
subject:  the  ground  of  complaint  on  both  sides,  was  dis- 
puted in  1792,  in  a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, secretary  of  state,  and  Mr, ,  Hammond,  the  envoy 
of  Britain;  in-  their  letters,  the  reciprocal  complaints  are 
stated  with  candour,  perspicuity . and  completeness ;  to 
support  their;  respective  arguments,  they  bring  forward 
on  each  side,  a  large  body  of  illustrations  and  authorities, 
which  are  highly  interesting.  This  correspondence  was 
published  by  congress  in  1794-  The  arguments  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  appeared .  to  have  contained  unanswerable 
weight,  as  no  reply  or  explanation  were  ever  made  to 
them,  although  requested  by  him. — Affairs  remained  in 
thjs  itate of  suspense  until  June  1793>  when the  British^ 
in  consequence  of  the  ir  hostilities  with,  France,  issued 
orders  to  the  commanders  of  their  vessels,  to  stop  all 
neutral  vessels  carrying  provisions  to  any  port  in  that 
republic ;  ships  attempting  to  enter;  any  French  port, 
blockaded  by  the  English,  were  to  be  condemned,  both 
vessel  and 'cargo,  whatever  it  may  consist  of:  the  order 
contained  a  limited  exception  in  favour  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  but  in  the  execution  of  it,  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
ca, were  entirely  disregarded.;  This  matter  produced  a 
diplomatic  discussion  between  the  ministers  of  the  two 
countries,  both  at  London  and  Philadelphia:  their  cor- 
respondence produced  a  mutual  wish  on  both  sides  to 
establish  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  a  friendly  adjustment 
of  all  complaints.  The  president  of  the  United  States, 
accordingly  nominated  Mr.  John  Jay^chief  justice  of :  th> 
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United  Steles,  as  an  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of 
London.  After  a  short  passage,  Mr.  Jay  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  met  with  a  polite  reception,  and  negotiated 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  v  ~r 

The  treaty  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  March  1795  ; 
it  was  shortly  after  submitted  to  the  senate  for  their  con- 
sent; they  returned  it  to  the  president  on  the  24th  of  June, 
and  advised  the  conditional  ratification  thereof.  About 
the  30th  of  the  same  month  it  was  submitted  to  the  pub- 
lic through  the  medium  of  the  ne  ws  papers.  •  It  now  be  v 
came  the  general  topic  of  conversation  ;  it  was  placed  iu 
all  the  different  points  of  view  of  which  it  was  suscepti- 
ble, and  in  many  of  which  it  could  not  admit.  * 

It  met  with  great  opposition:  addresses  and  resolutions 
were  received  from  all  thecommercial  towns  of  the  union$ 
some  advising  its  ratification,  others  disapproving  of  it 
in  toto.  This  opposition  was  viewed  by  the  president  in 
a  very  serious  light;  he  considered  the  subject  and  weigh* 
ed  all  the  arguments  which  had  been  advanced  against 
it ;  his  own  opinion  was  not  in  favour  of  it,  -but  he  did 
hot  wisli  to  differ  from  the  senate,  and  thought  that  it 
would  be  better  to  ratify  it  in  the  manner  they  had  ad- 
vised; to  this  measure  he  was  also  induced,  as  Mr.  Jay 
had  asserted  "  that  no  better  terms  could  possibly  be  ob- 
tained; and  that  obstinacy  in  rejecting'  the  settlement,; 
might  be  serious."  -The  president  therefore  assented, 
and  ratifications  were  exchanged,  with  the  suspension 
of  the  most  objectionable  article.  ■; 

This  transaction  is  perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  that 
occurred  to  his  excellency  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  presidency.  Those  opposed  to  the  treaty  did  not  fail 
to  load  him  with  reproach ;  no  stone  was  left  unturned 
that  could  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  citizens  gross 
falsehoods  ;  such  as,  that  the  treaty  contained  no  recipro- 
cal advantages,  that  the  benefits  were  all  on  the  side  of 
Britain;  that  their  rights  were  not  only  neglected,  but 
absolutely  sold ;  that  it  was  made  with  the  design  of  op- 
pressing the  French,  and  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
gratitude  and  sound  policy.- 
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v  The  first  session  of  the  fourth  congress  met  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  December,  1795.  The  president  iff  a  speech 
informed  them  that  negociations  were  on  foot  for  the 
adj  ustmcnt  of  affairs  with  the  hostile  Indians,  and  also 
with  the  dey  and  regency  of  Algiers ;  that  he  had  re- 
ceived assurances  of  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  conclusion 
of  the  negociations  with  Spain;  that  with  the  advice  of 
the  senate  he  had  ratified  a  treaty  with.  Britain,  upon  a 
condition  which  excepts  part  of  one  article.'  He  recom- 
mended a  review  of  the  military  establishment,  and  to 
make  provision  for  garrisoning  and  securing  the  western 
posts  which  were  to  be  delivered  up  by  the  British;  He 
informed  them  that  a  state  of  the  finance  and  appropria- 
tions necessary  for  the  ensuing  year  would  be  laid  before 
them ,  . as  also  statements  relative  to  the  mint,  progress 
in  providing  materials  for  building  frigates,  state  of  for- 
tifications, and  military  magazines,  &c  He  concluded 
with  a  recommendation  of  temperate I  discussions  and  mii^ 
tual  forbearance  in  subjects  where  a  difference  of  opinion 
m  ay  be  apt  to  arise.  , 1     •   •  '     !  , 

A  warm  and  lengthy  discussion  took  place  in  the  house 
of  representatives  relative  to  the  British  treaty;:  Both 
sides  of  the  question  were  ably  supported.;  few  subjects 
had  ever  come  before  the  house,  upon  which  so  many 
members  delivered  their  sentiments.  On  the  24th :  of 
March,  1796,  they  came  to  a  resolution,  requesting  the 
president  to  lay  before  the  house,  a  copy  of  the  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Jay,  together  with  his  correspondence  and. 
other  documents  relative  to  that  treaty.  To  this  request 
the  president  gave  a  positive  refusal;  he  assured  the 
house,  that  he  had  always  endeavoured  to  harmonize 
with  the  other  branches  of  the  government,  and  that  he 
had  "never  withheld  any  information  which  the  constitu- 
tion enjoined  him  to  give.  But  that  the  nature  of  foreign 
negociations  required  caution  and  secrecy .;■  that  all  the 
papers  -relative  thereto  had  been  laid  before  the  senate; 
that  the  constitution  empowered  him  to  make  treaties 
with  the  consent  of  that  body,  but  that  it  would  estab- 
lish a  dangerous  precedent  to  admit  a  right  in  the  house 
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of  representatives  to  demand  and  have  all  papers  re- 
specting negociations  with  foreign  powers,  after  the  trea- 
ties were  finally  Concluded  arid  ratified,  and  the'  assent 
of  that  house  not  necessary  to  their  validity.  Cs  -  ? ; '  •'.  i 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  history  of  the 
differences  which  took  place  with,,  the  republic  of  Francey 
as  they  are  so  recent  as  to  he  generally  remembered; 
suffice  it  to  observe,  that  during  the  whole  period  in 
which  general  Washington  sat  at  the  helm  of  public  af- 
fairs, his  whole  conduct  uniformly  exhibited  moderation 
arid  prudence,  magnanimity  and  firmness,  wisdom  and 
virtue.      v>*,-  1.  -^^v-- . 

The  period  of  general  Washington's  second  election 
to  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  being  nearly  expired, 
he  put  on  a  determined  resolution  to  retire  from  public 
affairs,  and  enjoy  his  declining  years  in  private  life. 
Upon  this  momentous  occasion,  resigning  a  charge  which 
he.  at  first  accepted  through  his  enthusiasm  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  rational  liberty,  was  impressed  with  the  purest 
wishes  for  the  future  happiness  of  that  republic,  which 
he  had  devoted  the  early,,  the  mature,  and  a  portion  of 
his  declining  years  to  establish.  And  as  a  testimony  of 
pure  regard,  he  published  the  following  masterly  address 
to  his  fellow  citizens.  1 


.  MALEDICTORY  ADDRESS 

Of  his  excellency  George  Washington,  Esq.  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,-  announcing  his  intention 
of  retiring  from  all  public  employment.  ; 

;      TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Friends  and  fellow  citizens, 

The  period  for  "a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to  admin- 
ister the  executive  government  of  the  United  States,  be- 
ing hot  far  distant,  and  the  time  actually  arrived,  when 
your  thoughts  must  be  employed  in  designating  the  per- 
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son  who  is  to  be  clothed  with  that  important  trust,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce  to  a 
more  distinct  expression  of  the  public  voice,  that  I  should 
now  apprize  you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed;,  to  de- 
cline being  considered  among  the  number  of  those  out 
of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made.  -,  v  />„ 
;  - 1  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice  to  be 
assured,':  that  this  resolution  has  not  been  taken  without 
a  strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations  appertaining  to 
the  relation,  which  binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country ; 
and  that,  in  withdrawing'  the  tender  of  service,  which 
silence  in  my  situation  might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by 
no  diminution  of  zeal  for  your  future  interest ;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past  kindness:;  but  am 
supported  by  a  full  conviction  that  the  step: is  compati- 
ble with  both.  -  •  i  -  • 
s  The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in  the  of; 
fice  to  which  your  suffrages  have  twice  called  me,  have 
been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to"  the  opinion  of 
dutyj  and  to  a  deference  for  what  appeared  to  be- your 
desire.  I  constantly  hoped,  that  -  it  .would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently  with  motives 
which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  return  to  that 
retirement,  from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn. 
The  strength  of  my  inclination  to  do  this,,  .previous  to 
to  the  last  election,  had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of 
an  address  to  declare  it  to  you  ;  but  mature  reflection  on 
the  then  perplexed  and  critical  posture  of  our  affairs 
With  foreign  nations,  and  the  unanimous -advice' of  per- 
sons entitled  to  my  confidence,  impelled ;me  to  abandon 
the  idea.  K  • 
.  I  rejoice,  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as 
well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  incli- 
nation incompatible  with  tlie  sentiment  of  duty,  or  pro^ 
priety ;  and  am,  persuaded,  whatever  partiality-  may  be 
retained  for  my  services;  that  in  the'  present  .circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not  disapprove  my  de- 
termination to  retire. 

x  The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook  tlie  ar- 
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duous  trust,  were  explained  on  the  proper  occasion.1  In 
the  discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say,  that  I  have 
with  good  intentions,  contributed  towards  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  the  government,  the  best  ex- 
ertions of  which  a  very  fallible  judgment  was  capable. 
Not  unconscious,  in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my 
qualifications,  experience,  in  my  own  eyes,  perhaps  still 
more  in  the  eyes  of  others,  has  strengthened.the  motives 
to  diffidence  of  myself ;  and  every  day  the  increasing 
weight  of  years  admonishes  me  more  and  more,  that  the 
shade  of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me,  as  it  will  be 
welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circumstance  have  given 
peculiar  value  to  my  services,  they  were  temporary ;  I 
have  the  consolation  to  believe,  that  while  choice  and 
prudence,  invite  me  to  quit  the  political  -scene,  patriotism 
does  not  forbid  it.  •,  ..•'.v 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  which  is  to  termi- 
nate thev  career  of  my  political  life,  my  feelings  do  not 
permit  me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment  of  that 
debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  my  beloved  country, 
for  the  many  honours  it  has  conferred  upon  me ;  still 
more  for  the  stedfast  confidence  with  which  it  has  sup- 
ported me ;  and  for  .the  opportunities  I  have  thence  em 
joyed  of  manifesting  my  inviolable  attachment,  by  ser- 
vices faithful  and  persevering,  though  in  usefulness  une- 
qual to  my  zeal.  If  benefits  have  resulted  to  our  coun- 
try from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  remembered  to 
your  praise,  as  an  instructive  example  in  our  annals, 
that  under  circumstances  in  which  the  passions,  agitated 
in  every  direction,  were  liable  to  mislead,  amidst  ap- 
pearances some  times  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
often  discouraging;  in  situations  in  which  not  unfrp- 
quently  want  of  success  has  countenanced  the  spirit  of 
criticism,  the  constancy  of  your  support  was  the  essen- 
tial prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  plans  by 
which  they  were  effected.-^Profoundly  penetrated  with 
this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a 
strong  incitement  to  unceasing  vows,  that  Heaven  may 
continue  to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence : 
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that  your:  union;  and  brotherly  affection  may  be  per- 
petual ;  that  the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work  of 
your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  maintained ;  that  its  ad- 
ministration in  every  department  may  be  stamped  with 
wisdom  and  virtue ;  that,  in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the 
people  of  these  states,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty, 
may  be  made  complete,  by  so  careful  a  preservation, 
and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will  acquire  to 
them  the  glory  of  recommending  it  to  the  applause,  the 
affection,  and  adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
stranger  to  it.  >■*  ■■ 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a  solicitude  for 
your  welfare,  which  cannot  end  but  with  my  life,  and 
the  apprehension  of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  offer  to  your 
solemn  contemplations,  and  to  recommend  to  your  fre- 
quent; review,  some  sentiments,  which  are  the  result  of 
much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable  observation^  and 
which  appear  to  me  ,all  important  to  the  permanency  of 
your  felicity ■  as  a  people.  These .  will  be  offered  to  you 
with  the  more  freedom,  as  you  can  only  see  in  them  the 
.disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can  pos- 
sibly have  no  personal  motive  to  bias  his  counsel. '  Nor 
can/X  forget,  as  an  encouragement  to  it,  your  indulgent 
reception  of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and  not  dissimi- 
lar occasion.  ■<■       -v-X-  ', 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  liga- 
ment of  your  hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine  is  ne- 
cessary to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  you  one 
people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so  ;  for  it 
is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independence, 
the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace 
abroad ;  of  your  safety,  and  your  prosperity ;  of  that 
very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But  as  it  is 
easy  to  foresee,  that  from  different  causes,  and  from  dif- 
ferent quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of 
this  truth ;  as ,  this  is  the  point  in  your  political  fortress 

vol.  n.  3  m 
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against  which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  external  ene- 
mies will  be  most  constantly  and  actively  (though  often 
covertly  and  insidiously)  directed,  it  is  of -infinite"  mo- 
ment, that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense  va- 
lue of  your  national  union,  to  your  collective  and  indi- 
vidual happiness ;  that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial, 
habitual  and  immoveable  attachment  to  it :  accustoming 
yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium 
of  your  political  safety  "and  prosperity :  watching  for 
its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety  ;  discountenanc- 
ing whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it 
can  in  any  event  be  abandoned :  and  indignantly 
frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to 
alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  froirithe  rest,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together  the  va- 
rious parts.  ;  '  ■  ■  .''       "•  •'/  '  •  '  ' 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy 
and  interest.  Citizens  by  birth  or  choice,  of  a  common 
country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your  af- 
fections. The  name  of  American,  which  belongs  to 
you,  in  your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the 
just  pride' of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation  de- 
rived^ from  local  discriminations.  With  slight  shades 
of  difference,,  you  have  the  same  religion,  maimers, 
habits  and  political  principles.  You  have  in  a  common 
cause  fought  and  triumphed  together:  the  indepen- 
dence and  liberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint 
councils  and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dangers,  suffer- 
ings and  successes.  f  ' 

But  these  Considerations,  however  powerfully  they  ad- 
dress themselves  to  your  sensibility,  are  greatly  out- 
weighed by  those  which  apply  more  immediately  to  your 
interest.  Here  every  portion  of  our  country  finds  the 
most  commanding  motives  for  carefully  guarding  and 
preserving  the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  North,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the 
South,  protected  by  the  equal  laws  of  a  common  go- 
vernment, finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter,*  great 
additional  resources  of  maritime  and  commercial  enter- 
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prize  and  precious  materials  of.  manufacturing  industry. 
The  South,  in  the  same  intercourse,  benefitting  by  the 
same  agency  of  the  North,  sees  its  agriculture  grow,  arid 
its  commerce .expand.  Tuvning  partly  into  its  own 
channels  the  seamen  of  the  North,  it  finds  its  particular 
navigation  invigorated  ;  and  whUe  it  contributes  in  dif- 
ferent  ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the  general  mass 
of  the  national  navigation,  it  looks  forward  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  maritime  strength  to  which  itself  is  unequal- 
ly adapted.  The  East,  in  a  like  intercourse  with  the 
West,  already  finds,  and  in  ; the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  Ulterior  communications,  by  land  and  water, 
will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable  vent  for  the  commo- 
dities which  it  .brings  from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at 
home.  .  The  West  derives  from  the  East,  supplies  re- 
quisite to  its  growth  and  comfort ;  and  what  is  perhaps 
of  still  greater,  consequence,  it  must  of  .necessity  owe 
the  secure  enjoyment  of  indispensable  outlets  for  its 
own  productions  to  the  weight,. influence,  and  the  future 
maritime  strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Union, 
directed  by  an  indissoluble  community  of  interest  as 
one  nation, — 'Any  other  tenure  by  which  the  West  can 
lipid  this  essential  advantage,  whether  derived  from  its 
own  separate  strength,  or  from  an  apostate  and  unnatu- 
ral connexion,  with  any  foreign  power,  must  be  intrinr 
sically  precarious.  ~  " 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feels  an 
immediate  and  particular  interest  in  union,  all  the  parts 
combined  cannot  fail  to  find  iu  the  united  mass  of  means 
and  efforts,  greater  strength,  greater  resource,  propor- , 
tionably  greater  security  from  external  danger,  a  lesss 
frequent  interruption  of  their  peace  by  foreign  nations; 
and  what  is  of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive  from 
union  an  exemption  from  those  broils  and  wars  between 
themselves,  which  so  frequently  afflict  neighbouring 
countries,  not  tied  together  by  the  same  government; 
which  their  own  rivalships  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
produce,  but  which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments and  intrigues  would  stimulate  and  embittei\-rr 
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Hence  likewise  they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  those 
overgrown  military  establishments,,  which  under  any 
form  of  government  are  inauspicious  to  liberty,  and  which 
are-to  be  regarded  as  particularly  hostile  to  republican 
liberty;  in  this  sense>  it  is  that  your  union  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the 
love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation 
of  the  other.  '•' ■'  ■■;!■'.  -'^v 

These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language  to 
every  reflecting  and  virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  union  as  a  primary  object  of  patriotic 
desire. — Is  there  a  doubt  whether-  a  common  government 
can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere  \— Let  experience  solve 
it.  To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a  case  were 
crintinal.  We  are  authorized  to  hope  that  a  proper  or- 
ganization of  the'  whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of 
governments  for  the  respective  subdivisions,  will  af- 
ford a  happy  issue  to  the  experiment.  It  is  well  worth  a 
fair  and  full  experiment.  With  such  powerful  and  obvi- 
ous motives  to  union,  affecting  all  parts  of  our  country, 
while  experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  imprac- 
ticability, there.,  will  always  be  reason  to  distrust  the 
patriotism  of  those,  who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endea- 
vour to  weaken  its  bands.  ,  - 
■  In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb  our 
union,  it  occurs  as  matter  of  serious  concern,  that  any 
ground  should  have  been  furnished  for  characterizing 
parties  by  geographical  discriminations,  "Northern  and' 
Southern,  Atlantic and :  Western  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavour  to  excite  a  belief,  that  there  is  a  real 
difference  of  local  interests  and  views.  One  of  the.  ex- 
pedients of  party  to  acquire  influence,  within  particular 
districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the  opinions  and  aims  of 
other  districts.  You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burnings  which  spring, 
from  these  misrepresentations  :  they  tend  to  render  alien 
to  each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound  together  by 
fraternal  affection.  The  inhabitants  ef  our  western  couri/ 
try  have  lately  had  an  useful  lesson  on  this  head  :' they 
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have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by  the  executive,  and  in 
the  unanimous  ratification  by  the  senate,  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  satisfaction  at  the 
eveut,  throughout  the  United  States,  a  decisive  proof 
how  unfounded  were  the  suspicions  propagated  among 
them,  of  a  policy  in  the  general  government  and  in  the 
Atlantic  states,  unfriendly  to  their  interests  in  regard  to 
the  Mississippi  .-  they  have  been  witnesses  to  the  for- 
mation of  two  treaties,  that  with  Great-Britain  and  that 
with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every  thing  they  eould 
desire,  in  respect  to  our  foreign  relations,  towards  con- 
firming their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom  to 
rely  for  the  preservation  of  these  advantages  on  the 
Union  by  which  they  .were  procured  ?  Will  they  not 
henceforth  be  .deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  there  are* 
who  would  sever  them  from  their  brethren  and  connect 
them  with  aliens  ?  -'■ ■  "  •       "  '      ••  ■ 

-  To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your  union,  a  go- 
vernment for  the  whole  is  indispensable.-^No  alliancesj 
however  strictj  between  the  parts>  can  be  an  adequate 
substitute;  they  must  inevitably  experience  the  infrac- 
tions and  interruptions  which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  momentous  trutb^ 
you  have  improved  upon  your  first  essay,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitution  of  government  better  calculated 
than  your  former  for  an  intimate  union,  arid  for  the  effi- 
cacious management  of  your  common"  concerns.  This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own  choice,  uninflu- 
enced and  unawed,  adopted  upon  full  investigation  and 
mature  deliberation,  completely  free  in  its  principles,  in 
the  distribution  of  its  powers,  uniting  security  wnth  en- 
ergy, and  containing  within  itself  a  provision  for  its  own 
amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to  your  confidence  and 
your  support.  Respect  for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
its  laws,  acquiescence,  in  its  measures,  are  duties  enjoin- 
ed by  the  fundamental  maxims  of  true  liberty.  The 
basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions  of  government! 
but,  the  constitution  which  at  any  time  exists,  till  change 
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eel  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people, 
is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the 
power  and- the  right  of  the  people  to  establish  govern- 
ment, presupposes  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey 
the  established  government.  :  y  ,  ^ 

■  sAH  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  com- 
binations and  associations,  under  whatever  ,  plausible 
character,  with  real  design  to.  direct,  contrail,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations  and  action,  of 
the  constituted  authorities,  are  destructive  of  this  fun- 
damental principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency.  They  serve 
to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  .  an  artificial  and  extraor- 
dinary force ;  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  delegated 
will  of  the  nation,  the  w'ill  of  party,  often  a  small  but 
artful  and  enterprizing  minority  of  the  community ;  and 
according  to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the  mirror  of  the  ill- 
concerted  and  incongruous  projects  of  faction,  ■,  rather 
than,  the  organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans  di- 
gested by  common  councils,  and  modified  by  mutual  in- 
terests. •   '•  /■-■;V.  s '  .>'::  ^  ./.,"•..;■        ■'  .■  ,y 

•  JJowever  combinations  or  associations  of  the  above 
description  may  now  and  then  answer  popular  ends, 
they  are  likely  in  the  course  of  time  and  things  to  be- 
come potent  engines,  by,  which  cunning,  ambitions  and 
unprincipled  men  will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power 
of  the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves,  the  reins  of 
government ;  destroying  afterwards  the  very  engines 
■which  have  lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. : 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  government,  and- 
the  permanency  of  your  present  happy-state,  it  is  requi- 
site, not  only  that  you  steadily  discountenance  irregular 
oppositions  to  its  acknowledged  authority,  but,  also  that 
you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon,  its 
principles  however  specious  the  pretexts.  One  method 
of  assault  may  be  to  effect  in  the  forms  of  the  constitu^ 
tion  alterations  wliich  will  impair  the  energy  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be  directly 
overthrown.  In  all  the  changes  to  which  jou  m  ay  be 
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invited,  remember  that  time  and  habit  arc  at  least,  as 
necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of  governments,  as  of 
other  human  institutions ;  that  experience  is  the  surest 
standard,  by  which  to  test  the  real  tendency  of  the  ex- 
isting constitution  of  a  country ;  that  facility  in  changes 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opinion,  expo- 
ses to  perpetual  change  from  the  endless  variety  of  hy- 
pothesis and  opinion ;  and  remember,  especially^  that 
for  the  efficient  management  of  your  common  interest) 
in  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as 
much  vigour  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  security 
of  liberty,  is  indispensable,  Liberty  itself*  will  find 
in  such  a  government,  with  powers  properly  distribu- 
ted and  adjusted,  its  surest  guardian.,: It  is  iudeed  little 
else  than  a  name,  where  the  government  is  top  feeble 
to  withstand  the  enterprizes  of  faction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 
•  I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  parties 
in  the  state,  with  particular  references  to  the  founding 
them  on  geographical  discriminations.  Let  me  now  take 
a  more  ;  comprehensive  view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit 
of  party,  generally.    .  v  A-:    •••  ■  -■  -  a 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  our  nar 
ture,  having  its  root  in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  It  exists  under  different  shapes  in  all  gov- 
ernments more  or  less  stifled,  controuled,  or  repressed  ; 
but  in  those  of  the  popular  form,  -it-is  seen  in  its  great- 
est rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 
A  The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over  another, 
sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge,  natural  to  party  dis- 
tention,;  which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has  per- 
petrated the  most  horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful 
despotism.-^But  this  leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal 
'and  permanent  despotism.  The  disorders  and  miseries, 
which  result,  gradually  incline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek 
security  and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an  individ- 
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ual :  and  sooner  or  later  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  fac- 
tion, more  able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  eleva- 
tion,; on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty.  • 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this  kind, 
(which  nevertheless  ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight) 
the  common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the  spirit  of  party 
are  sufficient  to  make  it  the;  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise 
people  to  discourage  and  restrain  it. 
;  It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public  counsels,  and 
enfeeble  the  public  administration.  It  agitates  the  com- 
munity with  ill-fpunded  jealousies  and  false  alarms  ;  kin- 
dles the  animosity  of  one  party  against  another  ;  foments 
occasionally  riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which  finds  a  facilitated 
access  to  the  government  itself  through  the  channels  of 
party  passions;  Thus  the  policy,  and  the  will  of  one 
country,  are  subjected  to  the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  countries  are 
useful  checks  upon  the  administation  of  the  government, 
and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty.  This,  within 
certain  limits,  is  probably  true;  and  in  governments  of 
a  monarchical  cast,. patriotism  may  look  with  indulgence, 
if  not  with  favour  upon  the  spirit  of  party.  But  in  those 
of  the  popular  character,  in  governments  purely  elective, 
it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged.  From  their  natural 
tendency,  it  is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose.  And  there  being 
constant  danger  of  excess,  the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force 
of  public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A  fire  not 
to  be  quenched,  it  demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to  pre- 
vent its,  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warming,  it 
should  consume.  , ,  '  . 
.V  It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking  in 
a  free  country  should  inspire  caution,  in  those  entrusted 
with  its  administration,  to  confine  themselves  within  their 
respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise 
of  thft  powers  of.  one  department  to  encroach  upon  an- 
other. The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consolidate- 
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the  powers  of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government,  a  real  despot 
tism.  A  just  estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and  prone- 
ness  to  abuse  it,  which  predominates  in  the  human  heart, 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  for  the  truth  of  this  position. 

The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of 
political  power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  dif- 
ferent depositories,  and  constituting  each  the  guardian 
of  the  public  weal  against  invasions  of  the  others,  has 
been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and  modern:  some 
of  them  in  our  country  and  under  our  own  eyes.  To  pre- 
serve them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them*  Ifj 
in  the  opinion  of  the  people^  the  distribution  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  constitutional  powers  be  in  any  particular 
wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  a  way 
which  the  constitution  designates.  But  let  there  be  no 
change  by  usurpation;  for  though  this,  in  one  instance, 
may  be  the  instrument  of  good)  it  is  the  customary  wea- 
pon by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed*  The  pre- 
cedent must  always  greatly,; overbalance  in  permanent 
evil,  any  partial  or  "transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at 
any  time  yield.         "  / 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  politi- 
cal prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indispensable 
supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotism,  who  should  labour  to  subvert  these  great  pil- 
lars of  human  happiness, these  firm  est  props  of  the  du- 
ties of  ineu  and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally 
with  the  pious  mau,  ought. to  respect  and  to  cherish  them. 
A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connexions  with  pri- 
vate and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  W  asked,  where 
is  the  security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the 
sense  of  religious  obligation  deserf  the  oaths,  which  are 
the  instruments  of  investigation  in  courts  of  justice?'  And 
let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition,  that  morality 
can  be  maintained  without  religion.  Whatever  maybe 
conceded  to  the  influeuce  of  refined,  education  on  minds 
of  peculiar  structure;  reason  and  experience  both  forbid 
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us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclu- 
sion of  religious  principle.  •  1 
It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a'ne- 
cessary  spring  of  popular  government.  The  rule  indeed 
extends  with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species' of  free 
government.  Who  that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it,  canlook 
with  indifference,  upon  attempts  to  shake  the  foundation 
of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance, 
institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In 
proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force 
to  public  opinion,  it  should  be  enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and  security, 
Cherish  public  credit.  One  method  of  preserving  it,  is  to 
use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible;  avoiding  occasions  of  "ex- 
pense by  cultivating  peace;  but  remembering  also,  that 
timely  disbursements  to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to  repel  it;  avoid- 
ing likewise  the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by  shun- 
ning occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions  in 
time  of  peace  to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable 
wars  may  have  occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burthen  which  we  ourselves  ought  to 
bear.  The  execution  of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your 
representatives  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  public  opinion 
should  cooperate.  v 

To  facilitate  to  them,  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it 
is  essential  that  you  should  practically  bear  in  mind,  that 
towards  the  payment  of  debts  there  must  be  revenue: 
that  to  have  revenue,  there  must  be  taxes \  that  no  taxes 
can  be  devised  which  are  not  more  or  less  inconvenient 
and  unpleasant  ;  that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment  inse- 
parable from  the  Selection  of  the  proper  objects,  (which 
is  always  a  choice  of  difficulties)  ought  to  be  a  decisive 
motive  for  a  candid  construction  of  the  conduct  of  the 
government  iii  making  if,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence 
in  the  measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which  the  public 
exigences  may  at  any  time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toM'ards  all  nations : 
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cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all:  religion  and  mo- 
rality enjoin  this  conduct;  and  can  it  he,  that  good  poli- 
cy does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  he  worthy  of  a  free, 
enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to 
give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  example 
of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and 
benevolence.  Who  can  doubt,  but,  in  the,  course  time  and 
things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any 
temporary  advantages  which  might  he  lost , by.  a  steady 
adherence  to  it?— Can  it  be  that  providence  has  hot  con- 
nected the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue? 
The  experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by  every  sen-  . 
timent  which  ennobles  human  nature.— Alas  !  is  it  ren- 
dered impossible  by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  more.es- 
sential  than  that  permanent,  inveterate  antipathies  against 
particular  nations,  and  passionate  attachments  for  others, 
should  be  excluded;  and  that  in  place  of  them,  just  and 
amicable  feelings  towards  all  should  be  cultivated.  The 
nation  which  indulges  towards  another  an  habitual  ha- 
tred, or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a  slave. 
It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either,  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its 
interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  another,  disposes 
each  more  readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold 
of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty  and  un- 
tractable,  when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 

occur.  ■  -  — .  •.  <  : 

Hence,  frequent  collisions,  obstinate,  envenomed,. and 
bloody  contests. — The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and 
resentment,  sometimes  impels  to  war  the  government, 
contrary  to  the  best  calculations  of  policy:  The  govern- 
ment sometimes  participates  in  the  national  propensity, 
and  adopts,  through  passion,  what  reason  would  reject; 
at  other  times  it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  sub- 
servient to  projects  of  hostility,  instigated  by  pride,  am- 
bition, and  other  sinister  and  pernicious  motives.  The' 
peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of  nations, 
has  been  the  victim. 
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So,  likewise/  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  for 
another,  produces  a  variety  of  evils-  Sympathy  fur  the 
■favourite  nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of  au  imaginary 
common  interest,  in  cases  where  no  real  common  interest 
exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other, 
betrays  the  former  into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels 
and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  inducement  or 
justification.  Itdeads  also  to  concessions  to  the  favourite 
nation  of  privileges  denied  to  others,,  which  is  apt  doubly 
to  injuse  the  nation  making  the  concessions ;  by  unne- 
cessarily parting  with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained ; 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a-  disposition  to 
retaliate,  in  the  parties  from  whom  equal  privileges  are 
withheld  :-  and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corruptee^  or  de- 
luded citizens  (who  devote  themselves  to  the  favourite 
nation)  facility  to  betray  or  sacrifice  the  interes  ts  of  their 
own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes  even  with  popu- 
larity; gilding  with  the  appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense 
of  obligation,  a  Commendable  deference  for  public  opi- 
nion, or  a  laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the  base. or  fool- 
ish compliance  of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infatuation/' 
/  As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable  ways, 
such  attachments  are  particularly  alarming  to  the  truly 
enlightened  and  independent  patriot.  How  many  oppor- 
tunities do  they  afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  factions, 
to  practise  the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public  opi- 
nion, to  influence  or  awe  the  public  concils  !  Such  an 
attachment  to  a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and  pow- 
erful nation,  dooms  the  former  to  he  the  satellite  of  the 
latter.  -  .■ ■„  ■•■■■- -  r- 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  con- 
jure you  to  believe  me,  fellow  citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a 
free  people  ought  to  ha  constantly  awake;  since  history 
and  experience  prove,  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the 
most  baneful  foes  of  republican  government.  But  that 
jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial ;  else  it  becomes 
the  instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  in- 
stead of  a  defence  against  it.  \  Excessive  partiality  for 
one  foreign  nation,  and  excessive  dislike  of  another, 
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cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  the'  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  arid  .even  to  second  the 
•arts  of  influence  on  the  other,  lieal  patriots,  who  may- 
resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favourite,  are  liable  to  become 
suspected  and  odious;  while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp 
the  applause- and.  confidence  of  the  people  to  surrender 
their  interests.        -  -  :"         ■  •'  . "    -/'  ' 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  lis,  in  regard  to  foreign 
nations,' is  in  extending  our  commercial  relations^  to  have 
with  them  as  little  political  connexion  as  possible.  So 
far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be 
fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith.^Here  let  us,  stop.  ; 

Europe  has .  a  set  of  primary  interests/  which  to  us 
have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hen^e  she  must  be 
engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which 
are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore, 
it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by  artifi- 
cial ties,  in  the  ordinary,  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or 
the  ordinary  combinations  and.  collisions  of  her  friend- 
ships, or  enmities.  .      -  " r  ;  '.'  ■        -  " 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables 
us  to  pursue  a  different  course:  If  we  remain  one  peo- 
ple, under  an  efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far 
off,  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from  external  an- 
noyance: when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality,  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon, 
fo  be  scrupulously  respected;;  when  belligerent  nations, 
under  the  impossibility  of  malting  acquisitions  upon  us, 
will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation;  when 
Ave  may  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by 
justice,  shall  counsel.    :  '  >  -:- .■ 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation? 
Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why, 
by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope, entangle,  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of 
European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humour,  or  ca- 
price? '  ;  ' :        'v-      ;  " 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alli- 
ances, with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I 
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mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it:,  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing  infidelity  to  ex- 
isting engagements.  VI  bold  the  maxim  no  less  applica- 
ble to  public  than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is 
always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those 
engagements  be  observed  in  thejr  genuine  sense.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  unwise, 
to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keBp  ourselves^  by  suitable 
establishments,  on  a  respectable  defensive  posture,  we 
may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary 
emergencies,  .  : 

Harmony  and  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations, 
are  recommended  by  policy,  humanity  and  interest.  But 
even  our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an  equal  and 
impartial  hand;  neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive 
favours  or  preferences ;  consulting  the  natural  course  of 
things ;  diffusing  and  diversifying;  by  gentle  means,  the 
streams  of  commerce,  but  forcing  nothing;  establishing, 
with  powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable 
course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our  merchants,  and  to  ena- 
ble the  government  to  support  them,  conventional  rules 
of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present  circumstances  and 
mutual  opinion  will  permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to 
be  from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied,  as  experience 
and  circumstances  shall  dictate;  constantly  keeping  in 
view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disinterest- 
ed flavours  from  another;  that  it  must  pay  with  a  por- 
tion of  its  independence  for  whatever  it  may  accept  un- 
der that  character;  that  by  such  acceptance  it  may  place 
itself  in.  the  condition  of  having  given  equivalents  for 
iaominal  favours,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with  in- 
gratitude for  not  giving  more.  There  can  be  no  greater 
error  than  to  expect,  or  calculate  upon  real  favours  from 
nation  to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which  experience  must 
cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels  of 
ail  old  and  affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will 
make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could  wish  ; 
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that  they  will  controul  the  usual  current  of  the  passions, 
or  prevent  our  nation  from  running  the  course  which 
has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  nations :  but,  if  I  may 
even  flatter  myself,  that  they  may  be  productive  of  some 
partial  benefit)  some  occasional  good ;  that  they  may  now 
and  then  recur  to,  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit, 
to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue,  to  guard 
against  the  impostures  of  pretended  patriotism;  this  hope 
will  be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for  your 
welfare,  by  which  they  have  been  dictated. 

How  far  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  I  have 
been  guided  by  the  principles  which  have  been  deline- 
ated, the  public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my  con- 
duct must  witness  to  you  and  to  the  world.  To  myself, 
the  assurance  of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have  at 
least  believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them.' 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  Europe,  my 
proclamation  of  the  32(1  of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to 
my  plan.  Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice  and  by 
that  of  your  representatives  in  both  houses  of  congress, 
the  spirit  of  that  measure  has  continually  governed  me  ; 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  tb  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the  best 
lights  I  could  obtain,  I  was  well  satisfied  that  pur  coun- 
try, under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  had  a  right 
to  take,  and  was  bound  in  duty  and  interest,  to  take  a 
neutral  position.  Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as  far 
as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  maintain  it  with  modera- 
tion, perseverance,  and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the  right  to  hold 
this  conduct,  it  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  detail. 
I  will  only  observe,  that  according  to  my  understanding 
of  the  matter,  that  right,  so  far  from  being  denied  by  any 
of  the  belligerent  powers^  has  been  virtually  admitted, 
by  all.    -  ;■  ;  -"\  -''\:  '} 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may  be  infer- 
red, without  any  thing  more,  from  the  obligations  which 
justice  and  humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  relations 
of  peace  and  amity  towards  other  nations. 
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The  inducements  of  interest  for  observing  that  con? 
duct  will  best  be  referred  to  your  own  reflections  and 
experience.  With  me,  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavour  to  gain  time-  to  our  country  to  settle  aud 
mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and  to  progress  with- 
out interruption,  to  that  degree  of  strength  and  consisten- 
cy, which  is  -necessary,  to  give  it,  humanly  speaking, 
the  command  of  its  own  fortunes.    '  -  : 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  adminis- 
tration, I  am  unconscious  of  intentional  error  ;  !  am, 
nevertheless,  too  sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed  many  errors. — 
Whatever  they  may  be,  I,  fervently  beseech  the  Almighty 
to  avert  or  mitigate  ike  evils  to  which  they  may  tend.  I 
shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope  that  my  country  will 
never  cease  to  view  them  with  indulgence  ;  and  that  af* 
ter  forty  five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service, 
with  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incompetent  abilities 
will  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to 
the  mansions  of  rest.  •  • .  •;  '•  ■.    "        :  ; 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this,  as  in  other  things, 
and  actuated  by  that  fervent  love  towards  it,  which  is 
so  natural  to  a  man,  who  views  in  it  the  natural  soil  of 
himself  and  Ins  progenitors  for  several  generations  ;  I 
anticipate/  with  pleasing  expectation,;  that  retreat,  in 
which  I  promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy,  the 
sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  the  benign  influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free 
government ;  the  ever  favourite  object  of  my  heart, "and 
the  happy  re  ward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  la- 
bours and  dangers,  r  *       ;  \ 

;  ^'v  -r'-      '■'  - ';;  G.  Washington'. 

United  States,    '       '.:  v; .;:    .'  .V"      ' .    '  ' 

■S  17th  September,  -< 


On  the  7th  of  December,  1796,  president  Washing- 
ton delivered  his  last  speech  to  the  representatives  of 
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the  people  at  the  opening  of  the  second  session  of 
the  fourth  congress.  We  regret  that  our  contracted: 
limits  will  not  permit  of  inserting  it  verbatim.,  "In  this 
address  he  communicates  information  respecting  the 
measures  taken  for  carrying  into  effect  treaties  with  the 
Indian  nations,  Great-Britain,  Spain,  and  Algiers.  .  He 
likewise  informs,  that  measures  arc  in  operation  for  ef- 
fecting treaties  with  the  regencies  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli. 
He  wishes  the  United  States  to  look  to  the  means,  and 
to  set  about  the.  gradual  creation  of  a  navy ;  so  that  a 
future  war  of  Europe  may  not  find  our  commerce  in  the 
same  unprotected  state  in  which  it  was  found  by  the 
present.  -. 

He  then  proceeds  to  recommend  the  establishment 
of  certain  branches  of  manufacture  oh  public  account; 
particularly  those  which  are  of  a  nature  essential  to 
the  furnishing  and  equipping  of  the  public  force  in 
time  of  war. 

-  He  judiciously  recommends  the  institution  of  a  board 
of  agriculture,  composed  of  proper  characters,  charged 
with  collecting  and  diffusing  information,  and  .enabled, 
by  premiums  of  small  pecuniary  aids,  to  encourage  and 
assist,  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  improvement;  Experi- 
ence had  proved  this  to  he  a  cheap  instrument  of  im- 
mense national  benefit.  He  then  recals  the  attention  of 
congress,  to  a  subject,  he  had  before  proposed  to  their 
consideration,  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  national 
university,  aw  d  also  a  military  academy.  He  points  out 
asl  motives  to  the  institution  of  a  national  university,  the 
assimilation  of  the  principles,  opinions,  and  manners  of 
our  countrymen,  by  the  common  education  of  a  portion 
of  our  youth  from  every  -'quarter,  and  remarks  that  the 
more  homogeneous  our  citizens  can  be  made  in  these 
particulars,  the  greater  will  be  the  prospect  of  our  per- 
manent union  ;  and  that  a  primary  object  should  be  the 
education  of  our  youth  in  the  science  of  GOVERN- 
MENT. In  a  republic,  what  species  of  knowledge  can 
be  equally  important  ?  and  what  duty  can  be  more  pres- 
sing on  its  legislature,  than  to  patronize  a  plan  for  com- 

VOL.  II.  3  o 
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municating  it  to  those  who  are  to  be  the  future  guar  dians 
of  the  liberties  of  the  country  ? 

>  The  institution  of  a  military  academy,  he  also  observes 

is.  recommended  by  cogent  reasons.  However  pacific, 
says  he,  the  general  policy  of  a  nationmay  be,  it  ought 
never  to  be  without  an  adequate  stock  of  military  know- 
ledge, for  emergencies.  . ;  , 

:  The  following  important  paragraph  is  verbatim:  "  The 
compensations  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  in 

various  instances,  and  in  none  more  than  in  respect  to 
the  most  important  stations,  appear  to  call  for  legislative 
revision.  The  consequences  of  a  defective  provision  are. 
of  serious  import  to  the  government.  If  private  wealth 
is  to  supply  the  defect  of  public  contribution,  it  will 
greatly  contract  the  sphere  within  which  the  selection  of 
character  for  office  is  to  be  made,  and  will  proportiona- 
bly  diminish  the  probability  of  a  choice  of  men  able,  as 
well  as  upright.  Besides,  that  it  would  be  repugnant  to 
the  vital  principles  of  our  government,  virtually  to  ex- 
clude from  public  trusts,- talents  and  virtue,  unless  ac- 
companied by  wealth."  - 
-  The  president  then  expresses  his  regret  at  the  un- 
pleasant circumstances  which  have  occurred  relative  to 
the  French  republic ;  his  ardent  wish  being  to  maintain 
cordial  harmony,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  rights 
and  honour  of  our  country.  \- 

The  house  of  representatives  he  informed,  that  the  re-  ' 
venues  of  the  United  States  continued  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gressive improvement  :  and  are  inrited  to  take  such.fur- 
ther  measures  as  will  ascertain,  to  our  country,  the  speeT 
dy  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt.  <, 

He  then  concluded  his  address  to  both  houses  of  con- 
gress, in  the  following  words :  "My  solicitude  to  see 
the  militia  of  the  United  States  placed  on  ,  an  efficient 
establishment,  has  been  so  often  and  so  ardently  expres- 
sed, that  I  shall  but  barely  recal  the  subject  to  your 
view,  on  the  present  occasion ;  at  the  same  time,  I  shall 
submit  to  your  inquiry,  whether  our  harbours  are  yet 
sufficiently  secured." 
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"The  situation  in  which  I  now-  stand,  for  the  last 
time,  in  the  midst  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  naturally  recals  the  period,  when  the 
administration  of  the  present  form  of  government  com- 
menced; ami  I  cannot  omit  the  occasion  to  congratulate 
you,  and  my  country,  on  the  success  of'  the  experiment ; 
nor  to  repeat  my  fervent  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  Universe,  and  Sovereign  Arbiter  of  Nations, 
that  his  providential  care  may  still  he  extended  to  the 
United  States ;  that  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple may  be  preserved;  and  that  the  government  which 
they  have  instituted  for  the  protection  of  their  liberties 
may  be  perpetual."  .  V  " 

,  On  Saturday,  the  4th  of  March,  4797?  John  Adams, 
Esq.  who  was  elected  the  successor  of  president  Wash- 
ington, attended  the  senate  and  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  and  took  his  oath  of  office,  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  constitution.  The  ceremony  afford- 
ed a  spectacle  of  high  satisfaction  and  delight  to  every 
genuine  republican.  To  behold  a  fellow  citizen,  raised 
by  the  voice  of  the  people,  to  be  the  first  magistrate 
of  a  free  nation,  and  to  behold  at  the  same  time  George 
Washington,  who  lately  filled  the  presidential  chair,  at- 
tending the  inauguration  of  the'  successor  in  office,  as  a 
private  citizen,  beautifully  exemplify  the  sublime  sim- 
plicity and  excellence  of  republican  government. 

The  last  official  act  of  president  Washington,  is  a 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  state,  dated  March  3,  1797-  It 
respects  certain  forged  letters,  which  were  published  in 
the.  years  1777  and  1796,  and  obtruded  on  the  public  as 
his.  They  were  published  at  the  two  most  critical  peri- 
ods of  his  life,  with  the  view  of  striking  at  the  integri- 
ty of  his  motives,  of  wounding  his  character,  and  of  de- 
ceiving the  people.  At  the  conclusion,  therefore,  of  his 
public  employments,  he  deemed  it  a  duty  which  he 
owed  to  himself,  to  his  country,  and  to  truth,  to  detail 
the  circumstances,  and  solemnly  to  declare,  that  the 
letters  (the  dates  of' which  he  recites)  are  base  forge- 
ries, were  never  written  by  him,  and  that  be  never 
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saw  or  heard  of  them,  until  they  appeared  in  print. 
During  the  period  in  which  he  held  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  his  civil  administration,  the 
purity  of  his  own  mind  prevented  him  from  contra- 
dicting the  falsehood  by  any  public  declaration:  but, 
upon  his  retiring  to  private  life,  and  not  knowing  how 
soon  a  more  serious  event  might  take  place,  he  made 
this  public  declaration,  and  requested  that  it  might  be 
deposited  in  the  office  of  the  department  of  statey  as  a 
testimony  of  the  truth  to  the  present  generation  and  to 
posterity.  "  .  - '  ■ .  .  ■,     ■  ■ 


Extract  of  a  letter  written  to  General  Knox  the  day 
before  the  termination  of  his  office,  exhibiting  the 
sentiments  with  which  he  contemplated  this  event, 
and  with  which  he  viewed  the  unceasing  calumnies 
with  which  the  whole  administration  continued  to  be 
aspersed.  '  .,'  .  '  -  • 

"  To  the  wearied  traveller  who  sees  a  resting  place, 
and  is  bending  his  body  to  lean  thereon,  I  now  compare 
myself;  but  to  be  suffered  to  do  -.this'  in  peace,  is  too 
much  to  be  endured  by  some.  To  misrepresent  my  mo: 
tives ;  to  reprobate  my  politics;  and  to  weaken  the  con- 
fidence  whichha's  been  reposed  in  my  administration ; 
are  objects  which  canuot  be  relinquished  by  those  who 
will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a  change  in  our 
political. system;  The  consolation,  however,  which  re- 
sults from  conscious  rectitude,  and  the  approving  voice 
of-  my  country  unequivocally  expressed  by  its  represen- 
tatives—deprives their  sting  of  its  poison,  and  places  in 
the  same  point  of.  view  both  the  weakness  and  maligni- 
ty-  of  their  efforts.  .' 

^  Although  the  prospect  of  retirement  is  most  grateful 
t6  my  soul,  and  1  have  not  a  wish  to  mix  again  in  the 
great  world,  or  to  partake  in  its  politics,  yet  I  am  not 
without  my  regrets  at  parting  with  (perhaps  never  more 
to  meet)  the  few  intimates  whom  I  love.  Among  these; 
be  assured  you  are  one." 
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On  the,  22cl  of  March,  1797, ' general  Washington 
took  his  farewell  of  all  public  employment,  and  left  Phi- 
ladelphia for  his  estate  at  Mount  Vernon.  In  every  town 
through  which  he  passed  on  his  way,  he  received  the 
grateful  and  affectionate  addresses  which  were  so  justly 
due  to  his  merits  from  an  enlightened  and  grateful  peo- 
ple. ...  '  ''  -         )  '      ■   ,;fv'.,;-  ■  ■  , 

Having  thus  amply  described  the  august  ■Washington 
in  his  public  character  and  official  Capacity,  suffer  us, 
for  a  moment,  to  follow  him  iri  private,  and. take  a  view 
of  him  in  the  character  of  a  plain  citizen  in  his  rural 
residence  at  Mount  Vernon. 

The  virtuous  simplicity  which  distinguished  the  pri- 
vate life  of  general  Washington,  though  less  known 
'than  the  dazzling  splendour  of  his  military  achievements, 
is  not  less  edifying  in  example,  or  worthy  the  attention 
of  his  countrymen.  The  conspicuous  character  he  has 
acted  on  the  theatre  of  human  affairs,  the  uniform  dig- 
nity with  which  he  sustained  his  part  amidst  difficulties 
of  the  most  discouraging  nature,  and  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing arrived  through  them  at  the  hour  of  triumph,  have 
made  many  official  and  literary  persons,  on  both  sides 
,of  the  ocean,  ambitious  of  a  correspondence  with  him. 
These  correspondences  unavoidably  engrossed  a  great 
portion  of  his  time  ;  and  the  communications  contained 
in  them,  combined  with  the  numerous  periodical  publi- 
cations and  newspapers  which  he  perused,  rendered  him, 
as  it  were,  the  focus  of  political  intelligence  for  the 
yiew  icorld.  Nor  were  his  conversations,  with  well  in- 
formed men  less  conducive,  to  bririg  him  acquainted  with 
the  various  events  which  happened  in  the  different  coun- 
tries of  the  globe.  Every  foreigner  of  distinction,  who 
travelled  in  America,  made  it  a  point  to  visit  him.  Mem- 
bers of  congress  and  other  dignified  personages  seldom 
passed  his  house  without  calling  to  pay  their  respects. 
As  another  source  of  information,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  many  literary  productions  were  .sent  to  him  annual- 
ly by  their  authors  in  Europe ;  and  that  there  is  scarcer 
ly  one  work  written  in  America,  on  any  art,  science,  or 
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subject,  which  did  not  seek  his  protection,  or  which  was 
not- offered  to  him  as  a  token  of  gratitude.  Mechanical 
inventions  were  frequently  submitted/to  him  for  his  ap- 
probation, and  natural  curiosities  presented  to  him  for 
his  investigation.  But  the  multiplicity  of  epistolary  ap- 
plications, often  on  the  remains  of  some  business  which- 
happened  when  he  was  in  office^  sometimes  on  subjects 
foreigu  to  his  situation,  frivolous  in  their  nature^  and  in- 
tended merely  to ,  gratify  the  vanity  of  the.  writers  by 
drawing  answers  from  him>  were  truly  distressing  and 
almost  incredible.  His  benignity  in  answering,  perhaps 
increased  the  number.  Did  he  not  husband  every  mo- 
ment to  the  best  advantage,  it  would  not  have  been  in 
his  power  to  notice  the  vast  variety  of  subjects  that 
claimed  his  attention.  .    .  ' 

In  his  manner  of  living  he  was  extremely  regular, 
temperate  and  industrious.  He  rose  winter  and  summer 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  generally  read  or  wrote  some  time 
before  breakfast :  breakfasted  about  seven  o'clock,  on 
Indian  hoecake  and  tea,  and  often  rode  immediately  to 
his  different  farms,  and  remained  with  his  labourers  till 
a  little  after  two  o'clock^  when  he  returned  ;  at  three  lie 
dined,  commonly  on  a  single  dish,  and  drank  from  half 
a  pint  to  a  pint  of  Madeira  wine ;  this,  with  one  small 
dish  of  tea,  which  he  took  half  an  hour  before  the  set- ' 
ting  of  the  sun,  constituted  his  whole  sustenance  till  the 
next  day.  His  table,  however,  was  always  furnished 
with  elegance  and  exuberance,  but  was  void  of  pomp  j 
*nd  whether  he  had  company  or  not,  he  remained  an 
hour  at  table  in  familiar  conversation.  His  temper  was 
of  a  serious  cast,  and  his  countenance  carried  the  im- 
pression of  thoughtfulness ;  yet  he"  perfectly  relished  a 
pleasant  story,  an  unaffected  sally  Qf  wit,  or  a  burlesque 
description.  After  dinner  he  applied  himself  to  business, 
and  about  nine  retired  to  rest ;  but  when  he  had  com- 
pany he  politely  attended  upon  them  till  they  wished  ti> 
Avithdraw.— Agriculture  was  his  favourite  employment, 
he  made  observations  on  the  produce  of  lands,  and  en-  * 
deavoured  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  business  of  the 
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farmer ;  linen  and  woollen  cloths  were  manufactured 
under  his  roof,  and  order  and  economy  were  established 
in  all  his  departments,  both  within  and  without  doors. 
Mrs.  "Washington  presided  over  the  whole,  and  united 
to  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  farmer's  wife,  that  sim- 
ple dignity  which  ought  to  characterize  a  woman  whose 
husband  has  acted  so  distinguished  a  part  on  the  pub- 
lic theatre.— ^Such  is  the  history  of  the  private  life  of 
this  great  character.     ,  ■•/■..,- 

In  1798,  the  unparalleled  treatment  which  the  Ameri- 
can ministers  received  at  Paris  from  the  republic  of 
France,  left  little  ground  to  hope  for  any  amicable  acK 
commodation  with  that  republic,  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  were  greatly 
augmented,  and  the  president,  with  the  advice  of  the 
senate,  appointed  George  Washington,  lieutenant  gene- 
ral and  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  armies  raised  or 
to  be  raised  by  the  United  States  :  this  wise  and  judi- 
cious appointment  was  attended  with  the  happiest  ef- 
fect, the  virtue  of  a  general  so  well  experienced  in  war. 
established  the  national  dignity  and  independence,  and 
inspired  the  citizens  with  enthusiasm.  On  receiving  the 
appointment,  the  general  expressed  a  wish  that  it  had 
fallen  upon  a  man  less  advanced  in  years,  and  better 
qualified  to  encounter  the  vicissitudes  of  war  ;  he  re- 
curred to  his  determination  of  closing  his  life  in  retire- 
ment and  peace,  but  the  conduct  of  the  directory  of 
France  towards  our  country,  he  said, .  «  excited  in  his 
breast  corresponding  sentiments,  with  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,"  in. consequence  of  which,  he  accepted  the 
appointment  with  this  reserve,  that  "  he  should  not  be 
called  into  the  field,  until  the  army  was  in  a  situation  to 
require  his  presence,  or  it  became  indispensable  by  the 
urgency  of  circumstances  :"  he  informed  the  president, 
"  he  could  not  accept  of  any  emolument  annexed  to  the 
appointment,  before  entering  into  a  situation  to  incur 
expense."  '.• 
•  He  .held  this  command,  and  contributed -his  advice 
and  assistance  towards  the  arrangement  and  .organiza- 
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tiori  of  the  army  until  the.!4th  of  December,  1799,  when 
it  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  remove  him  from  this 
life;  he  was  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  health  ;  the  disorder  of  which  he  died, 
was  an  inflammatory  sore  throat,  which  proceeded  from 
a  slight  cold. 

On  Friday,  the  13th,  he  rode  out  to  one  of  his  plan- 
tations, and  was  much  wet  by  the  rain,  on  returning.- — 
He  was  taken  with  the  croup  that  night;  but  from  hu- 
manity to  his  servants  and  tenderness  to  his  physician, 
very  unfortunately  declined  sending  for  medical  aid, 
until  day-light  on  Saturday  morning. 

Before  Dr.  Craik  arrived  at  Mount  Vernon,  the  gene- 
ral had  been  bled  by  one  of  his  overseers.  The  doctor 
repeated  the  same  immediately;  to  whom  the  general 
observed,  "  he  had  sent  for  him  too  late and  seemed 
to  have  a  presentiment  of  his  dissolution ;  doctors  Dick 
and  Brown  also  attended.  '  -  ; 

As  his  respiration  became  difficult,  he  said  calmly, 
"  Doctors,  I  die  hards'  But  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
cruciating agonies  of  his  violent  disease,  he  tranquilly 
asked  several  questions  during  the  evening.  About  fif- 
teen minutes  before  he  died,  (which  was  betweeu  11  and 
13  o'clock,  on  Saturday  night,  the  14th  of  December) 
he  said  to  doctor  Craik,  "IJoctor,  uchat  w  the"  clock  9 
Hoiv  long  am  I  to,  continue  in  this  situation??'  The 
doctor  answered,  <'  JVot  long  sir."  He  then  rejoined, 
with  the  firmest  countenance  imaginable,  "  I  have  no 
fear,  doctor,  to  die."  - 

Mrs.  Washington  was  at  the  bed  side  with  his  Tami-. 
ly,  and  a  number  of  domestics  in  the  room.  He  would 
not  wound  their  sensibility  by  talcing  a  formal  leave  of 
any  one. — At  last  his  breathing  grew  shorter,  he  closed 
his  eyes  and  inouth  with  his  own  hands,  and  expired  ! 
Thus  did  the  last  moments  of  this  venerable  mau  cor- 
respond with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  well  spent  life.  He 
died  with  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and 
in  full  possession  of  his  reason,  not  a  groan  or  com- 
plaint escaped  him !         '  ' 
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'';^'Hjs.bbdy.'W:a8'''eiitbiiibed;  with  solemn  honours  and  fu- 
neral pomp,  in  the  family  vault,  upon  the  estate  of  Mount 
Vernon,  attended,  by  the  clergy,  military,  masonic  breth- 
ren, and  a  numerous  concourse  of  citizens. ; ■  :• - 

Near  the  head  of  the  coffin  were  inscribed  the  words 
Surge  ad  Judicium  >•  about  the  middle,  Gloria  Deo; 
and,  on  the  silver  plate,  General  George  Washington 
departed' this  life  iith  J)ec.  ,Htat  68.   .  p ■■■ 

Three  general  discharges  by  the  artillery,  cavalry, 
and  infantry,  paid  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  en- 
tombed commander  in  chief  of  the  American  armies. 

The  sun  was  now:setting-^alas,  the  son  of  glbiy  was 
set!,  Noj  the  name  of  Washington will  live  for  ever! 

•  From  Vernon's  MQuht:behoid  the herb  rise  ;      .'  •      .  ' 
yp  Resplendant  forms  attend  him  thro'  the  skies!  *':  " :- 

-  The  shadesof  war~\vorn  veterans  round  him  throng,       :  : 
! ;  P;  And  lead  emvrap'c)  their  honcur'cl  chief  along.        ,  • 
:  y    A  laurel  wreath  the  immortal  W>rren .bears,  V  , 

;  An  arch  triumphal  Mercer's  hand  prepares ;  '  .  ., 
Young  LXtntEsrs,  erst  th*  avenging  bolt  "of  war,  ■  '  ;       '  " 
'  With  port  majestic,  guides  the  glittering  car  ;.  .:         -  ' .  ; 
Montgomery's  godlike  form  directs'the  wayj  ;v  ,  •  ■  . 

r  .  And  Greene  unfolds  the  gates  of  eudLess:  day  ;  .  . 

Whilst  angels,  "  trumpet-tongii'd,"  proclaim  thro'  air,  ; 
-  ,    "  Due  honours'for  The  First  of  Men  prepare  Is''  ' 

The  melancholy  intelligence  of  tlie  death  of  general 
Washington, .  was  eveiy  where  received  throughout  the 
United  .States,  with  sensations  of  sorrow  and  regret ;  the 
houses  of  congress  for  a  period  adjourned.:  they  condoled 
with  the  president  of  the  United.  States,  on  the  loss  our 
country  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  her  worthiest  citi- 
zen ;  they  went  in  mourning,  and  requested  the  president 
to  issue  his  proclamation,  recommending  4he  citizens 
throughout  the  union,  to  wear  black  crape,  on  the  left 
arm  for  thirty  days;  all  the  state  assemblies  followed  tlie 
example  :  orders  were  issued  from  the.  war-office,  navy 
department,  &c.  requesting  the  officers  to  wear  crape,  on 
the  left  aim  for  six  months,  and  the  vessels  of  the  navy 
to  put  on  mourning  for  one  week,  by  wearing  then-  co- 
lours half  mast  high.  ,  V  .  - 
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.  Orders  were  issued  by  the  direction  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  announcing  to  the  army  the  death 
of  its  beloved?  chief  \  and  requested  the  military  honours 
therein,  specifying  to  be  paid  at  the  several  stations  of 
the  army:  ■,  ■■■■■■ -i--/ ::  ■  w"-~ 

The  senate  aud  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States  enacted,  "  that  a  marble  monument  be  erected  in 
the  capitol  iii  the  city  of  Washington,  to  the  memory  of 
general  Washington;  and  that  his  family  be  requested  . 
to  permit  his  body  to  be  deposited  under  it;  and  that', 
the  monument  be  so  designed  as  to  commemorate  the 
great  military  and  political  events  of  his  life.  That  there 
be  a .  funeral  procession,  and  a  public  oration  delivered 
on  the  occasion."  To  the  above  resolution  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington assented,  sacrificing  her  private  wishes  and  indi- 
vidual feelings  to  the  public  will.  The  public  procession 
took  place  in  Philadelphia,  on  Thursday,  December  the 
36th  ;  the  ceremony  was  judiciously  conducted;  perhaps 
there  never  was  a  greater  display  of  public  mourning, 
solemnity,  and  respect,  exhibited  in  the  western  hemis- 
phere; the  arrangements  united  every  description  of  pub- 
lic and  private  character,  civil  and  military  ;  the  funeral 
service,  adapted  with  great  solemnity  to  the  occasion, , 
was  pronounced  by  bishop  White,  the  deceased  being 
<jf  the  episcopal  church;  after  which,  general  Lee,  who 
was  appointed  by  congress  for  that  purpose,  delivered 
the  funeral  oration :  we  shall  not  attempt  a  report  of  this 
admirable  eulogium,  of  which  the  public  are  already 
possessed,  convinced  that  it  would  suffer  by  the  attempt. 

Having  pursued  this  distinguished  man  throughout 
his  public  life  and  in  his  private  retreat,  it  only  now  re-' 
mains  that  we  describe  his  person,  which  bears  a  very 
great  analogy  to  the  qualifications  of  his  mind; 

General  Washington  was  a  tall,  well  made  man,  rather  " 
above  the  common  size;  his  frame  was  robust,  and  his 
constitution  vigorous,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  fa- 
tigue. His  features  were  manly  and  bold,  and  his  eyes 
of  a  blueish  cast,  and  very  lively  ;  his  hair  a  deep  brown, 
his  face  rather  long  and  marked  with  the  small-pox;  his 
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complexion  sua  burnt,  and  without  much  colour,  and  his 
countenance  sensible,,  composed,  and  thoughtful;  there 
was  a  remarkable  air  of  dignity' about  lnm,  with  a  strik- 
ing degree  of  gracefulness:  he  had  an  excellent  under- 
standing without  much  quickness  ;■  was  strictly  just,  vigi- 
lant, and  generous  ;.  as  a  military  man,  he  was  brave,  en- 
terprizing,  and  cautious :  an  affectionate  husband,  a  faith- 
ful friend,  a  father  to  the  deserving;  gentle  in  his  man- 
ners, in  temper  rather  reserved :  a  total  stranger  to  reli- 
gious prejudices,  which  have  so  often  excited  christians 
of  one  denomination  to  cut  the  throats  of  those  of  another; 
in  his  morals  irreproachable;  he  was  never  known  toex- 
eeed  the  bounds  of  the  most  rigid  temperance in  a  word, 
all  his  friends  and  acquaintance  universally  allow  that 
no  man  ever  united  in  his  own  person,  a  more  perfect 
alliance  of  the  virtues  of  a  philosopher  with  the  talents 
of  a  statesman  and  a  general./  Candour,  sincerity,  affabil- 
ity, and  simplicity,  seem  to  have  been  the  striking  fea- 
tures of  his  character.  The  best  portraits  ever  taken  of 
him,  are  those  painted  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Stewart,  of 
Germautown,  and  the  hest  engraving  is  the  large  mezo- 
thito  done  by  Mr.  Savage,  of  .Philadelphia. 

Such  is  the  life  and  character  of  the  man  to  whom 
America  entrusted  her  important  cause,  and  she  has  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  her  choice;  and  most 
ungrateful  would  she  be  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  human 
events,  were  she  not  to  render  him  unremitting  thanks 
for  having  provided  her,  with  such  a  citizen  at  such  a 
crisis.  ; '-  <•'''.'  ,<'■..:  1 

Most  nations  have  been  favoured,  with  some  patriotic 
deliverer . — -The  Israelites  had  their  Moses  ;  Rome  had 
her  Camillus;  Greece  her  Leonidas';  Sweden  her  Gus- 
tavus;  and  England  her  Hampdens,  her  Hussels,  and 
her  Sydneys;  but  these  illustrious  heroes,  though  suc- 
cessful in  preserving  and  defending  their  country,  did 
not  like  Washington,  form  or  establish  an  empire.  ' 
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Fayette  county— 3o\m  Walker,  Richard  Dowriton,  J.  Pierson,  John  Rogers, 
Hoy 1$,  Flournoy,  John  Spears,  Adam  Rankin,  Henry  Ballace,  C.  M'Gowan, 
Samuel  Vatipelt,  David  Montgomery,  Robert  Steele,  James  Logan;  David 
B;  Hill,.  John  Wilgus,  Jarnes  Green;  '     .  ■ ' 

'  Winchester— 3&me:s  Clark,  Clark  8t'  Pelham',  James  Ritchie,  C.  K.Dun- 
can', Jonathan  Slamper,,  Thomas  Pickett,  Charles  C.  Duncan,  George  G.'Ta)> 
lor,  N'iimwi  L.  Fiur.ell.'     .  »■,  "         ;  ""■'"'.  - 

Clark  coim«jr-John  Riley,  James  Duncan,  Rev.  Robert  Elkin. 
.'Jioumsierlin^— John  Jameson,  jr.  Cutbush  Banks,  j.  T.'Thompson,  'Wil- 
liam Smith,,  J.  Walls. "  .  '  '  V  "     •  ■    '     "  : 

'Montgomery  county— Hon.  Thomas  Moseley,  Maj,  Daniel  P.  McEeley,  Tho. 
mas  I.  Garrett,  Amos  Davis,  Henry  Smith,  John  Kamey,  Thomas  Harper, 
Samuel  Ringo,  Daniel  Cunning,  William  Bridges,  James  Anderson,  Joseph 
-Young,  Col.  James  M'Millain,  Hon.  John  R.  Porter,  James  Harrow,  Maj.  Jno. 
Jameson,  Will  O'Rear,  esq.  James  Milroy,  Peter  Mason,  Enoch  Smith,  esq. 
Rev.  James  Payne, 'Leonard  Cheatham,'  Joseph"  Long,  Peter  Ringo,  jr.  Archi- 
bald M'Elwain, -Henry  Ringo,  jr.  Joseph  Simpson,  esq.  John  Peebcls,  Jacob 
Sallee,  Peter  Helms.  esq.  Jilson  Payne,  W.  Nelson,  papt.  Thomas  Jameson,  jr. 

Versailles — Peter  Ci  Burk,  John  Mitcheron,  R.  D:  Ship,  James  Dunnica, 
Benj.  Vance;  Granville  P.  Thomas,  A.  Louglieiy,  J.  W.  Biysori,  Hi  Watkins. 

Harrodsburgh— George  W.  Thompson,  Samuel  B:  Todd,  J.  B.  Thompson, 
John  Haggins,  Robertson  &  M'Murtrie  ('6  copies),  Jesse  Head;B.  Moffin, 
J.  B.  White, ■■'-Laurence  M'Guire  (6  copies),  James  Tilford,  Philip  Trapnall, 
Joseph  A. Woodson,  James  Taylor,  Priestley  II.  M'Bride,  John  A.  Gordon, 
Samuel  Maccoun,  H.  Prather,  Robert  B.  M'Afee,  William  Armstrong,  Geo. 
Foreman,  Samuel  Cull,  Robert  H.  Davis,  Dr.  George  Horrine,  Samuel  Hart, 
T.  T.  Haggins.       -'  ••         ■  .  .  -  .....  -. 

,-  Mercer,  county— James  Smith,  .William  M'Dowell,  Kdwaid  Worthington,' 
'  William  V.  Tunstall,  Lemuel  Dunn.         ,   ■  ,        .       '  . 

Jessamine  county— i.  M'Kinney,  W.  L.  Smith,  J.  Fenistori,  Archer  Webber. 

Pans— Willis  Young,  S.  Williams,  J.  Dudley,  Inn  is  B.  Payne,  Elijah  Webb, 
Emanuel  Wiatt,  John  Cummings,  Boon  Ingils;  David  Todd,-  Wii'iiam  Hey- 
wood,  C.  Shelton,  Ezra  Howe,  Thomas  M'Cutchin,  Tandy  Allen,  Aim  Moore, 
Augustine  Austin,' William  Scott.  •■-.■-.■       ■--' ....*- 

Bourbon  county — James  Hughes,  William  Graves,  Marth  Brice,  John  Y., 
Brice,  Solomon  Yokeman,  Abraham  Keller,  John  Shawhan,  John  M'Cune, 
Manson  Seamonds,  William  Biggs,  Joseph  Pugh,  William  Clarke,  Augustine 
Eastin,  Francis  M'Kiniiey,  George  Tforthcutt.  •  , 

Ellisville — James  M'Clanahan,  Andrew  S.  Hughs,  Samuel  K.  Caldwell. 

Nicholas  countyr-Tbomas  Clarke,  Esther  Preter,  S.  Griffin,  Laris  H.  Arnold.. 

MWersburgh— William  Walton,  Wityium  Boles,  D.  H.  Rennet.  . 

Cynthiana — A.  F.  M'Millin,  John  L.  Houston  &  Co-  (5  copies),  William  M. 
Samuel,  J-  Boy de.  Bela  Metcalfe,  W.  Moore,  Carter  Anderson,  E.Coleman, 
J.  C.  Frazer,  Memorial  Forest,  Stephen  M.  Vanderen,  A.  Downing,  William' 
Fielding,  A.  Moore,  William  Johnston,  B.  Wavfield,  H.  Boswell,  James  Hall, 
James  Coleman,  Zenas  Payne,  Squire  DJIowell,  James  W.  Baylor. 
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HarHsm  towtty^oim  VL.  Blair,  William  R.  Wall,  William  S.  Clarke, 
James  Patoh,  Jesse  Olds,  James  Kelly,  William  Coleman,  Samuel  Kirons,  John 
Whitehead,  Elijah  Holton,  William  Walker,  George  Taylor. 
.  Augusta?— A.  Keith,  Martin  Marshall,  Thomas  Nelson,  John' Payne,  John 
Goodwin,  John  Boiide,  Robert  Smith.      -.1"  L 

Jiath  county— Robert  Morrow,  James  Hill,  Peter  G.  Glover,  Lawson  Rob- 
ertson, Nathaniel  W.  Rails,  Valentine  Stone,  Col.  James  Bl'Ilhenny,  Rev. 
Charles  Harper,  Joseph  Carter,  John  Leach,  Martin  Chestain,  Hardage  Smith. 

Fleming  county— Petet  Lanterman,  R.  Andrews,  John  Miller,  Matthias  Croy, 
Jacob  Helphinstine,  Thomas  Daugherty.  v 

Mason  county—  William  Trlplett,  Richard  Mattenley,  William  Payne,  John 
Mefford,  James  St.  Clair,  Isaac  Thomas,  James  Thornton,  James  G.  Arnold, 
J.  Brown,  Alexander  Daugherty,  J.Baily,  Wm.  Wadd  ell,  Withers  Conway, 
George  Berry,  Solomon  Froman,  Josiah  M'Graw,  James  Chiles,  John  Clifton, 
William  Branough,  Joseph  Sinley,  Robert  Bogby,  sen.  Robert  Bogby,  jun. 

JWojxftcfc— George  Galbreath,  John  Logan.  '  ( 

,  ShteUek — David  Ballingal,  Thomas  Jinkins.    .    '        i;  .  '  ,•" 

Washington— Arthur  J.  Oneil,  Dr.  William  0.  Watts,  James  Byers,  Edward 
Prentis,  John  E.  Vincent,  Samuel  Baldwin,  Athelstan  Owens,  Isaac  Adair, 
M.  W.  Owens,  Willis  II.  Arnold,  John  Naylor,  Edward  Harris,  sen,  Hobert 
Wilson,  J.  Morris  &  J.  Samuel,  Edward  Harris,  jun.  James  Frazer,  James 
Ellis,  Peyton  Keys,  William  Murphy.  :  ,  . 

Maytrville — William  Porter,  William  Martin,  John  Roe,  William  Trueman, 
Stephen  Lee,  Basil  Burgis,  Johnson  Armstrong,- John  W.  Lieleston,  Adam 
M'Ferran,  William  M'Clelland,  J.  H.  Corwin,  Samuel  D.  Whimer. 

JVtcholasville — James  Nutle,  Wile  Walker,  Joseph  M'Guffin. 

Frankfort — William  P.  S.  Blair,  Thomas  Gainer,  Richard  Taylor,  Oliver  C. 
Porter,  R.  Herrald,  James  W.  Byrne,  Elliott  Bohannon,  jun.  Arthur  William- 
son,  John  M'Grew,  Gerard  Van  Beuren,  Robert  Johnston,  Benjamin  Clark, 
Benjamin  Lucket,  Johnson  &  Milam,  Newton  Fox,  William  Gerard,  John  P. 
Thomas,  David  W.  Price,  G.  Battrell,  Joseph  Cayton,  Benjamin  Pinnell,  Ed. 
mund  Bacon,  John  H.  Smart,  Willis  A.Lee,  Joel  Pace,  M.R.  Nowland,  Hugh 
M.  Allen,  Robert  Miller,  Matteo  R.  Natand,  Job  Sharped 

Sftclby  county — Thomas  S.  M'Gaughy,  J.  8c  J.  Bradshaw,  John  M.  Allen,  Jo- 
seph M.  Knight,  G.  Smith.  v 

Danville— Bast  &  Youce,  John  Cochrane,  John  Erwin,  A.  J.  Caldwell,  Jer- 
emiah Clemens,  J.  G.  Birney,  Richard  Davenport,  William  Crutchfield,  Seth 
Owsby,  J.  Chadbournc,  Ezra  Williams,  Thomas  Hawthorn,  Ephraim  M'Dowel, 
Jeremiah  Fisher,  Wil*-  tm  M'Calla,  Joshua  Nichols,  Giles  Andrew,  David  G. 
Cowan,  John  Rochester,'  W.  Moore,  Michael  Hope. 

Louirville — Charles  L.  Hanigan,  Isaac  Stewart  8c  Co.  G.  Grey,  G.  R.  C. 
Floyd,  Carter  Beamon,  Richard  A.  Maupin,  A.  B.  Gill,  Dr.  Benjamin  Adams, 
Richard  Ferguson,  John  Lasden,  A.  R.  Freeman,  J.  L.  Murray,  L.  F.  Linn, 
James  M'Crutn,  Thomas  Glass,  Philip  R.  Gray,  Wesley  W.  Keas,  C.  B.  Powel, 
J.  Pattoner,  Hobert  Todd,  Robert  H.  Harden,  J.  Rothwell,  Speake  &  Bolton, 
Samuel  Dickinson  &.  Co.  (12  copies),  C.  T.  Bullitt,  C.  Mercer,  G.  I.  Johnson. 

Georgetown — James  Theobald,  R.  Hanna,  John  Whitney,  A.  M'Coy  &  W. 
Sanderson,  T.  Barnham,  William  Hunter,  George  Brownj  Sniallwood  Noel, 
James  H.  Mahony,  William  Brooks,  Lynn  West,  William  Eastham,  W. 
Henry,  A.  Holman. 

Jtusselville — George  W.  Whitaker,  J.  B.  Biggs,  Benjamin  W.  Edwards^ 
William  Norton,  Justinian  Williams,  John  Roberts,  Thomas  Patton,  Samuel 
W.  Linebaugh,  Hichard  Y.  Hitcn,  Amos  Edwards. 

jEIizaiethtevin—S.  Stephenson,  Gabriel  Watiien,  W.  S.  Young,  J.  Crutcher, 
J.  Redman. 
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'  JJor^oTwi— Thomas  Q.  Roberts,  Henry  Unseld;.  AVilliam'  P.  Hynes,  Sa- 
muel M'Lean,  Benjamin  Grayson,"  'John  M.  Harvey,  Benjamin  Meason,  Wil-  ■ 
liam  Bard  (10  copies),.  A.  Anthony,  Richard  Head.  "  ^ 
Newport— Archibald  Moore^  David  Perry,  James  Taylor,  R.  Sotitbgate. 
Booncaunty — Abner  Gano.      ,  :  *:  ".  '  \- 

•  Pendleton  coun/y^William  Barnes,  James  Theobald,  J.lforton,  W,  Arnold. 
:  Scott  count;/—  William  Nelson,  Mary  Hunter,  P.  B.  Stevensori.W.  Warren. 
Germanto-an — Anderson  Doniphan.  '  ;  •' 

Estill  county— Cornelius  Newkirk.  .         /      '  " 

Lancaster— Joseph  C.  Keane,  Joshua  Jacobs,  Barney  Young. ;  '     *■  .  . 
Garrett  county— James  Hutchinson.  ■ 

Lincoln  county— G,  Myers,  Joseph  Duncan,  Samuel  Engleman,  W.  "Warren. 
;  Caseycounty — John  Henderson. 

Jefferson  county— Shipley  Ross,  Jacob  Geiger,  Thomas  W.  Thruaton,  D  "l<\ 
Strothers,  Richard  Taylor,  Frederick  Geiger,  sen.  :        '  * 

JUiddleton — A-.  W-  Pope.  -  • 

G/aa^aw-^-Matthew  Woodson.  ■ 

Washing-ton  county— William  Pottenger:    '  .< 

Hardin  county— Adin  Coombs.,  , 

JBo-aUngreen—P.  R.  Beauchamp,  Samuel  S.  M'Dowell,  J.  M.  Hubbard. 

Springfield— Daniel  Thompson, A.  E.  Gibbons.  • 

Warren  county— Robert  Herreld. 

Butler  county — Oliver  C. 'Porter. ,  ^ 

Stanford—  Samuel  II.  Craig.  ' 

Logan  county — Charles  Morehead.  ,  » 

Madison  county — Gen.  Green  Clay.  , 

Gallatin  county— rHinry  R.  Roberts. 

Greenup  county— John  T.  Thompson.  . 

OHIO.  ■;  ■*  :  "  ' 

Chil!ico'.he~ John  Runkle,  Higgins  Sc  Abrams,  John  R.  Stokes>  Jonathan 
Monroe,  Samuel  Ewings,  John  Dunn,  James  M'Dougal,  John  Carlisle  (5  cops:) 
James  Foster.  (5  copies),  Robert  D.  Richardson,  Samuel  Graham,  George 
Smith,  White  &  Gruber,  Janies  Miller,  John  G.  Macan,  Benj.  Hough,  Thos. 
Drake,  jun.  Richard  Armstrong,  J.  Johnson,  Balau  Nichols,  Barnett  Louman, 
John  Armstrong,  John  Andrews,  John  Greenwood,  John  M'Dougal,  Daniel 
M'CalUster,  John  P.  Campbell,  Peter  Spurck,  jun.  James  Monett,  Henry 
Johnston,  Samuel  M'Phcrrin,  John  Bailhache  (10  copies),  William  Robinson, 
William  Creighton,  jun.  Thomas  S.  Hinde,  Levi  Anderson,  Othniel  Looker, 
Jesse  M'Kay,  S,  Swearingen,  James  Howard,  W.  K.  Bond,  Joseph  Shepherd, 
Joseph  Clarke,  Humphrey  Fullerton,  Peter  Fortney,  Alexander  Cummins, 
Jtiseph  Barton,  George  Nashee,  Robert  G.  Wilson,  Thomas  Steel,  Robert  C. 
Ford,  Merlin  Howard,  John  Stewart,  James  Barnes. 

Boss  county— Stephen  Berry,  T.  Kinkead,  jun.  George  O'Briant,  Benjamin 
Doddridge,  William  Vance,  Henry  Shrop,  Robert  Adams,  George  Frint,  Ga- 
vin Johnston,  Gasper  Plyly,  AaronFoster,  Samuel  K.  Collier.  " 

Clermont — William  Forsythe,  A.  Baldwin,  Lines  Pangburne,  Jas,  Thomson, 
Francis  Daugherty,  Robert  Stewart,  Thomas  Morris,  John  Ligget*  Thomas 
Cunick,  Ehsha  Walls,  George  Shultz.      "  -  , 

West-Union— Walter  Wheatley,  J.  Hayslip,  Leonard  Cole,  Wm.  Ginnings. 

Highland  county — B.  Urmston,  J.  Johnson,  J.  Mitchel,  S.  White,  C.  N.  Clifton. 
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Mams  ejirofiH-Evaii  .Campbell;  Jeremiah  Ellis,  Wm.Lawsdn,  J.  BaFtlcy, 
[  Elijah  Kiinbte,  .William  Graham, , Nathan  Rounsavell,  Thomas  Hull>  M.  C. 
Van  S.  Brady,  John  Gainings;  John  Jordan,  Ma,tthcw  R.  Kinkend,  Samuel 
Haslem,  Cluirics  C.  Chunn,  W..-M:  Stewart  &  W.  C.  Doggers,  James  Stewart, 
Elijah  Martin,  John  C.  Finley,  Spencer  Records,  John  Porsythe,  Wm.  Henry, 
Samuel  Bonde,  James  Stephenson,  John  Petty  John,  Nathaniel  Beasley,  -Tho. 
'Harris,  Buddy  Shelton,  Samuel  M'Ferson,  James  Marshall,  Lewis  Coryell, 
•John  Wood,  Archibald  Beckwith.. 

Xenia — Isaac  Cox.-  •'  '  .  .. 

•    Clinton  county — William  Biggs,  esq.  Aaron  Sewell,  Robert  Porter.  • 
Lebanon — li.  Porter,  W.'M'Clcan,  T.  Freeman,  M.  Corwin,  jr.  W.  Edwards. 
Warren  county — Isaac  Covert,  Jacob  Madison,  Edward  Thomas,  Patrick 
Sliaw,  David  Pox,  jun,  Isaac  Phillips,  William  M'Donald,  Clark  Baker.- 
J&uiler  county — Peter  Pindal.' 

Cincinnati— \lobvrt  Hewes,  J.  S.  Looker,  William  Grcnough,  Job  Fugh, 
Thomas-D.  King,  Adam  Moore,  William  W.  Shelters,  William  W.  Gazlay, 
Burrows  Smith,  Edwin  I!.-  Smith,  A.  liurt,.Thoma3  Uug-a'n,  James  Conn,  Pres- 
ley llemper,  Thomas  Sullivan,  John  Dunseath,  Samuel  Stout,  Dennis  Kelley, 
William  L.  Bradley,  lid  ward  Horroks,  M.  S.  Petit,  Israel  Byers,  Thomas 
Williams,  John  Moorcs,  James  •.Wright,  W.  li.  Goodwin,  Michael  Scott,  'Jhs. 
C.  Ludlow,  Luceanna  Zeiglcr,  George  P.  Tarrcncc,  William  Mansun,  Samuel 
M'Guilkin,  James  Ilurdus,  William  Hamilton,  Sedgwick  Marble,  Alexander 
Simpson,  George  Lcrvew, •  K.  Morgan,  Joel  Williams,  Wiltium 'Lytle, -John- 
Wood,  D.  S\mmes,'l)jniel,Di.idley,  It.  Allison,  Josiah  Ilalley,  John  G.Tilford, 
Benjamin  I)r;.ke,  Barzillai  liaslcy, . Josiah  H.  Webb.." 

Hamilton  count;/ — John  Holes, ,  John  Riddle,  Jar.nl>  Williams,  Clark  Bates, 
Andrew  Mark,  John  Ludlow,  Simon  Haihnan,  William  Wilson,  Providence 
-White,  Abraham  Voorhees,  Jacob  Voorhees,  Mary  Williams,  Abraham  Chase, 
Elias  Thompson.  •"  .  - 

\  TENNESSEE.  ". 

JVcutfiville—  J.  B.  Hamilton,  A- Hyiies,  Kelix  Robertson,  George  Bedford, 
F.  Wheatlev,  Kph.-aim  II.  Fojier,  W.  XV.  Cooke,  M;  Norvell,  Thomas  Chil- 
dress, William  Donnisoh,  William  Carroll.  ." .  ,  , 
'  Springfield-^-W .  S.  Bradburn. 
•  Gallatin — Patrick  Darby.    '                                                     -.'    ." »  ■ 
'  j-  Davidson — Pleas-ant  Cmrdocki  . 

JVflwJM&j— Kli  .M'Gan,  Benjamin  Carter,  D.  Squire,  K.  P.  Boss.'  .  •* 

INDIANA  TERRITORY.  «'  '  ■ 

Franhlin — Robert  Hanna'jun.  Thos.  Brown,  Enoch  M'Carty,  John  R.  Bra- 
ly,  Benj.  Smitli.  '    -  - 

.  Jirooksvi!k—A\'m.  H.  Ends.  '  •:  ■     ,  ■  . '       '  "% 
■    JeJf'erson-J'>-?—\V;dkr  Taylor,  Edmund  H  Taylor,  Samuel  Mahoney,  John 
'Gibson,  Robert  A.  New,  Thomas  Posey,  J.  Lumoti. 

I'eveit — Gtfiilc  G  liira.  • 
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CHAPTER*  XVII. ' 

Campaign  of  1779- 

Throughout-  the  year  1779*  the  British  seem  to 
have  aimed  at  little  more,  in  the  states  to  the  northward 
of  Carolina,  than  distress  and  depredation.  Having  pub- 
licly announced  their  resolution  of  making  "  The  colo- 
nies of  as  little  avail  as  possible  to  their  new  connexions," 
they  planned  sundry  expeditions  on  this  principle. 

One  of  these  consisting  of  both  a  naval  and  land  force, 
was  committed  to  sir  George  Collyer,  and  gen- 
era!  Mathews,  who  made  a  descent  on  Virginia.  <  Mj>  10* 
They  sailed  for  Portsmouth,  and  on  their  arrival  took 
possession  of  that  defenceless' town.  The  remains  of 
Norfolk  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  fell  of  course 
into  their  hands.  The  Americans  burned  some  of  their 
own  vessels,  but  others  were  made  prizes  by  the  inva- 
ders. The  British  guards  marched  18  miles  in  the  night, 
and  arriving  at  Suffolk  by  mbriung,  proceeded  to  the 
destruction  of  vessels,  naval  stores,  and  of  a  large  mag- 
azine of  provisions,  which  had  been  deposited  in  that 
place.  A  similar  destruction  was  earned  on  at  Kemp's 
landing,  Shepherds-gosport,  Tanners  creek,  and  other 
places  in  the  vicinity.  The  frigates  and  armed  vessels 
were  employed  on  the  same  business  aloug  the  margin 
of  the  rivers.  Three  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were 
taken  at  Portsmouth.  Every  house  in  Suffolk  was  burnt 
except  the  church,  and  one  dwelling  house.  The  houses 
of  several  private  gentlemen  in  the  country,  shared  the 
same  fate.  Above  130  vessels  were  either  destroyed  or  ta- 
ken. All  that  were  upon  the  stocks  were  burned,  and  eve- 
ry thing  relative  to  the  building  or  fitting  of  ships,  was  ei- 
ther carried  off  or  destroyed.  The  fleet  and  army  after 
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demolishing  fort  Nelson,  and  setting  fire  to  the  store- 
houses, and  other  public  buildings  in  the  dockyard  at 
.  Gosport,  embarked  from  Virginia,  and  returned  with 
their  prizes  and  booty  safe  to  New-York,  in  the  same 
month  in  which  ti^ey  had  left  it.  .This  expedition  into 
Virginia  distressed  a  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  en- 
riched the  British  forces,  but  was  of  no  real  service  to 
the  royal  cause..  It  was  presumed  that  by  involving  the 
citizens  in  losses  and  distress,  they  would  be  brought  to 
reflect  on  the  advantages  of  submitting  to  a  power,  against 
which  they  bad  not  the  means  of  defending  themselves : 
but  the  temper  of  the  times  was  unfavourable  to  these 
views.  Such  was  the  high  toned  state  pf  the  American; 
mind,  that  property  had  comparatively  lost  its  value.  Jt 
jfvas  fashionable  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  independence. 
Some  hearty  whigs  gloried  in  their  losses,  with  as  much 
pride  as  others  gloried  in  their  possessions.  The  British 
supposing  the  Americans  to  be  influenced  by  the  consid- 
erations which  bias  men  in  the  languid  scenes  of  tranquil 
life,  and  riot  reflecting  on  the  sacrifices  which  enthusias- 
tic patriotism  is  willing  to  make,  proceeded  \i\  their 
schemes  of  distress :  but  the  more  extensively  they  car- 
ried on  this  mode  of  warfare,  the  more  obstacles  tbey 
created  to  the  reunion  of  the  empire.  In  about  five  weeks 
^fter  the  termination  of  the  expedition  to  Virginia,  a  sim- 
ilar one  was  projected  against  the  exposed  margin  of 
Connecticut.  Governor  Try  on  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  about  2600  land  forces,  employed  on  this  busjr 
ness,  and  he  was  supported  by  general  Garth.  The  trans- 
ports which  conveyed  these  troops,  were  covered  by  a 
suitable  number  of  armed  vessels,  commanded 
July  5'  by  sir  George  Collyer.  They  proceeded  from 
New- York,  by  the  way  of  Hell-gate,  and  landed  at  East- 
liaven.  The  royal  commanders  made  an  address  to  the 
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inhabitants,  in  which  they  invited  (hem  to  return  to  their 
duty  and  allegiance,  and  promised  protection  to  all  who 
should  remain  peaceably  in  their  usual  place  of  residence,- 
except  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  government. 
It  also  stated  "  that  their  property  lay  still  within  the 
grasp  of  that  power,  whose  lenity  had  persisted  iu  its' 
mild  and  noble  efforts,  though  branded  with  the  most 
unworthy  imputation.  That  the  existence  of  a  single 
house  (on  their  defenceless  coast,  ought  to  be  a  constant 
reproof  of  their  ingratitude.  That  they  who  lay  so  much 
in  the  British  power,  afforded  a  striking  monument  of 
their  mercy,  and  therefore  ought  to  bo  set  the  first  exam- 
ple of  returning  to  their  allegiance."  ^ 

One  of  the  many  addresses,  from  which  the  above  ex- 
tract is  taken,  was  sent  by  a  flag  to  colonel  Whiting  of 
the  militia  near  Fairfield.  The  colonel  was  allowed  an 
hour  for  his  answer,  but  he  had  scarcely  time  to  read  it 
before  the  town  was  in  flames.  He  nevertheless  returned 
the  following  answer:  '<  Connecticut,  having  nobly  dar- 
ed to  take  up.  arms  against  the  cruel  despotism  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  the  flames  having  preceded  the  answer  of 
your  flag,  they  will  persist  to  oppose  to  the  utmost,  the 
power,  exerted  against  injured  innocence."  The  British 
marched  from  their  landing  to  New-Haven.  The  town 
on  their  entering  it,  was  delivered  up  to  promiscuous, 
plunder,  a  few  instances  of  protection  excepted.  The  in- 
habitants were  stripped  of  their  household  furniture  and 
other  moveable  property.  The  harbour  and  water  side 
was  covered  with  feathers,  which  were  discharged  from 
opened  beds.  An  aged  citizen  who  laboured  under  a  na- 
tural inability  of  speech,  bad  his  tongue  cut  out  by  one 
of  the  royal  army.  After  perpetrating  every  species  of 
enormity,  but  that. of  burning  houses,  the  invaders  sud- 
denly reimbarked  and  proceeded  by  water  to  Fairfield. 
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The  militia  of  that  place  and  the  vicinity,  posted  them- 
selves at  the  court-house  green,  and  gave  considerable 
annoyance  to  them,  as  they  were  advancing,  but  soon  re- 
treated to  the  height  hack  of  the  town.  On  the  approach 
of  the  British  the  town  was  evacuated  by  most  of  its  in- 
habitants. A  few  women  remained,  with  the  view  of  sav- 
ing their  property.  They  imagined,  that  their  sex  would 
protect  them.  They  also  reposed  confidence  in  an  ene- 
my who  they  knew  had  been  formerly  famed  for  human- 
ity and  politeness,  but  they  bitterly  repented  their  pre- 
sumption. Parties  of  the  royal  army  entered  the  desert- 
ed houses  of  the  inhabitants,  broke  open  desks,  trunks, 
closets  and  chests,  and  took  every  thing  ,  of  value  that 
came  in  their  way.  They  robbed  the  women  of  their 
buckles,  rings,  bonnets,  aprons  and  handkerchiefs.  They 
abused  them  with  the  foulest  language,  threatened  their 
lives,  and  presented  the  bayonets  to  their  breasts.  A  suck- 
ing infant  was  plundered  of  part  of  its  cloathing,  while 
the  bayonet  was  presented  to  the  breast  of  its  mother. 
Towards  evening,  they  began  to  burn  the*  houses  which 
they  had  previously  plundered.  The  women  begged 
general  Try  on  to  spare  the  town.  Mr.  Sayre,  the  epis- 
copal minister,  who  had'suffered  for  his  attachment  to  the 
royal  cause,  joined  tlie  women  in  their  requests,  but  their 
^joint  supplications  were  disregarded.  They  then  begged, 
that  a  few*  houses  might  be  spared  for  a  general  shelter. 
This  was  at  first  denied,  but  at  length  Tryon  consented 
to  save  the  buildings  of  Mr.  Burr  and  Mr.  Elliot,  and 
also  said,  that  the  houses  for  public  worship  should  be 
spared.  After  his  departure  on  the  next  morning  with  the 
main  body,  the  rear  guard,  consisting  of  German  yau- 
gers,  set  fire  to  every  thing  which  Tryon  had  spared, 
but  on  their  departure  the  inhabitants  extinguished  the 
flames,  and  saved  some  of  the  houses.  The  militia  were 
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joined  by  numbers  from  the  country  which  successively 
came  iu  to  their  aid>  but  they  were  too  few  to  make  ef- 
fectual opposition.  ■■ 

,  The  British  in  this  excursion  also  burned  East-Ha- 
ven, and  the  greatest  part  of  Green's  farms,  and  the 
flourishing  town  of  INorwalkv  A  considerable  number? 
of  ships,  either  finished  or  on  the;  stocks,  with  whale- 
boats,  and  a  large  amount  of  stores  and  merchandize,, 
were  destroyed.  Particular  accounts  of  these  devasta- 
tions were,  in  a  short  time,  transmitted  by  authority  to 
congress.  By  these  it  appeared,  that  there  were  burnt 
atlNorwalk,  two  houses  of  public  worship,  80  dwelling 
houses,  87  barns,  32  stores,  17  shops,  4  mills,  and  five 
vessels;  and  at  Fairfield,  two  houses  of  public  worship, 
15  dwelling  houses,  11  barns,  and  several  stores.  There 
were  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  certificates  transmit- 
ted to  general  Washington,  in  which  sundry  persons  of 
veracity  bore  witness  on  oath  to  various  acts  of  brutali- 
ty, rapine  and  cruelty,  committed  on  aged  persons, 
women  and  prisoners.  Congress,  on  receiving  satisfacto- 
ry attestation  of  the  ravages  of  the  British  in  this  and 
other  similar  expeditions,  resolved  "To  direct 
their  marine  committee  to  take  the  most  teifectual  July  19\ 
measures,*  to  carry  into  execution  their  manifesto  of 
October  .  30th,  1778,  by  burning  or  destroying  the 
towns  belonging  to  the  enemy,  in  Great-Britain  or  the 
West-Indies;"  but  their  resolve  was  never  carried  into 
effect.  ■ 

The  elder  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  had 
grown  up  with  habits  of  love  and  attachment  to  the 
British  nation,  felt  the  keenest  sensations  of  regret, 
when  they  contrasted  the  years  1759  and  1779-  The 
former  was  their  glory,  when  in  the  days  of  their  youth, 
they  were  disposed  to  boast  of  the  honours  of  their 
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com  moil  Country,  but  the  latter  filled  them  with  distress,, 
not  only  for  what  they  suffered,  but  for  the  degradation 
of  a  country  they  revered  as  the  natal  soil  of  their  Tore- 
fathers.  The  one  ennobled  the  British  'name  with  the 
conquest  of  Crown-Point,  Oswego,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
and  the  whole  province  of  Canada.  The  other  was  re- 
markable.  only  for  the  burning  of  magazines,  store- 
houses, dock-yards,  the  towns  of  Fairfield  and  Nor- 
walk,  and  for  the  general  distress  of  a  defenceless  peas- 
antry. '  -  y--  '-^^  "^'.v^ 
:  The  fires  and  destruction  which  accompanied  this  ex- 
pedition. Were  severely  Censured  by  the  Americans,  and 
apologized  for  by  the  British  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
manner.  The  latter  in  their  vindication,  alleged  that 
the  houses  which  they  had  burned  gave  shelter  to  the 
Americans,  while  they  fired  from  them,  and  on  other  oc- 
casions concealed  their  retreat.  " 

Tryon,  who  was  a  Civil  governor  as  well  as  a  gene- 
ral, undertook  the  justification  of  the  measure,  on  prin- 
ciples of  policy.  "I  should  be  very  sorry,'?  said  he,  "if 
the  destruction  of  these  villages  would  be  thought  less 
reconcileable  with  humanity,  than  the  love  of  my  coun- 
try, my  duty  to  the  king,  and  the  laws  of  arms.  The 
usurpers  have  professedly  placed  their  hopes  of  sever- 
ing the  empire,  -in  avoiding  decisive  actions,  upon  the 
waste  of  the  British  treasures,  and  upon  the  escape  of 
their  own  property  during  the  protracting  of  the  war. 
Their  power  is  supported  by  the  general  dread  of  their 
tyranny  and  threats,  practised  to  inspire  a  credulous 
multitude,  with  a  presumptuous  confidence  in  our  for- 
bearance. I  Wish  to  detect  this  delusion.''  These  de- 
vastations were  the  subject  of  an  elegant  poem,  Written 
on  the  spot  a  few  days  after,  by  Colonel  Humphries. 

While  the  British  were  proceeding  in  these  desolating 
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"operations;  general  Washington  was  called  upon  for 
continental  troops,  but  he  could  spare  very  few.  He 
durst  not  detach  largely,  as  he  apprehended  that'  one 
design  of  the  British  in  these  movements  was  to  draw 
off  a  proportion  of  his  army  from  West-Point,  to  favour 
an  intended  attack  on  that  important  post.  General  Par- 
sons, though  closely  connected  with  Connecticut,  and 
though  from  his  small  force  he  was' unable  to  make  suc- 
cessful opposition  to  the  invaders,  yet  instead  of  press- 
ing general  Washington  -for"  a  large  detachment  of  con- 
tinental'troops,  wrote  to  him  as  follows  :  "The  British 
may  probably  distress  the  country  exceedingly,  by  the 
ravages  they  will  commit  \  but  I  would  rather  see  all 
the  towns  on  the  cOast  of  my  country  in  flames,  than 
that  the  enemy  should  possess  West-Point;" 

The  inhabitants  feared  much  more  than  they  suffered. 
They  expected  that  the  whole  margin  of  their  country, 
130  miles  in  extent,  would  suffer  the  fate  of  Fairfield 
and  Norwalki  The  season  of  the  year  added  much  to 
their  difficulties,  as  the  close  attention  of  the  farmers  to 
their  harvesting  could  not  be  omitted,  without  hazard- 
ing their  subsistence.  These  fears  were  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. In  about  ten  days  after  the  landing  of  the  British- 
troops,  an  order  was  issued  for  their  immediate  return 
to  New- York.  This  they  effected  in  a  short  time,  and 
with  a  loss  so  inconsiderable,  that  in  the  whole  expedi- 
tion, it  did  not  exceed  150  men.  : 

While  the  British  were  successfully  making  these' 
desultory  operations,  the  American  army  was  incapable 
of  covering  the  country.  The  former,  having  by  means 
of  their  superior  marine  force,  the  command  of  the  nu- 
merous rivers,  bays  and  harbours  of  the  United  States, 
had  it  in  their  power  to  make  descents,  where  they  pleas- 
edj  with  an  expedition  that  could  not  be  equalled  by  the 
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, ,  ■  ,  American  land  forces.  Had  general  Washington" 
August.  ^vj^e(j  n}s  anny,  conformably  to  the  wishes  of 
the  invaded  citizens,  lie  would  have  subjected  his  whole 
force  to  becut  up  in  detail.  It  was  therefore  his  uniform 
practice,  to  risque  no  more  by  way  of  covering  the  coun- 
try than  was  consistent  with  the  general  safety. 

His  army  was  posted  at  some  distance  from  the  British 
head  quarters  in  New- York,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
North-River.  The  van  thereof,  consisting  of  300  infan- 
try and  150  cavalry,  under  the  command  of '  colonel 
Anthony  Walton  White,  patroled  constantly,  for  seve- 
ral months,  in  front  of  the  British  lines,  and  kept  acon-^ 
stant  watch  on  the  Sound  and  on  the  North-River.  This 
corps  had  sundry  skirmishes  with  parties  of  the  British, 
and  was  particularly  useful  in  checking  their  excursions, 
and  in  procuring  and  communicating  intelligence  of  their 
movements.  •,  ••  ,  >■ 

About  this  time,  general  Putnam,  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned" with  a  respectable  command  at  Reading,  in  Con- 
necticut, when  on  a  visit  to  his  out-post  at  Horse-Neck, 
was  attacked  by  governor  Tryon,  with  about  1500  men. 
General  Putnam  had  only  a  picket  of  150  men,  and 
two  iron  field  pieces,  without  horses  or  drag-ropes.  He 
however  planted  his  cannon  on  the  high  ground,  near 
the  meeting-house,  and  by  several  fires  retarded  the  ad- 
vancing enemy,  and  continued  to  make  opposition  till 
he  perceived  the  enemy's  horse,  supported  by  the  infan- 
try, were  about  to  charge.  General  Putnam,  after  or- 
dering the  picket  to  provide  for  their  safety,  by  retiring 
to  a  swamp,  inaccessible  ,  to  horse,  plunged  down  the 
precipice  at  the  church.  This  is  so  steep  as  to  have  arti- 
ficial stairs,  composed  of  nearly  one  hundred  stone  step's, 
for  4he  accommodation  of  foot  passengers.  The  dra- 
goons stopped  short,  without  venturing  down  the  abrupt 
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declivity,  and  before  they  got  round  the  -brow  of  the 
hill,  Putnam  was  far. enough  beyond  their"  reach;  of  the 
many  balls  that  were  fired  at  him,  all  missed  except  one, 
which  went  through' hisLhat;  He  proceeded  io  Stint- 
ford,  and  having  strengthened  his  picket  with  some  mili- 
tia, faced;  about  and  pursued  governor  Try  on  on  his  re- 
turn.       '^"-C?  '-I!! 'T  t..! ■■^l/-r:iy'--:s'h. "       ,V.  i;->[./.if-r' 

*  The  campaign  of  1779,  though  barren  of  important 
events,  was  distinguished  by  one  of  the' '  most  gallant 
enter  prizes  which-  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  war. 
This  was  the  capture  of  Storiey-Point,  on  the  North- 
River.  General  Wayne,  who  had  the  honour  of  '  -:j  '*c 
conducting  this  enterprize,  set  out  at  the  head  of  J"ly  15' 
a  strong  detachment  of  the  most  active  infantry  in  the 
American  army,  at  noon,  and  completed"  a  march  Of 
about  14  miles,  over  bad  roads,  by  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  '  The  detachment  being  then  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  its  object,  was  halted  and  formed  into  columns. 
The  general,  with  a  few  of  his  officers,  advanced  and 
reconnoitered  the  works.  At  half  past  eleven,  the  Whole 
moved  forward  to  the  attack.  The  van  of  the  righfy 
consisting  of  150  volunteers  tinder  the  command  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  Fleury,  advanced  with  unloaded  muskets^ 
and  fixed  bayonets.  These  were  preceded  by  20.  pick- 
ed men,  who  were  particularly  instructed  to  remove  the 
abbatis  and  other  obstructions.  The  van  of  the  left  was 
led  by  major  Stewart,  and  advanced  with  unloaded 
muskets  and  fixed  bayonets.  It  was  also  preceded  by  a 
similar  forlorn  hope.  The  general  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  right  column,  and  gave  the  most  point- 
ed orders  not  to  fire,  but  to  depend  solely  on  the  bayo- 
net. The  two  columns  directed  their  attacks  td  opposite 
points  of  the  works,  while  a  .detachment  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  garrison,  by  a  feint  in  their  front.  The 
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approaches  were  more  difficult  than  had  been  ap- 
prehended. The  works  were  defended  by  a  deep  mo- 
rass, which  was  also,  at  that  time,  overflowed  by  the 

•  tide.  Neither  the  morass,  the' double  row  of  abbatis,  nor 
;the;  strength  of  the  works,  damped  the  ardour  of  the 

•  assailants.  -  In  the  face  of  a  most  tremendous  fire  of 
musketry,  and  of  cannon  loaded  with  grape-shot,  they 
forced  their  way,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  through 
every  obstacle,  until  both  columns  met  in  the  centre  of 
the  works,  at  nearly  the  same  instant.  General  Wsyne, 
as  he  passed  the  last  abbatis,  was  wounded  in  the  head 
by  a  musket  ball,  but  nevertheless  insisted  on  being  car- 
ried forward,  adding  as  a  reason  for  it,  that  "if  he  died 
he  wished  it  might  be  in  the  forti?'  Lieutenants  Gibbons 
and  Knox,  who  led  the  forlorn  hope,  escaped  Unhurt, 
although  the  first  lost  17  men  out  of  20,  and  the,  last 
nearly  as  many.  The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Ame- 
ricans amounted  to  98,  The  killed  of  the  garrison  were 
63,  ajid  the  number  of  their  prisoners  543.;  Two  flags, 
two  standards,  15  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  military  stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors.  The  vigour  and  spirit  with  which  this 
enterprise  was  conducted,  was  matter  of  triumph  to  the 
Americans.  Congress  gave  their  thanks  to  general 
Washington,  "  For  the  vigilance,  wisdom  and  magna- 
nimity with  which  he  had  conducted  the  military  opera? 
tions  of  the  states,  and  Which  were  among  many  other 
signal  instances,  manifested  in  his.  orders  for  the  above 
enterprize/'  They  also  gave  thanks  to  general  Wayne,' 
and  ordered  a  medal,  emblematical  of  the  action,  to  be 
struck,  and  one  of  gold  to  be  presented  to  him,  They 
directed  a  silver  one  to  be  presented  to  lieutenant  coIqt 
nel  Fleury,  and  also  to  major  Stewart.  At  the  same 
time,  they  passed  general  resolutions  in  honour  of  the 
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officers  and  men j,  but  particularly  designating  lieutenant 
-colonel  Fleury,- major  Stewart,  lieutenants  Gibbdha  and 
Knox.  To  the  two  latter,  and  also  to  Mr.  Archer,  the 
general's volunteer  aid  dc!  camp, they  gave  . the  rank  of 
captain.  The  clemency1  shewn  to  the  Vanquished,  was 
•universally  applauded.  The  customs  of  war,  and  the 
recent  barbarities  at  Fairfield  and  Nqrwalk,  would  have 
been  an  apology  for  the  conquerorsj  had  they  put  the 
whole 'garrison  to  th&  Sword: but  the  assailants^  no;  less 
generous  than  braved  <>ased4o  destroy  as  soon'. as  then* 
adversaries '  ceased  to  resist.  Upon  the  capture  of  Sto^ 
ney-P6int)  the  victors1  turned  its-  artillery: against  Ver- 
plank's  Point,  and  fired  upon  it with  such  effect,  that 
the  shipping  in  its  vicinity  cut  their  cables  and  fell  down 
the  river,  j  As  soon  as  the  news  of  these  events  reached 
New- York,  preparations  were  instantly  ma'de  to  relieve 
the  latter  post ;  and  to  recover  the  formers  It  by  no  means 
accorded  'with  tlie  cautious  prudence  of  general  Wash- 
ington, to  risque  an  engagement  for  either  or  for  both 
of  them.  lie  therefore  removed  the  cannon  and  stores, 
destroyed  the  works,  and  evacuated  the  captured  post. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  '  regained  possession  of  Stoney- 
Point,  on  the  third  day  after  its  capture;  and  placed  in 
it  a  strong  garrison. <:.,••-•-•  1^';- 
-  Th,e  successful  enterprize  of  the;  Americans  at  Sto- 
ney-Point,  was  speedily  followed  by  another,  which 
equalled  it  in  boldness  of  design.  This  was  the 
surprize  of  the  British  garrison  at  Powles-Hook^  Jul>'  19: 
opposite  to  New- York,  which  was  effected  by  major 
Lee,  with  about  350  men.  Major  Sutherland,  the  com- 
mandant, with  a  number  of  Hessians,  got  off  safe  to  a 
small  block-house  on  the  left  of  the  fort,  but  about  30  of 
his  men  were  killed  and  160  taken  prisoners.  The  loss 
of  the  Americans  •  was  inconsiderable.  Major  Lee,  in 
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conformity  td  the  orders  he  had  received,  made  an  imme- 
diate retreat,  without  waiting  to  destroy  either  the  bar- 
racks or  the  artilleiy*'  Congress  honoured, him  with  their 
thanks,  and  ordered  a  medal  of  gold,  emblematical  of 
the*  affair  to  be  struck,  and  presented  to  him  as  a  reward 
for  bis  prudence,  address  and  bravery.?  They  also 
passed  resolutions,  applauding :  bis  humanity, ,  and  ex- 
pressing their;  high  sense  of  the  good;  conduct  of  his 
troops,  and  at  the  same  time,  ordered  a  considerable  do- 
•iiative  in  money,  to  be  distributed  amangthem.  '  ;  ; 
«  These  advantages  were  more  than  counterbalanced, 
by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by  the  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, ou  a  British  post ;  at  Penobscot.  ;'  Colonel 
Maclcane,  by  the  direction"  of  sir  Henry  Clinton,  landed 
*:  with  a  detachment  of  650  men  from  Halifax,  on 
Jlire  16'  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot  river,  in  the  eastern 
confines  of  New- England,  and  proceeded  soon  after  to 
construct  a  fort  in  a  well  chosen  situation.  This  occa- 
sioned an  alarm  at  Boston.  To  counteract  the  establish- 
ment of  the  post,  vigorous"  measures  were  resolved  upon. 
That  armed  vessels,  transports  and  sailors  might  be  se- 
cured for  an  ■  expedition,  which  was  immediately  pro- 
jected for  this  purpose,  an  embargo  for  forty  days  was 
laid  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  on;  all  their  shipping, 
A  considerable,  armament,  consisting,  of  18  armed  ves- 
sels^ besides  transports,  was  .fitted  oul.;with  extraordina- 
ry  expedition,  and  put  under  the  command  of  commo- 
dore Saltonstal.  The  largest  vessel '  in  this  fleet,  was 
the  Warren  of  32  guns,  18  and  12  pounders.  The 
others  varied  from  24  to  12  guns.  A  body  of  land  forces 
commanded  by  general  Lovel,  embarked  on  this  expedi- 
tion.  On  the  25th  of  July,  the  American  fleet,  consist- 
ing of  37  sail  appeared  oiFPenobscqt.  Colonel  Macleane 
bad  four  days  before  gained  information  of  what  was 
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intended  against  him.  This  induced  him  to  redouble  his 
exertions  in  strengthening  his  fort,  which  was  in  an  Un- 
finished state.  Two  of  the  bastions  were  untouched. 
The  remaining  two  were  in  no  part  above  4  or  5  feet 
high.  The  ditch  was  only  about  3  feet  deep.  There  was; 
no  platform  laid,  nor  any  artillery  mounted.  The  Ame- 
rican general  on  his  landing,  summoned  the  colo-  i  ! 
nel  to  surrender,  which  being  refused,  he  pro-  July  28' 
ceeded  to  erect  a  battery  at  the  distance  of  750  yards. 
A  cannonading  commenced,  and  was  kept  up  for  about) 
a  fortnight,  but  without  ,  any  considerable  effect.  While 
the  besiegers  were  making  preparations  for  an  assault, 
which  they  had  in  immediate  contemplation,  sir  George 
Collyer  appealed  full  in,  view,  with  a  squadron  for  the 
relief  of  the  garrison.  He  had  sailed  from  San-  V->-; 
dy-Hook,  on  hearing  of  the  intended  attack  on  Auff' 
colonel  Macleane's  party,  and  in  about  eleven  days  ar- 
rived in  the  river  Penobscot.  His  marine  force  consist- 
ed of  the  Raisonable  of  6*  guns,  and  five  frigates.  The 
Americans  at  first  made  a  shew  of  resistance,  but  they 
intended  no  more  than  to  give  the  transports  time  to 
move  up  the  river,  that  the  troops  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  landing,  and  making  their  escape.  The  supe- 
rior force  and  weight  of  metal  of.  the  Raisonable  was 
irresistable,  and  the  escape  of  the  Americans  was  im- 
practicable. A  general  flight  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
general  chase  on  the  other  took  place.  Sir  George  de- 
stroyed and  took  17  or  18  armed  vessels.  The  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  sailors  had  to  return  a  great  part  of 
their  way  by  land,  and  to  explore  their  route  through 
thick  woods.  ,.,  r>  v       ■ ,  ;. ' ;, 

•>;Whilc  .the  war  languished  as  to  great  objects  in  the 
country  .where  it  originated,  it  was  raging  on  a  new 
element  ahd-?  involving  distant  couutries^in  its  wide 
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spreading  flame.  Hostilities  between  the  fleets  of  France  ' 
and  Great-Britain,  were  carrying  on  in  both  the  Indies/ 
and  in  the  European  seas,  as  well  as  onthe coast  of 
America.  His  most  catholic  majesty  was  also,  about 
this  time,  induced  to  take  a  decided  part  with  France 
against  Great-Britain. 

To  the  surprize  of  many,  the  marquis  D'Alniodovar, 
June  16  the  Spanish  ambassador,  delivered-  a  manifesto 
to  lord  viscount  Weymouth,'  amounting  to  a  de- 
claration of,  war  against  Great-Britain.  This  event  had 
often  been  predicted  by  the  minority  in  the  British  par- 
liament, but  disbelieved  by  the  minis  try.  The  latter 
reasoned  "that  Spain  could  have' no  interest  in  joining 
their  adversaries.— That  she  had  colonies  of  her  own, 
and  could  not  set  so  bad  an  example  to  them,  as  to  give 
any  countenance  to  the  Americans^  It  was  also  said  that 
Spain,  was  naturally  attached,  to  Great-Britain,  and 
unable  to  enter  into  war."  They  were  so  far  imposed 
upon  by  their  eagerness  to  effect  the  conquest  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  believe  that  to  be  true  which  they; 
wished  to  be  so.  The  event  proved>  that  the  politics  of 
sovereign  powers,  are  not  reducible  to  fixed  principles. 
Sometimes  one  interest  clashes  with  another,  and  it  is 
not  always  the  case  that  the  strongest  preponderates. 
Whether  the  influence  of  the  French  counsels,  or  the 
prospect  of  recovering  Gibraltar,  Jamaica  and  the  two 
Floridas,  or  the  pressure  of  recent  injuries  determined, 
the  court  of  Spain  to  adopt  this  measure,  it  is  impossi-- 
ble  with  certainty  to  decide,  but  circumstances  make  it 
probable,  that  the  hope  of  regaining  Gibraltar  and  Jamai- 
ca, was  the  principal  inducement. 

The  situation  of  Great-Britain  was  at  this  time  truly 
distressing.  She  was  weakened  and  distracted  in  a  do-? 
mestic  contest,  in  which  victory  produced  no  advantages; 
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but  defeat  ,all  its  natural  effects..  In  the  midst  of  this 
wasting  <  contest,  in  which  her  ability  to  reduce  her  re- 
volted .colonies,  though  without  foreign  aid,  was  doubt* 
ful,  she  Was  suddenly  involved  in  a  new  and  much  more 
dangerous  war  with  one  of  the' .  greatest ,  powers  in 
Europe.  At  this  very  time  while  she  was  engaged  in 
this  double  warfare,  against  old  friends  and  old  ene- 
mies, his  most  catholic  majesty  added  his  force  to  that 
of,  her  numerous  foes. 

Mn  this  situation  a-direliction  of  the  American  war 
was  recommended  by  some  leading  characters  in  the  na- 
tion, but  every  proposition  of  that  kind  was  overruled) 
and  assurances  from  both  houses  of  parliament  were 
given  to  his  majesty  "  to  support  him  in  carrying  on  the 
war  against  all  his  enemies."  ...  ,  ,  >  :  v  t "  '.~ 
r:  From  these  events,  which .  only  affected  the  United 
States  as  far  as  they  encreased  the  embarrassments  of 
Great-Britain,  I  return  to  relate  the  transactions  which 
took  place  within  their  own  limits.  In  the  year  1779, 
though  the  war  was  .carried  on  for  little  more  than  dis- 
tress or  depredation  in  the  northern  states,  the  reesta- 
blishment  of  British  government  was  seriously  attempt- 
ed in  Carolina  and  Georgia.  After  the  reduction  of  Sa- 
vannah, a  great  part  of  state  of  Georgia  was  restored 
to  the  king's  peace.  The  royal  army  in  that  quarter 
was  strengthened  by  a  numerous  reinforcement  from 
East-Florida,  and  the  whole  was  put  under  the  com- 
mand .  of  major  general  Prevost.  The  force  then  in 
Georgia  gave  a  serious  alarm  to  the  .adjacent  states. 
There  were  at  that  time  but  few  continental  troops  in 
Georgia  or  South-Carolina,  and  scarce  any  in  North - 
Carolina,  as  during  the  late  tranquillity  in  the  southern 
states,  they  had  been  detached  to  serve  in  the  main  ar- 
my commanded  by  general  Washington.  A  body  of  mi- 
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iitia  was  raised  and  sent  forward  by  North-Carolina  to 

her  neighbours.^ 
biit  not  iill  they  had  retreated  out  of  Georgia,  and  taken 
post^  in  South-Carollnai- Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1778,  general  Lincoln,  at  the  request  of  the  delegates 
of  Sonth-Caroliria,  was  appointed  by  congress,  to  take 
tl»e  command  of  their  southern  army.  ;  •"•■•■<fK 
.  :  This  consisted  only  of  a-  few  hundred  continentals. 
To  supply  the  deficiency  of  regular  soldiers,  a  consid- 
erable body  of  militia  was  ordered  to  join  him,  but  they 
added  much  move  to  his  numbers  than  to  his  effective 
force.  ■         '* "h-:.y  /: 

They  had  not  yet  learned  ine  implicit  obedience  ne- 
cessary for  military operations.  Accustomed  to  activity 
on  their  farms,  they  could  hot  bear  the  languor  of  an 
encampment.  Having  grown  up  in  habits  of  freedom 
and  independence,  they  reluctantly  submitted  to  martial 
discipline.  The  royal  army  at  Savannah  being  rein- 
forced by  the  junction  of  the  troops  from  St.  Augustine; 
was  in  condition  to  extend  their  posts.  Their  first  ob- 
ject was  to  take  possession  of  Port-Royal,  in  Sonth- 
Carolina.  Major  Gardiner,  with  two  hundred  men  being 
detached  with  this  view,  landed  on  the  island,  but  gene- 
ral Moultrie,  at  the  head  of  an  equal  number  of  Ame- 
ricans, in  which  there  were  only  nine  regular  soldiers,' 
attacked  and  drove  him  off  it.  This  advantage  was 
principally  gained  by  two  field  pieces,  which  were  well 
ierved  by  a  party  of  Charleston  militia  artillery. :  The 
British  lost  almost  all  their  officers.  The  Americans  had 
eight  men  killed  and  32  wounded.  Among  the  former,' 
was7  lieutenant  Benjamin  "Wilkins,  an  artillery  officer 
of  great  merit,  and  a  citizen  of  distinguished  -  virtue, 
whose  early  fall  deprived  a  numerous  family  of  their 
chief  support.  He  was  the  first  officer  of  Soiith-Caroli- 
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na  who  lost  his  life  in  supporting  its  independence. 
This  repulse  restrained  the  British  from  attempting  any; 
immediate  enterprise  to  the  northward  of  Savannah, 
but  they  fixed  posts  at  Ebenezer  and  Augusta,  and  ex- 
tended  themselves  over  a  great  part  of  Georgia.^  They 
also  endeavoured  to  strengthen  themselves  by  reinforce? 
ments  from  the  torics,  in  the  western -settlements  ,o£ 
Georgia  and  Carolinia.  .   .  ~ 

•  Emissaries  were  sent  among  the:  inhabitants  of  -that 
description,  to  encourage  them,  to  a  general  insurrection, 
they  were  assured  that  if  they  embodied  and  added  their 
force  to  that  of  the  king's  army  in  Georgia,  they  would 
have  such  a  decided  superiority  as  would  make  a  speedy 
return  to  their  homes"  practicable,  on  their  own  terms. 
Several  hundreds  of  them  accordingly  rendezvoused,  and 
set  off  to  join-  the  royal  forces  at  Augusta.  .Among  those 
who  called  themselves  loyalists,  there  were  many  of  the 
most  infamous  characters.  Their  general  complexion  was 
that  of  a  plundering  banditti,' more  solicituous  for  booty, 
than  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  their  royal  mastery 
At  every  period  before  the  war,  the  western  wilderness 
of  these  states  which  extended  to  the  Mississippi,  afford- 
ed an  asylum  for  the  idle  pr  disorderlyj  who  disrelisTi-. 
ed  the  restraints  of  civil  society.  While  the  war  raged, 
the  demands  of  militia  duty  and  of  taxes  contributed 
much  to  the  peopling  of  those  remote  -settlements,  by 
holding  out  prospects  of  exemption  from  the  controul  of 
government.  Among  these  people  the  royal  emissaries 
had  successfully  planted  the  standard  of  loyalty,  and  of 
that  class  was  a  great  proportion  of  those,  who  in  the 
upper  country  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  called  them- 
selves the  king's  friends.  They  had  no  sooner  embodied 
and  began  their  march  to  join  the  royal  army  at  Augus- 
ta, than  they  commenced,  such  a  scene  of  plundering  of 
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the  defenceless  settlements  through  -which  they  jpassed, 
as  induced  the  orderly  inhabitants  to  turn  out  to  oppose 
them.  Colonel  Pickens,  with  about  300  men  of  the  latter 
character,  immediately  pursued,  and  came  up  w  ith  them 
near  Kettle  creek.  ,-•  An  action  took  place,  which  ;'lasted 
three  quarters  of.  an  hour.  "The  tories  were  totally  rout- 
ed. About  forty  of  them  were  killed,  and  in  that  number 
was  their  leader  colonel  Boyd,  who  had  been  secretly 
employed  by  British  authority  to  collect  and  head  them. 
By  this  action  the  British  were  disconcerted.  The  tories 
were  dispersed.  Some  ran  quite  off.  Others  went  to  their 
homes,  and  cast  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  their,  coun- 
try. These  were  tried  by  the  laws  of  South-Carolina  for 
offending  against  an  act  called  the  sedition  act,  which 
had  been  passed  since  the  revolution ;  for  the  security  of 
the  new  government;  Seventy  of  them  were  condemned 
to  die,  but  the  sentence  was  only  executed  on  five  of 
their  ringleaders.  . .  -•- .  •'.  '  ' 

As  the  British  extended  their .  posts  on  the  ,  Georgia 
aide  of  Savannah  river,  general  Lincoln  fixed  encamp- 
ments at  Black-Swamp,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Augus- 
ta on  the. Carolina  side.  From  these  posts  he  formed  , a 
plan  of  crossing  into  Georgia,  with  a  view  of  limiting 
the  British  to  the  low  country,  near  the  ocean.  In  the 
execution  of; this  design,  general  Ash  with  1500  North- 
Carolina  militia  and  a  few  regular  troops,  after  crossing 
the  river  Savannah,  took  a  position  on  Briajc  creek;  but 
in  a  few  days  he  was;surprized  by  lieutenant  colonel 

v*  Prevost,  who  having  made  a  circuitous  march  of 
t ■%  about  50  miles,  came  unexpectedly  on  his  rear 
with  about  900  men.  the  militia  were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, and  fled  at  the  first  fire.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  Americans  were  killed,  and  1  <o%  were  taken.  Few 
had  any  chance  of  escaping  but  by  crossing  the  Savan. 
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■»  riah>  iii  attempting  which  many  wore  drowned.  Of  those 
who  got  off  safej  a  great  part  returned  home.  The  huni-; 
ber  that  rejoined  the  American  camp  did  not  exceed  450  • 
men. "  The  few  continentals  under  colonel  Elbert  made 
a  brave  resistance,  but  the  survivors  of  them,  with  their 
gallant  leader,  were  at  last  compelled  to  surrender.  This 
event  deprived  genera!  Lincoln  of  one  fourth  of  his  num- 
bers, and  opened  a  communication !  between  the  British, 
the  Indians,  and  the  tories  of  North  and  South-Cai'o- 

Unexperienced  in  the  art  of  war,  the  Americans  were 
subject  to  those  reverses  of  fortune,  which  usually  attend 
young  soldiers.  Unacquainted  with  military  stratagems, 
deficient  in  discipline,  ■  and  not  thoroughly  broken  to  ha- 
bits of  implicit  obedience,  they  were  often  surprized,  and 
had  to  learn  by  repeated  misfortunes  the  necessity  of 
subordination,  and  the  advantages  of  watchfulness  and 
discipline.  Their  numbers  in  the  field,  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  European  wars,  must  appear  inconsid- 
erable; but  such  is  the  difference  of  the  state  of  society 
and  of  the  population  in  the  old  and  new  world,  that  in 
America,  a  few  hundreds  decided  objects  of  equal  mag- 
nitude of  those  which  in  Europe  would  have  called  into 
the  field  as  many  thousands.?  The  prize  contended  for 
was  nothing  less  than  the  sovereignty  of  three  millions 
of  people,  and  of  five  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land, 
and  yet  from  the  remote  situation  of  the  invading  pow- 
ers, and  the  thin  population  of  the  invaded  states,  espe- 
cially itfthe  southern  extreme  of  the  union,  this  momentu- 
ous  question  was  materially  affected  by  the  consequences 
of  battles,  in  which  only  a  few  hundreds  engaged. 

The  series  of  disasters  which  had  followed  the  Ame- 
rican arms  since  the  landing  of  the  British  near  Savan- 
nah, occasioned  well  founded  apprehensions  for  the 
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safety  of  the  adjacent  states;  The  militia  of  South-  i 
Carolina  was  therefore  put  on  a  better  footing,  and  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  was  raised.  John  Rutlcdge,  a  Caro- 
linan  of  most  distinguished  abilities,  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  government  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and 
in  imitation  of  the  ancient  republic;  of  Rome,  invested, 
in  conjunction  with  his  council,  with  dictatorial  powers. 
By  virtue  of  his  authority,  he  convened  a  large  body 
of  the  militia  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  that  they 
might  be  in  constant  readiness  to  march  whithersoever 
public  service  required.,  The  original  plan  of  penetrat- 
ing into  Georgia  was  resumed.  Part  of  the  American 
force  was  stationed  on  the  north  side  of  the  Savannah, 
at  Purrysburgh  and  Black-swamp,  while  general  Lin- 
coln and  the  main,  army  crossed  into  Georgia,  near  Au- 
gusta. General  Prevost  availed  himself  of  the  critical 
moment,  when  the  American  army  had  ascended  150 
miles  towards  the  source  of  the  Savannah,  and  crossed 
into  Carolina  over  the  same  river  near  its  mouth,  with 
about  2400  men.  A  considerable  body  of  Indians, 
whose  friendship  the  British  had  previously  secured, 
were  associated  with  the  British:  on  this  expedition. 
The  superior  British  force  which  crossed;  Savannah 
river,  soon  compelled  general  Moultrie,  who  was  charg- 
ed with  the  defence  of  South-Carolina,  to  retire.  Lin- 
coln on  receiving  information  of  these  movements,  de- 
tached 300  of  his  light  troops  to  reinforce  Moultrie,  but 
proceeded  with  his  main  army  towards,  the  capital  of 
Georgia.  He  was  induced  to  pursue  his  original  inten- 
tion, from  an  idea  that,  geueral  Prevost  meant  nothing 
more  than  to  divert  him  by  a  feint  on  Carolina,  and  be- 
cause his  marching  down  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Savannah,  would  cause  very  little  additional  delay  in 
repairing  to  its  defence.  When  Lincoln  found  that  Pre- 
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vest  was  seriously  pushing  for  Charleston,  he  recrossecl 
the  Savannah  arid  pursued  him.  The  British  proceeded 
iti  their  inarch  by  the  main  road  near  the*  sea  coast>  with 
hut  little  opposition,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Amerii 
cans  retreated  before  them  towards  Charleston.'-  General 
Moultrie,  who  ably  conducted  this  retreat,  had  no  caval- 
ry* to  check  the  advancing  foe.  Instead  of  his  receiving 
reinforcements  from  the  inhabitants,,  as  he  marched 
through  the  country,  he  was  abandoned  by  many  of  the 
militia,  who  went  to  their  homes.  •  Their  families  and 
property  lay  directly  in  the  route  of  the  invading  army. 
The  absence  of  the  main  army  under  Lincoln,  the  re- 
treat of  Moultrie,  the  plunderihgs  and  devastations  of 
the  invaders,  and  above  all  the  dread  of  the  Indian  sav- 
ages which  accompanied  the  royal  army,  diffused  a  gen- 
eral panic  among  the ; inhabitants.-  The  terror  of  each 
individual  became  a  source  of  terror  to  another.  From 
the  influence  of  these  causes,  many  "were  induced  to  •  ap- 
ply for  British  protection.  New  converts- to  the  royal 
standard ;  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
their  protectors,  by  encouraging  them  to  attempt  the  re- 
duction of  Charleston.  Being  in  their  power,  they  were 
more  anxious  to  frame  intelligence1  On  the idea  of  what 
was  agreeable,  than  of  what  was:  true  i  They  represent- 
ed the  inhabitants  as  being  generally  tired  Of  the  war, 
and  wishing  for  peace  at  all  events.  They  also  stated 
that  Charleston  was  incapable  of  jnuch  resistance. 
These  circumstances  combined  with  the  facility  with 
which  the  British  marched  through  the  country,  induced 
general  Prevost  to  extend  his  plan  and  push  for  Charles- 
ton. Had"  he  designed  it  at  first,  and  continued  his 
march  with  the  same  rapidity  with  which  it  was  begun, 
the  town  Would  probably  have  been  carried  by  a  coup- 
de-hmin,  but  he  hatted  two  or  three  days  when  advanced 
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hear  half  the  distance.  I  In  that  interval  every , prepara-* 
tion  Avas  made  by  the. South  Carolinians,  for  the  defence 
of  th  eir  capital. .  i  3  Alii  the  hoii  ses  inf ;  its  suburbsr<  were 
burnt/'.  Lines  ahdi  abbatis  :  were,  in  a  few  days,  .carried 
across  the  peninsula  between  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers, 
and  cannon:  were  mounted  at  'proper  intervals  on  its 
whole  extent;  •  Though  this  visit. ;of  thef  BritisJi,;  and 
especially  an  -attack  on  the  land  side,  was  unexpected, 
yet  in  a  few  days  great  preparations  were  made,  and  a 
force  of  3300.  men  assembled  in  Charleston  for  its;  de- 
fence. :'.-;  ::'v.  '■:-  '.„■  vvr.-;  ■;.  7'tVh-/..  )■■<,:  'v v >'-.;^:"t ■  j 
The  main  body  and  baggage  of  the;  British  army, 
being  left  on  the  south  side  of  Ashley  river,:  an  advanced 
detachment  of 900 men,  crossed  the  ferry  and  appeared  be- 
■  ;  f;  fore  the  town.   In  the  mean  time  Lincoln  was 
■?f*y ^marching  forward  as  fast  as  possiblej  for  the  relief 
of  Charleston,  but  as  his  arrival  was  doubtful  and  the  cri^ 
sis  hazardous,  to  gain  time  was  a  matter  of  consequence. 
A  whole  day  was  therefore  spent  in  the  exchange  of 
flags.  Commissioners  from  the  garrison  Were  instructed 
"■to  "propose,  a  neutrality  during  the  war  between  Greats 
Britain  and  America,  and  that  the  question  whether  the 
state  shall  belong  to- 'Great-Britain,  or  remain  one  of  the 
United  States,  be  determined  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  these  powers.'^;  The  British  commanders  r  re? 
fused  this  advantageous  offer,  alleging  that  they  did  not 
come  in  a  legislative  capacity,  and  insisted  that  as  the 
inhabitants  and  others  were  in  arms,  they  should  sur- 
render prisoners  of  war.  This  being  refued,  the  garri- 
son prepared  for  an  immediate  assault,  but  this  was  not 
attempted.  About  this  time  major  Benjamin  Huger,  com- 
manding a  party  without  the  lines,  was  by  mistake  kill- 
ed by  his  countrymen^  This  was:  a  loss  indeed.  The 
liberality,  generosity  and  public  spirit,  which  distinguish- 
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ed  him  as- a  citizen,  added  to  great  political  arid  military 
talents,  rendered  his  untimely  death  the  subject  of  uni- 
versal regret.  By  his  fall  the  country  was  deprived  of 
one  of  its  firmest  and  most  useful  friends,  and  the  army 
lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  Prevost  knowing  by 
an  intercepted  letter,  that  Lincoln  was  coming  on  bis 
rear,  retreated  from  Charleston,  and  filed  off  with  his 
whole  force  from  the  main  to  the  islands  near  the  sea, 
that  he  might  avoid  being  between  two  fires.  Both  ar- 
mies encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston*  watching 
each  others  motions  till  the  20th  of  June,  when  an  at- 
tack was  made  with  about  1&00  Americans  oil  6  or  700 
of  the  British,  advantageously  posted  at  Stono  ferry. 
The  latter  had  redoubts  with  a  line  of  communication) 
and  field  pieces  in  the  intervals*  and  the  whole  was  sei 
cured  with  an  abbatis.  By  a  preconcerted  plan,  a  feint 
Was  to  have  been  made  from  James  island,  with  a  body 
of  Charleston  militia*  at  the  moment  when  general  Lin- 
coln began  the  attack  from  the  main,  but  from  misman- 
agement, they  did  not  reach  their  place  of  destination 
till  the  action  was  over.  The  attack'was  continued  for 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and  the  assailants  had  the 
advantage,  but  the  appearance  of  a  reinforcement,  to 
prevent  which  the  feint  from  James  island  was  intended, 
made  their  retreat  necessary.  The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  150.  Among  the 
former  was  colonel  Roberts,  an  artillery  officer  of  dis- 
tinguished abilities.  Having  been  bred  to  arms  in  his 
native  country,  England,  he  had  been  particularly  ser- 
viceable in  diffusing  military  knowledge  among  the  less 
informed  American  officers.  In  the  short  interval,  be- 
tween his  being  wounded  and  "his  dying,  he  was  visited 
on  the  field  of  battle  by  his  son  captain  Roberts,  of  his 
own  regiment.  The  expiring  father  presented  his  sword 
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to  his  son,  with  an  exhortation  to  behave  worthy  of  it, 
and  to  use  it  in  defence  of  liberty  and  his  country.  After 
a  short  conversation*  he  desired  him  to  return  to  his  pro- 
per station,  adding  for  reason,  "  that  there  he  might  be 
useful,  but  to  him  he  could  be  of  no  service." 

Immediately  after  this  attack,  the  American  militia, 
impatient  of  absence  from  their  homes,  returned  to  their 
plantations,  and  about  the  same  time  the  British  left  the 
islands  adjacent  to  Charleston,  retreating  from  one  to 
another,  till  they  arrived  at  Port-Royal  and  Savannah. 
A  considerable  garrison  was  left  at  the  former  place, 
under  colonel  Maitland,  but  the  main  body  went  to  Sa- 
vannah. ;      ^  ;,;>-......  ;.- 

This  incursion  into  South-Carolina  contributed  very 
little  to  the  advancement  of  the  royal  cause,  but  added 
much  to  the  wealth  of  the  officers,  soldiers  and  follow- 
ers of  the  British  army,  and  still  more  to  the  distresses 
of  the  inhabitants..  The  forces  under  the  command  of 
general  Prevost  spread  themselves  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  richest  settlements  of  the  state,  and  where 
there  are  the  fewest  white  inhabitants  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  slaves.  There  was  much  to  attract,  and  but 
little  to  resist  the  invaders.  Small  parties  visited  almost 
every  house,  and  unopposed  took  whatever  they  chose. 
They  not  only  rifled  the  inhabitants  of  household  furni- 
ture, but  of  wearing  apparel,  money,  rings  and  other 
personal  ornaments.  Every  place,  in  their  line  of  march, 
experienced  the  effects  of  their  rapacity.. 

Soon  after  the  affair  at  Stono,  the  continental  forces, 
under  the  command  of  general  Lincoln  retired  to  Shel- 
don, a  healthy  situation  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaufort.  Both 
armies  remained  in  their  respective  encampments,  till  the 
arrival  of  a  French  fleet  on  the  coast,  roused  the  whole 
country  to  immediate  activity. 
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Count  B'Estaing  having  repaired  and  victu- !A_^  ^ 
ailed,  his  fleet  at  Boston,  sailed  for  the  West-In- 
dies, and  on  the  same  day  commodore  Hothani  with  five 
men  of  war,  a  bomb  vessel  arid  some  frigates/set  out  from 
New-York  to  convoy  a  number  of  transports  with  gen« 
eral  Grant,  arid  5000  men  to  the  same  theatre  of  naval 
operations.  v ■  * 

The  British  took  St.  Lucia,  and  count  D'Estaing  took 
St.  Vincents  and  Grenada,-  Soon  After  the  re-  ^  30 

duction  of  the  latter,  the  count  retired  to  Cape  

Francois.  Having  received  instructions  from  the  jujv 
king  his  master  to  act  in  concert  with  the  United  r1?79-  1 
States  forces,  and  being  strongly  solicited  by  general 
Lincoln,  president  Lownds,  governor  Rutledge,  and 
Mr.  Plombard,  consul  of  France  in  Charleston,  he  sail- 
ed for  the  American  continent  with  expectation1  of  ren- 
dering essential  service,  in  operating  against  the  c  t  f 
common  enemy.  He  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Geor- 
gia,  with  a  fleet  consisting  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  two 
of  fifty  guns  and  eleven  frigates.  "His  appearance  was  so 
unexpected  that  the  Experiment  man  of  war,  of  50  guns, 
commanded  by  sir  James  Wallace,  and  three  frigate!s, 
fell  into  his  hands.  ■ 
r   As  soon  as  his  arrival  on  the  coast  was  known,  gen- 
eral Lincoln  with  the  army  under  his  command,  march- 
ed for  the  vicinity  of  Savannah,  and  orders  were  given 
for  the  militia  of  Georgia  and  South-Carolina  to  rende^ 
vous  near  the  same  place.  The  British  were  equally  dil- 
igent in  preparing  for  their  defence.  Great  numbers  were 
employed  both  by  day  and  night,  in  strengthening  and 
extending  their  lineSi  The  American  militia,  flushed  with 
the  hope  of  speedily  expelling  the  British  from  their 
southern  possessions,  turned  out  with  an  alacrity  which 
far  surpassed  their  exertions  m  the  preceding  campaign. 
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D'Estaing  before  the,  arrival  of  Lincoln  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  town  to  the  arms  of  France.  Prevost  in 
his  answer  declined  surrendering  on  a  general  summons, 
and  requested  that  specific  terms  should  be  proposed,  to 
which  he  would  give  an  answer.  The  count  replied  that  it 
Was  the  partofthebesiegedto  propose  terms.  Prevost  then 
asked  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  for  24  hours,  for  pre- 
paring proper  terms;  This  was  inconsiderately  granted. 
Before  the  34  hours  elapsed,  lieutenant  colonel  Mait- 
land  with  several  hundred  men  who  had  been  stationed 
at  Beaufort,  made  their  way  good  through  many  obsta- 
cles, and  joined  the  royal  army  in  Savannah.  The  gar- 
rison, encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  so  respectable  -a  force, 
determined  on  resistance.  The  French  and  Americans, 
who  formed  a  junction  the  evening  after,  were  therefore 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  storming  or  besieging  the  gar? 
rison.  The  resolution  of  proceeding  by  siege  being  a- 
dopted,  several  days  were  consumed  in  preparing  for  it, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  works  of  the  garrison  were 
hourly  strengthened  by.  the  labour  of  several  hundred 
negroes,  directed  by  that  able  engineer  major 
°f  4'  Moncrief.  The  besiegers  opened  with  nine  morr 
tars,  thirty-seven  pieces  of  cannon  from  the  land  side* 
and  fifteen  from  the  water.  Soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  cannonade,  Prevost  solicited  for  leave  to  send  the 
women  and  children  out  of  town,  but  this  was  refused. 
The  combined  army  suspected  that  a  desire  of  secreting 
the  plunder,  lately  taken  from  the  South-Carolinians, 
was  covered  under  the  veil  of  humanity.  It  was  also 
presumed  that  a  refusal  would  expedite  a  surrender.  On 
a  report  from  the  engineers,  that  a  considerable  time 
would  be  necessery  to  reduce  the  garrison  by  regular 
approaches,  it  was  determined  to  make  an  assault.  This 
measure  was  forced  on  count  B'Estaing  by  his  marine 
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officers,  who  had  remonstrated  against  his  continuing  to 
risque  so  valuable  a  fleet  on  a  dangerous  coast,  in  the 
hurricane  season,  and  at  so  great  a <  distance  from  the 
shore,  that  it  might  be  surprized  by  a  British  fleet,  com- 
pletely repaired  and  fully  manned,  In  a  few  days  the 
lines  of  "the  besiegers  might  have  been  carried  into  the 
works,  of  the  besieged,  but  under  these  critical  circum- 
stances, no  farther  delay  could  be  admitted.  To  assault 
or  raise  the  siege  was  the  alternative,  Prudence  would 
have  dictated  the  latter,  but  a  sense  of  honour  determin- 
ed the  besiegers  to  adopt  the  former.  Two  feints  ■  " 
were  made  With  the  country  militia,  and  a  real  0chl' 
attack  on  Spring-hill  battery  early  in  the  morning,  with" 
3500  French  troops,  600  continentals,  and  350  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Charleston.  These  boldly  marched  up  to 
the  lines,  under  the  command  of  D'Estaing  and  Lincoln, 
but  a  heavy  and  well  directed  fire  from  the  batteries,  and 
a  cross  fire  from  the  gallies,  threw  the  front  of  their  col- 
umns into  cob  fusion.  Two  standards  were  nevertheless 
planted  oh  the  British  redoubts.  A  retreat  of  the  assail- 
ants was  ordered,  after  they  had  stood  the  enemy's  fire 
for  55  minutes.  Count  D'Estaing  and  count  Pulaski  were 
both  wounded,  the  former  slightly,  but  the  latter  mortal- 
ly.: Six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  the  French,  and 
upwards  of  200  of  the  continentals  and  militia,  were  kill  - 
ed  or  wounded.  GrenerarPrevost,  lieutenant  colonel  Mait- 
land,  and  major  Mdncrief,  deservedly  acquired  great 
reputation  by  this  successful  defence.  The  force  of  the 
garrison  was  between  S  and  3000,  of  which  about  150  . 
were  militia:  .  The  damage  sustained  by  the  besieged 
was  trifling,  as  they  fired  from  behind  works,  and  few  of 
the  assailants  fired  at  all.  Immediately  after  this  unsuc- 
cessful assault,  the  militia,  almost  universally^  went  to 
their  homes.  Count  D'Estaing  reimbarked  his  troops  and 
artillery,  and  left  the  continent, 
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While  the  siege  of  Savannah  was  pending,  a  remark- 
able enterprize  was  effected  by  colonel  John  White  of 
the  Georgia  line.  Captain  French  had  taken  post  with 
about  100  men  near  the  river  Ogechee,  some  time  before 
the  siege  began.  There  were  also  at  the  same  place,  for- 
ty sailors  on  board  of  five  British  vessels,  four  of  which 
were  armed.  All  these  men,  together  with  the  vessels 

v  and  130  stand  of  arms,  were  surrendered  tocolo- 
°ct  nel  White,  captain. Elholm  and  four  others,  one 
of  which  was  the  colonel's  servant.  On  the  preceding 
night,  this  small  party  kindled  a  number  of  fires  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  adopted  the  parade  of  a  large  encamp- 
,  meut.  By  thesey  and  a;  Variety  of  deceptive  stratagems, 
captain  French  was  fully  impressed  with  an  opinion, 
that  nothing  but  an  instant  surrender,  in  conformity  to 
a  peremptory  summons,  could  save  his  men  from  being 
cut  to  pieces  by  a  superior  force.  rHe  therefore  gave  up, 
without  making  any  resistance.     •  ^  r 

This  visit  of  the  fleet  of  his  most  christian  majesty  to 
the  coast  of  America,  though  unsuccessful  as  to  its  main 
object,  was  ,  not  without  utility  to  the  United  States.  It 
disconcerted  the  measures  already  digested  by  the  Brit- 
ish commanders,  and  caused  a  considerable  waste  of  time, 
before  they  could  determine  on  a  new  plan  of  operations. 
It  also  occasioned  the  evacuation  of  Rhode-Island.  But 
this  was  of  no  advantage  to  the  United  States.  For,  of 
'  all  the  blunders  committed  by  the  British,  in  the  course 
of  the  American'  war,  none  was  greater  than  their  sta- 
tioning near  6000  men  for  two  years  and  eight  months,  on 
that  island,  where  they  were  lost  to  fcvery  purpose  of 
cooperation,  and  where  they  could  render  very  little 
more  service  to  the  royal  cause,  than  could  have  been 
obtained  by  a  couple  of  frigates  cruising  in  the  vicinity. 
The  siege  being  raised,  the  continental  troops  retreat- 
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ed  over  the  river  Savannah.  The  vicissitudes  of  an  au- 
tumnal atmosphere  made  a  severe  impression  on  the  ir- 
ritable fibres  of  men,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  deject- 
ed by  defeat.  In  proportion  to  the  towering  hopes,  with 
which  the  expedition  was  undertaken,  was  the  depres- 
sion of  spirits  subsequent  to  its  failure.  The  Georgia  ex- 
iles, who  had  assembled  from  all  quarters  to  repossess 
themselves  of  their  estates,  were  a  second  time  obliged 
to  flee  from  their  country  and  possessions.  The  most 
gloomy  apprehensions  respecting  the  southern  states* 
took  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  people. 

'Thus  ended  the  southern  campaign  of  1779*  without 
*  any,  thing  decisive  on  either  side^  •  After  one  year,  in 
which  the  British  had  overrun  the  state  of  Georgia  for 
150  miles  from  the  sea  coast,  and  had  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  lines  of  Charleston,  they  were  reduced  to  their 
original  limits  in  Savannah.  All  their  schemes  of  coop, 
eration  with  the  tories  had  failed,"  and  the  spirits  of  that 
class  of  the  inhabitants,  by  successive  disappointments, 
were  thoroughly  broken.  .: 

The  campaign  of  1779  is  remarkable  for  the  feeble, 
exertions  of  the  Americans.  Accidental  causes,  which 
had  previously  excited  their  activity^  had  in  a  great'  mea- 
sure ceased  to  have  influence.  An  enthusiasm  for  liberty 
made  them  comparatively  disregard  property,  and  brave, 
all  danger  in  the  first  years  of  the  war.  The  successes- 
of  their  arms  near  the  beginning  of  177%  and  the  hopes 
of  capturing  Burgoyne's  army  in  the  close  of  it,  together 
with  the  brisk* circulation  of  a  large  quantify  of  paper 
money  in  good  credit,  made  that  year  both  active  and 
decisive.  The  flattering  prospects  inspired  by  the  all?- 
ance  with  France  in  1778?  banished  all  fears  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  revolution,  but  the  failure  of  every  scheme  of 
cooperation  produced  a  despondency  of  mind  uufavour- 
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able  to  great  exertions.  Instead  of  driving  the  British  out 
of  the  country,  as  the  Americans  Mainly  presumed,  the 
campaign  of  1778  and  1779?  ■terminated  without  any  di- 
rect  advantage  from  ..  the  French  fleet  sent  to  their  ,  aid. 
Expecting  too  much  from  their  allies,  and  then  failing  , 
in  these  expectations,  they  were  less  prepared  to  prose- 
cute the.  war  from  their  tovvn  resources,  than  they  would 
have  been  had .  B'Estaing  not  touched  on  their  coast 
Their;  ^my.:  >vas  reduced  in  its  numbers,  and  badly 
cloathedi  ;  In  the  .  first  years  of  the  war  the  mercantile 
character  vvas  lost  in  the  military  spirit  of  the  times,  but 
in  the  progress  of  it  the  inhabitants,  cooling  in  their  en- 
thusiasm^, gradually  returned  to  their  former  habits  of  * 
lucrative  business.  This  made  a  distinction  between  the 
army  and  the  citizens,  and  was  unfriendly  to  military 
exertions;  -  While  several  foreign  events  tended  to  the 
embarrassment  of  Great-Britain,  and  indirectly  to  ;the 
establishment  of  ■independente,  a  variety  of  internal 
causes  relaxed  the  exertions  of  the  Americans^  and  for  a 
time  made  it  doubtful,  whether  they  would  ultimately 
Be.  independent  citizens  or -  conquered  subjects;;  Among 
these,  the  daily  depreciation  of  their  bills  of  credit  held 
a  distinguished  preeminence.  •  This  so  materially  affected 
every  department  as  to /merit  a  particular  discussion. 
The.  subject,  to  prevent  eta  interruption  of  the;  thread  of 
the  narrative,  is  treated  of  in  a  separate  appendix. 
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'    *  •       ,  APPENDIX,      .  v>   ,  4 

Of  Continental  Paper  Currency.  ■  f 

In  the  modern  mode  of  making  war,  money  is  not  lees 
essential,  than  valour  in  the  field,  or  wisdom  in  the  cabi- 
net. The  deepest  purse  decides  the  fate  of  contending 
nations,  ad  often  as  the  longest  sword.  It  early  occurred 
to  the  founders  of  the  American  empire,  that  the  esta- 
blished revenues  of  Great-Britain,  must  eventually  over* 
balance  the  sudden  and  impetuous  sallies  of  men  contend- 
ing for  freedom,  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  without  i 
the  permanent  means  of  defence;  but  how  to  remedy  the 
evil,  puzzled  their  wisest  politicians.  Gold  and  silver, 
as  far  as  was  known,  had  not  a  physical  existence  in  the 
country,  in  any  quantity  equal  to  the  demands  of  war, 
nor  could  they  be  procured  from  abroad,  as  the  channels 
of  commerce  had  been  previously  shut,  by  the  voluntary 
association  of  congress  to  suspend  foreign  trade*  Ameri- 
ca having  never  been  much  taxed  in  any  direct  way,  and 
being  without  established  governments,  and  especially 
as  she  was  contending  against  what  was  lately  lawful 
authority,  could  not  immediately  proceed  to  taxation.  Be- 
sides, as  the  contest  was  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  the 
laying  on  of  taxes  adequate  to  the  exigences  of  war,  even 
though  it  had  been  practicable, 'would  -have  been  impoli- 
tic; The  only  plausible  expedient,  in  their  power  to 
adopt,  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit  representing  specie, 
under  a  public  engagement  to  be  ultimately  sunk  by  equal 
;  taxes,  or  exchanged  for  gold  or  silver.  This  practice  had 
been  familiar  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies,  and 
.  under  proper  restrictions  had  been  found  highly  advan- 
tageous. Their  resolution  to  raise  an  army  in  June  i77&> 


was  tlicreforc  followed  by  another  to  emit  bills  of  credit; 
to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  dollars;  To  that  sum, 
on  the  25th  of  the  next  month,  it  was  resolved  to  add 
another  million'.  For  their  redemption  they  pledged  the" 
confederated  colonies,  and  directed  each  colony  to  find 
waysand  means  to  sink  its  proportion  and  quota  in  four 
annual  payments,  the  first  to  be  made  on  or  before  the 
last  of  November  1779-  That  time  was  fixed  upon  from 
an  expectation,  that  previous  to  its  arrival,  the  contest 
would  be  brought;  to  a  conclusion.  On  the  29  th  of  No- 
vember, 1775-,  an  estimate  having  been  made  by  congress 
of  the  public  expenses  already  incurred  or  likely  to  be  in- 
curred, in  carrying  on.  their  defence  till  the  10th  of  June, 
1776,  it  was  resolved  to  emit  a  farther  sum  of  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  to  be  redeemed  as  the  former  'by  four  an- 
nual payments,  the  first  to  be  made  on  or  before  the  last 
day  «f  November,  1783.  •  w  -. 
:%  It  was  at  the  same  time  determined,  that  the  quotas 
of  bills  to  be  redeemed  by  each  colony,  should  be  in  a  rela- 
tive proportion  to  their  respective  numbers  of  inhabitants. 
This  estimate  was  calculated  to  defray  expenses  to  the 
10th  of  June,  1776,  oh  the  idea  that  an  accommodation 
would  take  place  before  that  time.  Hitherto  all  arrange- 
ments, both  for  men  •  and  money,  were  temporary,  and 
founded  on  the  supposed  probability  of  a  reconciliation. 
Early  in  -I776,  congress  obtained  information,  that  Great- 
Britain  had  contracted  for  1 6,000  foreign  mercenaries,  to 
be  sent  over  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  America,  This 
enforced  the  necessity  of  extending  their  plan  of:  defence, 
beyond  the  10th  of  the  next  June.  They  therefore  on  the 
17th  of  February  1776V  ordered  four  millions  of  dollars 
to  be  emitted)  and  oh  the  9th  of  May  and  the  22d  of  July 
following,  emitted  ten  million's  more  on  the  same  security. 
Such  was  the  animation  of  the  times,  that  these  several 
emissions,  amounting  in.  the  agregate  to  20  millions  of 
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dollars>'  circulated  for.several  rnontl%witUoi}t  any  deprer 
eMion,  and  commanded  the  resources  of  the;  country  for 
public  service,  equally with  the  same  sum  of  gold;  oivsik 
-Yer.  •  The  United  •  Statcsjderived  for  a-  considerable  time, 
aa''  much  benefit  from  this<«paper  creation^  of,  thek  0^01, 
though  without  any?  'established  funds  for  it§  support  or 
redemption,  as  wouldi  Shave  resulted  from  a  free  *gift  of 
as  many  Mexican!  dollars.  Whi|e  ih&  .ministry  of  Eng- 
land were  puzzling  themselves  for  new  taxes,  and  funds 
on  which  to  raise  their  supplies,  congress  raised  theirs 
by  resolutions*  directing  paper  of  no  intrinsic- yalue  to  be 
struck  off  in  form  of  prpmissory  notes.  But  there  was  a 
point  both  in  time  and  quantity  beyond  which  this  con- 
gressional alcbymy  ceased  to  operate.  That  time  was 
about  18  months  from  the  date  of  their/  first  emission^ 
and  that  quantity  about  20  millions  of  dollars.      , ;  , 

Independence  ;  being  declared  in  the  second  year  of 
the  war,  and  the  object  for  which  arms  wcrp  at  first  asT 
sumed.  being  changed,  it  was  obvious  that  more  money, 
must  be  procured,  and  equally  so,  that  bills  of  credit 
were  multiplied  beyond  a  reasonable  sum  for  circulation, , 
they  must  necessarily  depreciate.  It  was  therefore,  on 
the  3d  of  October  ^776,  resolved  to  borrow  five  millions 
of  dollars,  and  in  the  month  following  a  lottery,  was  set1 
on  foot  for  obtaining  a  farther  sum  on  loan.  The, 
expenses  of  the  war  were  so  great,  that  the  money 
arising  from  both,  though  considerable,  was  far  short  of ; 
.a  sufficiency.  The  rulers  of  America  thought  it  still  pre- 
mature to  urge  taxation.  They  therefore  reiterated  the 
expedient*  of  farther  emissions.  The  ease  with  which 
the  means  of  procuring  supplies  were  furnished  by 
striking  off  bills  of  credit,  and  the  readiness  of  the  peg- 
pie  to  receive  them,  prompted  congress  to  multiply  them . 
beyond  the  limits  of  prudence.-  dimin^ 


Value  was  the  unavoidable  consequence.  This'  at  first 
was  scarcely  perceivable,  butit  daily  increased.  The 
zeal  of  the  people  nevertheless  so  far  overbalanced  the 
nice  mercantile  calculations  of  interest,  that  the  cam- 
-paigns  of  1778  and  1777  were  not  affected  by"  the  de- 
preciation of  the  paper  currency.  Congress  foresaw  that 
this  could  not  long  be  the  case..  It  was  therefore,  on  the 
22d  of  November  1777,  recommended  to  the ,  several 
states  to  raise  by  taxes  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars, 
'  for  the  service  of  the  year  1778..        v     "   <„■  ;  ,; 

Previously  to  this  it  had  been  resolved  to  borrow 
larger  sums,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  lenders,  it 
was  agreed  to  pay  the  interest  which  should  accrue 
thereon  by  bills  of  exchange,  payable  in  France,  out  of 
the  monies  borrowed  there  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States.  This  tax  unfortunately  failed  in  several  of  the 
states.  From  the  impossibility  of  procuring  a  sufficiency 
of  money  either  from  loans  or  taxes,  the  old  expedient  of 
farther  emissions  was  reiterated  ;  but  the  value  decreas* 
ed  as  the  quantity  increased.  Congress,  anxious  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  increase  of  their  bills  of  credit,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  fund  for  reducing  what  were  issued,  called  upon 
the  states  on  the  first  of  January  1779,  to  pay  into/the 
continental  treasury  their  respective  quotas  of  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  service  of  that  year,  and  of 
six  millions  annually  from  and  after  the  year  1779?  as  a 
fund  for  reducing  their  early  emissions  and  loans,,  Such 
bad  been  the  mistaken  ideas,  which  originally  prevailed, 
of  the  duration  of  the  contest,  that  though  the  war  was 
raging,  and  the  demands  for  money  unabated,  yet  the 
period  was  arrived  which  had  been  originally  fixed 
upon  for  the  redemption,:  of  the  first  emissions  of  con? 
gress. -s  I ;>S'.^'-}\.;  it^t  (]t 3.rii±*\k  "tr^'iv;-  -:r  - 
>  \.  Iu  addition  to  these  15  millions  called  for  on  the  let 
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of  January  1779>  the  states  were  on-  the:.; 21si<)f . >Iay 
following tailed  upon  to  furnish  for  public  service,  >\-Ith- 
"itt'thc  current  year,  their  respective  quotas  of  45  mil- 
lions'of  dollars.  Congress.wisbed.tp  ;ar.rest-(the;growing 
depreciatiblii,' and  therefore  fea^^ 

proportioned  to  the  demands  of  the  public,  and  also  to  the 
•^diminished  value  of  their  bills.  These  requisiiions,;though. 
nominally  large,  were  by  no  means  sufficient.  .Front  the 
fluctuating  state  of  the  money,  it  was  impossible  to  make 
any  certain  calculations;  for  it  was  :jiot  two  days  of.,  the 
same  value.  A  sum  which  when  demanded,\.wouldhave 
purchased  a  sufficiency  of  the;  commodities^ wanted, f&r 
the  public  service,  was  very  inadequate,  when  the  .col- 
lection was  made,  and  the  money  lodged  in  the  treasury; 
The  depreciation  began  at  different  periods  in  different 
states;  but  in  general  about  the  middle*  of  the  year  1777> 
and  progressively  increased  for.  three  or  four  years. 
Towards  the  last  of  1777j  the  depreciation  was  about 
two  or  three  fbr  one;  in  1778, it  advanced  fvom.two.  0r 
'threefdr  one,  to  five  or  six  for  one  ;  in  1779?  from  five  or. 
six  for  one  to  27  or  28  for  one;  in  1780,  from  87  to:38 
•for'  one  to  50  or  60  for  one,;  in  the  first  four  or,  five 
months,  Its  circulation  was  afterwards  partial,  but  where 
it  passed  it  soon  depreciated  to  150  for  one.  In  some 
few  parts  it  continued  in  circulation  for  the  first  fouprnr 
five  months  of  1781,  but  in  this  latter :  period  .  many 
would  hot  take  it  at  any  rate,  and  they  who;  did, '  re- 
ceived it  at  a  depreciation  of  several  hundreds  for  one. 

As  there  was  a  general  clamour  on  account  of  Ihe 
floods  of  money,  which  at  successive  periods  had  -  de- 
luged the  states,  it  was  resolved  in  October  1779,  that 
no  farther  sum  should  be  issued  on  any  account  what- 
ever, than  what,  when  added  to  the  present  sum  in.cnr- 
nutation,' would  hi  the ^wWle4te i        to  SOO-kiHions  of 
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dollars.  It  was,{tt  the/samp  {i^^^plY^d^tli^t^Qiig||«as 
should  emit  only  isucfe  ^  .pa?t jof  ,the ,  B^mjt-wafl^g  •  to 
make  up  SOOmillions^  as  should  be  ab^phitelyj  nej^sary 
for  the  puhlic  exigences^*  before  adequate ^^  3uj,p[^e|s,CQu)j[| 
be' otherwise  tobtainedj  xe}yi|^^f)i)c:^K^Bpn^p^;'$e 
exertions  df.  the  several;  §tatejj,ti/3Phis.;>va»Jp 
;'  I.  *  presented  in>,a  circular  Jetter, from -qongres^  ^q 
STr/9^'  their < constituents*,  awl  the  states, wereiearnestiy 
u  ^intreatcdf.Xo-prevent  .that  deluge,  of  evils  which 
would  flow  from  their  >  negjepting  ^toj  furnishf  adequate 
supplies  for  Jhe\  iwanfs  oft  theuc^nfed^racy.  .^The  same 
circular  letter  sfateduthe  -practicabjlityfof '^redeeming  all 
the  bills  oft  congress  at  par  with  gold  and  silver,  and  re-, 
jected  with;  indignation  the  supposition,  that  the  states 
would  ' ever  iaraish  their, ocredit  by.  violating,  public  faith. 
These  'strong  declarations  inri^yeur  of.  the  paper  cur? 
rency:,  deceived  many  to  repose  cqnfidence-in  il.tp  their 
ruinv  Subsequent  events  .compelled  congress  to  adopt 
the  -very  ;measureiin".1780?  which  in  the;  preceding  year 
they  had  sincerely- reprobated.  :  !  . 

f.  -From  the  "non-compliance  of  the  states,,  congress -was 
obliged  in  a  short  time  •  after ;  thej  date  7, pf;  their  circular 
letter  to  issue  sucli;a<  farther  quantity,  4s-  when  added* 
^previous  emissions  made  the  sum.  of  200  millions.  pf; 
dollars.  Besides  this*  immense  sunj, the  paper  emissions 
of  the  differqiit  states  amounted. to  many  millions,  which, 
mixed  AvitH  .the^cdntinBntal'money,  and  added  to  its.  de- 
preciation^ What  was- of.  little  value  before  now  became 
of.  les6.>;.The  whole  was  soon  expended,  and  yet  from 
its"  increased  depreciation,  the,  immediate  wants  of  the 
army  ^^erej  not  supplied.  ^TJie  spurce  which  for  five 
years  hadxhahled/ctangress  to  keep  an:  army  in  the  field 
being  exhausted,  general  ^Washington  rwas  reduced  for 
some  time  ft>  the  alternative  of  disbanding  his  troops,  or 
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of  supplying  them  by  a  military  force.-  He  preferred  the 
latter,  and  the  ^inhabitants  of -New- York  and: New-: Jer-v 
sey,-  though! they  felt  the  in juiy,1  saw  . the  necessity^  .and 
patiently ;  submitted.      '<'■'-■   '  ?>•'  *  >  ■'■  -  * 

The  states'  Were"  next  called-  upon  io  furnish  in  lieu 
of  money,  determinate'  quantites'  oft  ^beef/i  porky*  flouiy 
and  other  articles,  for  the  use  of  ther  army.  This  was, 
called  a  requisition  for -specific*' supplies,  or  a  taxun. 
kirid>  and  was  found  on  experiment  tb  be  so  difficult  of 
execution,  so  inconvenient,  partial,  and  expensive,  that 
it  was  speedily  abandoned.  ?« About 'this  time  congress 
resolved  upon  another  expedient;  This  was  to  issue  "a 
new  species  of  paper  money,  under  the  guarantees  of 
the  several  slates/  The  old  money  was  to  be  called  in 
by  taxes,  and  as  soon  as  brought  in  to  be  burnt,  and 
in  lieu  thereof,  one  dollar  of  the  new  was  to  be  emitted 
for  every  twenty  of  the  old, ;  so  that  when  Hhe  whole 
200  millions  were  i  drawn  in  and  cancelled,/  only"  fen 
millions  of  the  new  should  be  issued  in  their  plaGC, 
four  tenths  of  which  were  to  be  subject  to  the  order  of 
congress,  and  the  remaining  six  tenths  to  the  order  of 
the  several  states.  These  new  bills  were  to  be  redeema- 
ble in  specie  within  six  years,  and  to  bear  an  interest 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  to  be  paid  also  in  specie,  at 
ihe  redemption  of  the  bills,  or  at  the  election  of  the 
owner  annually  in  bills  of  exchange  on  the  American 
commissioners  in  Europe,  at  four  shillings  aud  six  pence, 
for  each  dollar.       :-;-:     .  1  -  ■^■:'^^:-^^:-^iSv?.:^^/-:/^;V 

From  the' execution  of  these  resolutions  it  was.  aic- 
*pected^  that  the  old  money  Would  be  ^ncelledr^tliat 
the  currency  would  be  reduced  to  a  fixed"  statidawW- 
tbat  the  states  would  be  supplied5  with  the  mean&of 
purchasing  the  specific  supplies  required-  of  them,{  arid 
that;  congress  would  be furnished  with  'efficient  money, 
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to  provide  for  the  (exigences  of  the  war.   That  these/ 
good  effects  would:  have  followed,  even  though  the  reso* 
lutions  of  congress  had  been  carried  into  execution,  is 
very  questionable ;  but  from  the  partial  compliances  of 
the  states  the  experiment  was  never  fairly  made,  and 
the  new  paper  answered  very  little  purpose.   It  was 
.hoped  by  varying  the  ground  of  credit,  that  congress 
.would  gain  a  repetition  of  the  advantages  which  re-; 
suited  from  their  first  paper  expedient,  but  these  hopes 
were  of  short  duration.  By  this  time  much  of  the  popu- 
lar enthusiasm  had  spent  itself,  and  confidence  in  pub-  -'■ ' 
lie  engagements  was  nearly  expired.  The  event  proved,, 
that  credit  is  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  sported  with, 
and  can  only  be  maintained  by  honesty  and  punctuality.; 
The  several  .expedients  proposed  by  congress  for  rais- 
ing supplies  having  failed,  a  crisis  followed  very  inte- 
resting to  the  success  of  the  revolution.  The  particulars; 
of  this  shall  be  related  among  the  public  events  of  tha 
year  1781,  in  which  it  took,  place.  Some  observations 
on-:  that  primary  instrument  of  American  independence, 
the  old  continental  bills  of  credit,  shall  for  the  present 
close  this  subject.  .:  :  .  ^ "■  ^  — 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  carried  on  the 
war,  without  something  in  the  form,  of  money.  There 
was  spirit  enough  in  America  to  bring  to  the  field  of- 
battle  as  many  of  her  sons/  as  would  have  out-number- 
ed the  armies  of  Britain,  and  to  have  risqued  their  fate- 
on  a  general  engagement;  but  this  was  the  very  thing 
"they  ought  to  avoid.  Their  principal  hope  lay  in  evacu- 
ating, retreating,  and  protracting  to  its  utmost  length  » 
war  of  posts.  The  continued  exertions  necessary  for 
this  species  of  defence,  could  not  be  expected  from 
the  impetuous  sallies  of  militia.-  .  A  regular  permanent 
army  became  necessary.  Though  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
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times  might  have  dispensed  with  present  pay,  yet  wiih- 
oiit  at  least  as  much  money,  as  would  support  them' 
in  the  field,  the  most  patriotic  army  must  have  dis- 
persed. •  •  '  ;  • 
/  The  impossibility  of  the  Americans  procuring  gold 
and'  silver  even  for  that  purpose,  doubtless  weighed 
with  the  British  as  an  encouragement/  to  bring  the  con- 
troversy to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  What  they  knew 
could  not  be  done '  by  ordinary  means  was  accomplished 
by  those  which  were  extraordinary;  Paper  of  no  in- 
trinsic value  was  made  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  to.  support  the  expenses  of  five 
campaigns.  This  was  in  some  degree  owing  to  a  pre- 
vious' confidence,  which  had  been  begotten  by  honesty 
and  fidelity,  in  discharging  the  engagements  of  'govern- 
ment. From  New- York  to  Georgia  there  never  had 
been  in  matters  relating  to  money,  an  instance  of  a 
breach  of  public  faith;  In  the  scarcity  of.gold  and  sil- 
ver, many  emergences  had  imposed  a  necessity  of  emit- 
ting bills  of  credit.  These  had  been  uniformly  and 
honestly  redeemed.  The  bills  of  congress  being  thrown 
into  circulation,  on  this  favourable  foundation  of  public 
confidence,  Were  readily  received.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  contributed  to  the  same  effect.  That  the  en- 
dangered liberties  of  America  ought  to  be  defended, 
and  that  the  credit  of ■  their  paper  was  essentially  tieees^ 
sary  to  a-proper  defence,  were  opinions  engraven  on  the ' 
hearts  of  a  great  majority  of  the  citizens.  It  Was  there- 
fore a  point  of  honour,'  arid  considered  as  a  part  of  du- 
ty, to  take  the  bills  freely  at  their  full  value.  Private 
gain  was  then  so  little  regaided>  that  the  whig  citizens 
were  willing  to  run  all  the  hazards  incidental  to  bills 
of  credit,  rather  than-  injure  the  cause  of  their  couhtry" ; 
by  undervaluing  its  money.  Every  thing  human  has  its 

VOL.  II.  •         N,  . 
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limits.  While  the  credit  of  the  money  was  well  sup- 
ported by  public  confidence  and  patriotism,  its  value 
diminished  from  the  increase  of  its  quantity.  Repeated 
emissions  begat  that  natural  depreciation,  which  results 
from  an  excess  of  quantity.  This  was  helped  on  by  va- 
rious causes,  whicli  affected  the  credit  of  the  money. 
The  ehemy  very  ingeniously  counterfeited  their  bills, 
and  indastriously  circulated  their  forgeries  through  the 
United  States.  Congress  allowed  to  their  public  agents 
a  commission  on  the  amount  of  their  purchases.  '  Instead 
of  exerting  themselves  to  purchase  at  a  low  price,  they 
had  therefore  an  interest  in  giving  a  high  price  for  every 
thing.   So  strong  'was;  the  force  of  prejudice,  that  the 
British  mode  of  supplying  armies  by  contract,  could 
not  for  a  long  time  obtain  the  approbation  of  congress. 
While  these  causes  operated,  confidence  in  the  public 
was' abating,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  fervour  of 
patriotism  winch  disregarded  interest  was  daily  declin- 
ing. To  prevent  or  retard  the  depreciation  of  their  paper 
money,  congress  attempted  to  prop  its  credit  by  means 
which  wrecked  private  property,  and  injured  the  morals 
of  the  people  without  answering  the  end  proposed. 
They  recommended  to  the  states  to  pass  laws  for  regu- 
lating the  prices  of  labour,  manufacture  and  all  sorts  of 
commodities,  and  for  confiscating  and  selling  the  estates 
of  tories,  and  for  investing  the  money  arising  from  the 
sales  thereof  in  loan- office  certificates.  As  many  of  those 
who  were  disaffected  to  the  revolution  absolutely  refus- 
ed to  take  the  bills  of  congress  even  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  war,  when  the  real  and  nominal  value  was  the 
same.  With  the  view  of  counteracting  theirmachinations, 
congress  early  recommended  to  the  states  to  pass  laws 
for  making  the  paper  money  a  legal  tender,  at  their 
nominal  value  in  the  discharge  of  bona  fide  debts, 
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though  contracted  to  he  paid  iu  gold  or  silver.  With  the 
same  views,  they  farther  recommended  that  laws  should 
be  passed  by  each  of  the  states,  ordaining  that  "wln> 
soever  should  ask  or  receive  more,  in  their  bills  >of  ere?.  ^ 
dit  for?  gold  or  ■<  silver  or  any  species:  of  inoney  whatso- 
ever,  than  the  nominal  sum  thereof  in  .Spanish  dollars,: 
or  more  in  the  said  bills  for  any  commodities  whatso-" 
ever,  than  tlie  same  could  be  .purchased  from*  the  same 
person  in  gold  and  silver,  or  offer  to  sell  any  commodi- 
ties for  gold  or  silver,  and  refuse  to  sell  the  same  for 
the  said  bills,  shall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the'  United ,  States,,  and  forfeit  the  property;  so- 
sold  or  offered  for  sale:"  The  laws  > which  were  passed 
by  the-  states,  for  regulating  the  , prices  of  labour  and! 
commodities,;  were  found  on  experiment,  to  be  visionary; 
and^impracticable.  They  only  operated  on  the  patriotic 
few,  who  were  disposed  to  sacrifice  every  tiling  in  th& 
cause  of  their  country;  and  who  implicitly  obeyed  every 
mandate  of  their  rulers.  Others  disregarded  them,  and: 
either  refused  to  part  with  their  commodities,  or  de- 
manded and  obtained  their  own  prices,  v..'-'.;. 

These  laws  in  the  first  instance,  made  an  artificial 
scarcity,  and  had  they  not  been  repealed,  would  soon- 
have  made  a  real  one,  for  men  never  exert  themselves, 
unless  they  have  the  fruit  of  their  exertions  secured  to 
them,  and  at  their  own  disposal.        ^  i 

The  confiscation  and  sale  of  the  property  of  tones, 
for  the  mosi^  part,  brought  but  very  little  into  the  public 
treasury.  The  sales  were  generally  made  for  credit^  and 
by  the  progressive  depreciation,what  was  dear  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase,  was  very  cheap  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment. The  most  extensive  mischief  resulted  in  the  pro- 
gress, and  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  laws,  which  made  the  paper  bills  a  tender,  in 
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the  discharge  of  debts  contracted  payable  in  gold  or  sil- 
ver. When  this  measure  was  first  adopted,  little  or  no 
injustice  resulted  from  it,  for  at  that  time  the  paper  bills 
were  equal,  or  nearly  equal  to  gold  or  silver,  of  the  same-, 
nominal  sum.  In  the  progress  of  the  war,  when  deprer 
ciation  took  place,  the  case  was  materially  altered.  Laws 
Which  were  originally  innocent,  became  eventually  the 
occasion  of  much  injustice.  ,  :  .o-     ■>".  '• 

The  aged  who  had  retired  from  the  scenes  of  active 
business,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  found  their 
substance  melting  away'  to  a.  mere  pittance,  insufficient 
for  their  support.  iThetwidow,  who  lived  comfortably  on 
the  bequests  of  a  deceasdd  husband,  experienced  a  frus- 
tration of  all  his  well  .meant  tenderness.  The  laws  of,  the 
country  interposed,  and  compelled  her  loreceive  a  shil- 
ling where  a  pound  was  her  due.  The  blooming  fvirgui 
who  had  grown  up  with;  an:  unquestionable';  titlet  to  ^li- 
beral patrimony,  was  legally  stripped  of-every  thing  but 
her  personal  charms  and  virtues,  The  hapless  orphan, 
instead  of  receiving  from  the  hands  of  an  executor,,  a  com- 
petency to  set  out  in  business,  was  obliged  to  give  a  (final 
discharge  on  the  payment  of  six  pence  in  the  pound.  In 
many  instances,  the  earnings  of  a  long  life  of  care  and 
diligence,  were,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  reduced  to 
a  trifling  sum.  A  few  persons  escaped  these  calamities, 
by  secretly  transferring  their  bonds,  or  by  flying  from 
the  presence  or  neighbourhood  of  their  debtors.  The 
evils  which  resulted  from  the  legal  tender  of  these  pa- 
per bills,  were  foreign  from  the  intentions  of  congress, 
and  of  the  state  legislatures.  It  is  but  justice  to  add  far- 
ther, that  a  great  proportion  of  them  flowed  from  igno- 
rance. Till  the  year  1780,  when  the  bills  fell  to  forty 
for  one,  it  was  designed  by  most  of  the  rulers  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  believed  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people,  that 
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the  whole  sum  in  circulation  ''would  be  appreciated  by  a 
reduction;  of  its  quantity,  so>  as  finally  to  be  equal  to  gold 
or  silver.'  <  In  every  department  of  government-  the  Amer- 
icans' erred'  from  ignorance,  but  iff  *  none'*  d&muchy  as  in 
that  which  related  to  money, '  r-w'?:'.-  ■r.vhw.  v;i\r-^ -./\t;.v 
Suchi\vere  the e  vite' which  resulted from-'  papermoriey; 
On  the  other  hand,' it  was  the  occasion  of  good  to  many. 
It  was  at  all  times  the  poor  man's  friend,  While  it  was 
current,  all  kinds  of  labour  very:  readily  found  their  re^ 
ward.  In  the  first  years  of  the  war^none  were  idle  from" 
want  Of  employment,  :■  and1  none  were .  employed,  without 
having -it  in  their  power  to  obtain:  ready  payment  for 
their  services,  To  that  class  of  people,,  whose  daily  la- 
bour was  their  support,  the  depreciation  was  no  disad- 
vantage. Expending  their  money  as  fast  as  they  received 
it,  they  always  got  its  full  value;  The  reverse-  was  the 
case  with  .the  rich,  or  those  who  were  disposed  to  hoards 
ing.  No  agrarian  law  ever  had  a  more  extensive  opera- 
tion, than  continental  money,'  That  for  which  the  Grac- 
chi lost  their  lives  in  Home,'  was  peaceably  effected  in 
the  United  States,  by  the  legal  tender  of  these  depreci- 
ating bills.  The  poor  became  rich,  and  the  rich  became 
poor.  Money  lenders,  and  those  whose  circumstances 
enabled  them  to  give  credit,'were  essentially  injured; 
All  that  the  money  lost  in  its  value}  was  so  much  taker? 
from  their' capital,  but  the  active  and  industrious  indem- 
nified themselves,  by  conforming  the  price  of  their  ser- 
vices to  the  present  state  of  the  depreciation.  The  expe- 
rience of  this  time,  inculcated  on  youth  two  salutary  les- 
sons, the  impolicy  of  depending  on  paternal  acquisitions, 
and  the  necessity  of  their  own  exertions.  They  who  were 
in  debt,  and  possessed  property  of  any  kind,  could  easi- 
ly make  the  latter  extinguish  the  former.  Every  thing 
that  was  useful,  when  brought  to  market,  readily  found 
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a  purchaser.  A  hog  or  two  would  pay  for  a  slave ;  a  few 
cattle  for  a  comfortable  house;  and  a  good  horse  for  an 
improved  plantation.  A-  small  part  of  the  productions  of 
a  farm,  would  discharge  the  long  outstanding  accounts 
due  from  its  owner.  The  dreams  of  the  golden  age  were 
realized  to  the  poor  man  and.  the  debtor,  but  unfortu- 
nately what  these  gained,  was  just  sa  much  taken  from 

Others. 'j->}::;-^J:  ^i^lA ,7*:  :;;iv;!.^:v      , ^ 

:  >  The  evils  of  depreciation  did  not  terminate  with  the 
war;  They  extend  to  the  present- houiv, That  the  help- 
less  part  of  the  community  were  legislatively  deprived 
of  their  property,  was  among  the  lesser  evils,  which  re- 
sulted from  the  legal,  tender  of  the  depreciated .  bills  of 
credit;  The  iniquity  of  the  laws,  estranged  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  citizens  from, the  habits  and  love5  of  justice. 

The  nature  of  obligations  was  so  far  changed,  that  he 
was  reckoned  the  honest  man,  who  from  principle  delay- 
ed paying  his  debts..  The  mounds  which  government 
had  erected,  to  secure  the  observance  of  honesty  in  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  man  with  man,  were  broken 
down.  Truth,  honour,  and  justice  were  swept  away  by 
the  Overflowing  deluge  of  legal  iniquity,  nor  have  they 
yet  assumed  their  ancient  and  accustomed  seats.  Time 
and  industry  have  already  in  a/great  degree,  repaired 
the  losses  of  property,  which  the  citizens  sustained  dur- 
ing the  war,  but  both  have  hitherto  failed  in  effacing  the 
taint  which  was  then  communicated  to  their  principles, 
nor  can  its  total  ablution  be  expected  till  a  new  genera- 
tion arises,  unpractised  in  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers. 
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CHAPTER  XVHI. 

Of  Indians,  and  Expeditions  into  the  Indian  country. 

When  the  English  colonies  were  first  planted  in 
North- America/ the  country  was  inhabited  by  numerous 
tribes  of  Indians,  who  principally  supported  themselves 
by  the  spontaneous  productions  of  nature.  The  arts  and 
arms  of  Europeans  soon  gave  them  an  ascendency  Over 
such  untutored  savages.  Had  the  latter  understood  their 
interest,  and  been  guided  by  a  spirit  of  union,  they  would 
soon  have  expelled  the  invaders,  and  in  that  case  they 
might  now  be  flourishing  in  the  possession  of  their  an- 
cient territories  and  independence.  By  degrees  the  old 
inhabitants  were  circumscribed  within  narrower  limits, 
and  by  some  strange  fatality,  their  numbers  "have  been 
constantly  lessening.  The  names  of  several  nations  who 
in  the  last  century  boasted  of  several  thousands,  are  now 
known  only  to  those  who  are  fond  of  curious  researches. 
Many  are  totally  extinct,  and  others  can  shew  no  more 
than  a  few  straggling  individuals  the  remnants  of  then- 
fallen  greatness.  That  so  many  tribes  should,  in  so  short 
a  time,  lose  both  their  country  and  their  national  exis- 
tence, is  an  event  scarcely  to  be  paralelled  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Spiritous  liquors,  the  small  pox,  and  an 
abridgment  of  territory,  .to  a  people  whose  mode  of  life 
needed  an  extensive  range,  evils  which  chiefly  resulted 
from  the -neighbourhood  of  Europeans,  were  among  the 
principal  causes  of  their  destruction.  The  reflections 
which  may  be  excited  by  reviewing  the  havoc  made 
among  the  native  proprietors  of  this  new  world,  is  in 
some  degree  alleviated  by  its  counterpart.  While  One  set 
of  inhabitants  was.  insensibly  dwindling  away,  another- 
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improving  in  the  arts  of  civil  and  social  life,  was  grow- 
ing in  numbers,  and  gradually  filling  ,  up  their  places. 
As  the  emigrants  from  Europe,  and  their  dependents 
extended  their,  possessions  on  the  sea  coast,  the  Abori- 
gines retired  from  it.  By  this  gradual  advance  of  the  one 
and  retiring  of  the  other,  the  former  always  presented 
an  extensive  frontier,  to  the  incursions  of  the  latter.  The 
European  emigrants  from  an  , avidity  for  land,  the  pos- 
session of  which  is  the  ultimate  object  of  human  avarice, 
were  prone  to  encroach  on  the  territories  of  the  Indians, 
while  the  Indians  from  obvious  principles  of  human  na- 
ture, beheld  with  concern  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
proprietors  circumscribed  in  their  territory  by  the  descen- 
dants of  those  strangers,  whom  their  fathers  had  permit- 
ted to  reside  among  them.  From  these  causes  and  espe- 
cially from  the  licentious  conduct  of  disorderly  indivi- 
duals of  both  Indians  and  white  people,  there  were  fre- 
quent interruptions  of  the  peace  in  their  contiguous  settle- 
ments. In  the  war  between  France  and  England,  which 
commenced  in  1755,  both  parties  paid  assiduous  attention 
to  the  Aborigines.  The  former  succeeded  in  securing  the 
greatest  number  of  adherents,  but  the  superior  success 
of  the  latter  in  the  progress,  and  at  the,  termination  of 
the  war,  turned  the  current  of  Indian  affections  and  in- 
terest in  their  favour.  When  the  dispute  between  Great- 
Britain  and  her  colonies  began  to  grow  serious,  the  friend- 
ship of,  the  Indians  became  a  matter  of  consequence  to 
both  parties.  Stretching  for  fifteen  hundred  miles  along 
the  whole  north-western  frontier  of  the  colonies,  they 
were  to  them  desirable  friends  and  formidable  enemies. 
As  terror  was  one  of  the  engines  by  which  Great-Britain 
intended  to  enforce  the  submission  of  the  colonies,  no- 
thing could  be  more  conducive  to  the  excitement  of  this 
passion,.. than  the  cooperation  of  Indians.  Policy,  not 
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cruelly,  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  expedient  :  but  it  was 
of  that  over  refined  species  which  counteracts  itself;  In 
the  competition  for  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  the 
British  had  advantages  far  superior  to  any  which  were 
possessed  by  the  colonists.  The  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Canada,  an  event  which  had  only  taken  place  about 
thirteen  years  before,  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
many  of  the  savages,  and  had  inspired  them  with  high 
ideas  of  the  martial  superiority  of  British  troops;  The 
first  steps  taken  by  the  congress  to  oppose  Great-Britain^ 
put  ,  it  out  of  their  power  to  gratify  the  Indians.  Such 
was  the  effect  of  the  non-importation  agreement  of  ' 
While  Great-Britain  had  access  to  the  principal  Indian, 
tribes  through  Canada  on  the  north,  and  the  two  Floridas 
on  the  south,  and  was  abundantly  able  to  supply  then? 
many  wants,  the  colonists  had  debarredthemselves  from 
importing  the  articles  which  were  necessary  for  the  In* 
dian  trade.      "'ir/v\ ;     ■-.'••-v!  ■        :      V ■ 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  colonies,  that  since  the. 
peace  of  Paris,  1763,  the  transactions  with  the  Indians 
had  been  mostly  carried  on  by  superintendents  appoint- 
ed and  paid  by  the  king  of  Great-Britain*  These  being 
under  obligations  to  the  crown^  and  expectants  of  fur- 
ther favours  from  it,  generally  used  their  influence  with 
the  Indians  in  behalf  of  the  mother  country,  and  against 
the  colonies.  They  insinuated  into  the  minds  of  the  un- 
informed savages,  that  the  king  was  their  natural  pro- 
tector against  the  iencroaching  colonists,  and  that  if  the 
latter  succeeded  in  their  opposition  to  Great-Britain, 
they  would  probably  next  aim  at  the  extirpation  of  their 
red  neighbours.  By  such  representations,  seconded  with 
a  profusion  of  presents,  the  attachment  of  the  Indians 
Was  preengaged  in  support  of  the  British  interest.  . 

The  Americans  were  not  unmindful  of  the  savages 
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on  their  frontier.  They  appointed  commissioners  to  ex- 
plain to  them  the  grounds  of  the  dispute^  and  to  culti- 
vate their  friendship  by  treaties  and  presents.  They  ens 
deavoured  to  persuade  the  Indians  that  the  quarrel  was 
by  no  means  relative  to  them,  arid  that  therefore,  they 
should  take  part  with  neither  side.       H  •  y 

For  the  greater  convenience  of  managing  the  inter- 
course between  the  colonies  and  the  Indians,  the  latter 
were  divided  /  into"  three  departments,  the  northern, 
southern  and  middle,  arid  commissioners  were  appoint - 
"  ed  for  each.  Congress1  also  resolved  to  import 
^"'yg  5'  and  distribute  among  them  a  suitable  assortment 
of  goods,  to  the  amount  of  40,000?.  sterling,  on 
account  of  the  United  States ;  but  this  was  not  execu- 
ted. All  the  exertions  of  congress  were  insufficient  for 
the  security  of  their  western  frontiers.  In  almost  every 
period  of  the  war,  a  great  'majority  of  the  Indians  took 
part  with  Great-Britain  against  the  Americans.  South- 
Carolina  was  among  the  first  of  the  states,  which  ex- 
perienced the  effects  of  British  influence  over  the  In- 
dians. The  Cherokees  and  Creeks  inhabit  lands,  not 
far  distant  from  the  western  settlements  of  Carolina  and 
Georgia. :  Tke  intercourse  with  these  tribes  had,  for 
several  years'  prior  to  the  American  war,  been  exclu- 
sively committed  to  John  Stuart,  an  officer  of  the  crown, 
and  devoted  to  the  royal  interest.'  His  influence,  which 
was  great,  was  wholly  exerted  iri  favour  of  Great-Bri- 
tain.;  A  plan  was  settled  by  him,  in  concert  with  the 
king's  governors,  and  other  royal  servants,  to  land  a 
royal  armed  force  in  Florida,  and  proceed  with  it  to  the 
western  frontier  of  the  southern  states,  and  there  in 
conjunction  with  the  tories  and  Indians,  to  fall  on  the 
friends  of  congress,  at  the  same  time  that  a  fleet  and 
army  should  invade  them  on  the  sea  coast.  The  whole 
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scheme  was  providentially  discovered,  »by  the  capture 
of  Moses  Kirkland,  one  of  the  principal  agents  to  he 
.employed  in  its  execution,  while  he  was  on  his  way  to 
general  Gage  with  despatches,  detailing  the  particulars, 
and  soliciting  for  the  requisite  aid  to  accomplish  it.  The 
possession  of  Kirkland  and  of  his  papers,  enabled  the 
Americans  to  take  such  steps  as  in  a  great  degree  frus- 
trated the  views  of  the  royal  servants,  yet  so  much  wras 
carried  into  effect,  that  the  Cherokees  began  their  mas- 
sacres at  the  very  time  the.  British  fleet  attacked  the  fort 
on  Sullivan's  Island.  The  undisturbed  tranquillity 
.Which,  took  place  in  South-Carolina  and  the  adjacent 
states,  after  the  British  had  failed  in  their  designs  against 
them  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1776,  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  .carrying  war  into  the  Indian  country. .  This 
was  done,  not  so  much  to  punish  what  was  past,  as  to 
prevent  all  future  cooperation  between  the  Indians  and 
British  in  that  quarter*  -  ^  "K 

Virginia,  North-Carolina,  South- Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia, each  sent  about  the  same  time  a.  considerable  ^ 
force  over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  which  tra-  ,  '  ' 
versed  the  Indian  settlements;  burned  their  towns,  and 
destroyed  their  fields  of  corn. '  Above  five  hundred  of 
the  Cherokees  were  obliged,  from  the  want  of  provi- 
sions, to  take  refuge  in  "West-Florida,  and  were  there 
fed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  government.  These 
unfortunate  misled  people  sued  for  "peace  in  the  most 
submissive  terms,  and  soon  after  assented  to  a  treaty, 
by  which  they  ceded  a  considerable  part  of  their  land 
to  South-Carolina.  The  decision  with  which  this  expe- 
dition was  conducted  intimidated  the  Cherokees  for 
some  years,  from  farther  hostilities.  Very  different :\vjia 
the.  case  of  those  Indians  who  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
the.  British  posts,  and  contiguous  tq  the  frontier  of  the 
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northern  and  middle  states.  The  presents  which  they 
continually  received  from  England,  the  industry  of  the 
British  agents,  and  the  influence  of  a  great  number  of 
American  refugees  who  had  taken  shelter  among  them, 
operating  on  their  native  passion  for  rapine,  excited 
them  to  frequent  hostile  excursions.  Colonel  John  But- 
ler, a  Connecticut  tory,  and  one  Brandt,  a  half  Indian 
by  blood,  were  the  principal  leaders  of  the  savages  in 
these  expeditions..  The  vast  extent  of  frontier,  and  re- 
mote situation  of  the  settlements,  together  with  .the  ex- 
act; knowledge  which  the  refugees  possessed  of  the 
country,  made  it  practicable  for  even  small  marauding 
parties  to  do  extensive  mischief, 

A  storm  of  Indian  and  tory  vengeance  burst 
■  juT  8i  w^h  particular  violence  on  Wyoming,  a  new  and 
flourishing  settlement  on  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna.  Unfortunately  for  the  security  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  soil  was  claimed  both  by  Connecticut 
and  Pennsylvania..  From  the  collision  ,of  contradictory 
claims,  founded  on  royal  charters,  the  laws  of  neither 
were  steadily  enforced.  In  this  remote  settlement,  where 
government  was  feeble,  the.  tories  were  under  less  con- 
troul,  and  could  easily  assemble  undiscovered.  Never- 
theless, at  one  time  27  of  them  were  taken,  and  sent  to 
Hartford  in  Connecticut,  but  they  were  afterwards  re- 
leased. These,  and  others  of  the  same  description,  in- 
stigated .by  revenge  against  the  Americans,  from  whom 
some  of.  them  had  suffered  banishment  and  the  loss  of 
property;  made  a  common  cause  with  the  Indians,  and 
attacked;  the  Wyoming  settlement  with  their  combined 
forces,  estimated  at  1100  men,  900  of  which  were  In- 
dians. The  whole  was  commanded  by  colonel  John 
Butler,  a  Connecticut  tory.  One  of  the  forts,  which  had 
been  constructed  for  the  security  of  the  inhabitants,  being 
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very  weak,  surrendered  to  his  party  ;  but  some  of  the 
garrison  had  previously  . retired  to  the  principal  fort  at 
Kingston,  called  Forty-Fort.  Colonel  John  But-  f  - : 
ler  next  demanded  the  surrender  of  that.  Colo-  July  ^' 
hel  Zebulori  Butler,  a  continental  officer  who  command- 
ed there,  sent  a  message "to  him,  proposing  a  conference 
at  a  bridge  without  the  fort.  This  being  agreed  to, 
colonel  Zebhlon  Butler,  Dennisou,  and  some  JuIy3, 
other  officers,  repaired  to  the  place  appointed,  and  they 
were  followed  by  the  whole  garrison,  a  few  invalids  ex- 
cepted. None  of  the  enemy  appeared.  The  Wyoming 
people  advanced,  and  supposed  that  the  enemy  were  re- 
tiring. They  continued  to  march  on,  till  they  were  about 
three  miles  from  the  fort.  They  then  saw  a  few  of  the 
enemy,  with  whom  they  exchanged  some  shot,  but  they 
presently  found  themselves  ambuscaded  and  attacked 
by  the  whole  body  of  Indians  and  tories.  They  fought 
gallantly,  till  they  found  that  their  retreat  to  the  fort 
was  cut  off.  Universal  confusion  then-ensued.:  Of  417 
who  had  marched  out  of  the  fort,  about  360  were  in- 
stantly slain.  No  quarters  were  given.  Colonel  John 
Butler  again  deman  ded  the  surrender  of  Forty-Fort. 
This  was  agreed  to  under  articles  of  capitulation,  by 
which  the  effects  of  the  people  therein  were  to  be  secured 
to  them.  The  garrison  consisted  of  30  men  and  200 
women.  These  were  permitted  to  cross  the  Susquehan- 
na, and  retreat  through  the  woods  to  Northampton  coun- 
ty. The  most  of  the  other  scattered  settlers  had  pre- 
viously retired,  some  through  the  woods  to  Northamp- 
ton county,  others  down  the  river  to  Northumberland 
county.  In  this  retreat,  some  of  the  women  were  deliv- 
ered of  childi'en  in  the  woods,  and  many  suffered  from 
want  of  provisions.  Several  of  the  settlers  at  Wyoming 
had  erected  good  houses  and  barns,  and  made  very  con- 
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siderable  improvements.  These  and  all  the  other  houses 
in  the  vicinity,  except  about  half  a  dozen,  were  destroy- 
ed. Their  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  were  for  the 
most  part  killed  or  driven,  away  by  the  •enemy,  v 

-  -  The  distresses  of  this  settlement  were  uncommonly 
greab  A  large  proportion  of  the  male  inhabitants  were/ 
in  one  day,  slaughtered.  In  a  single  engagement,  near 
200  women  were  made  widows,  and  a  much  greater 
number  of  children  were  left  fatherless.  • 

Soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  Wyoming  settlement, 
an  expedition  was  carried  on  against  the  Indians  by 
colonel  Butler,  x>f'the  Pennsylvania  troops;  He 

-  ° '  and  his  party  having  gained  the  bead  of  the  Dela- 
ware, marched  down  the  river  for  two  days,  and  then 
struck  across  the  country  to  the  Susquehanna.  They 
totally  burnt  or  destroyed  the  Indian  villages,  both  in 
that  quarter  and  the  other  settlements,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants escaped.  The  destruction  was  extended  for  seve- 
ral miles  on  both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna,  The  dif- 
ficulties which  colonel  Butler's  men  encountered  in  this 
expedition,  could  not  be  undergone  but  by  men  who 
possessed  a  large  share  of  hardiness,  both  of  body  and 
mind.  They  were  obliged  to  carry  their  provisions  on 
their  backs,  and  thus  loaded,  frequently  to  wade  through 
creeks  and  rivers.  After  the  toil  of  a  hard  march,  they 
were  obliged  to  endure  chilly  nights  and  heavy  rains, 
without  even  the  means  of  keeping  their  arms  dry. 

They  completed  their  business  in  sixteen  days. 
V  . '  "  About  four  weeks  after  colonel  Butler's  return, 
some  hundreds  of  Indians,  a  large  body  of  tories,  and 
about  50  regulars,  .entered  Cherry- Valley,  within  the 
state  of  New- York.  They  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  Fort  Alden,  but  they  killed  and  scalped  thirty- two 
of  the  inhabitants,  mostly  women  and  children,  and  al- 
so colonel  Alden  and  ten  soldiers. 
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An  expedition  which  was  to  have  taken  place  under  * 
Henry  Hamilton,  lieutenant  governor  of  Detroit,  fortu- 
nately for  the  Virginia  hack  settlers,  against  whom  it 
was  principally  directed,  fell  through,  in  consequence  of 
the  spirited  conduct  of  colonel  Clarke.  The  ohject  of  the 
expedition  was  extensive,  and  many  Indians  were  en- 
gaged in  it*  Hamilton  took  post  at  St.  Vincents  in  the 
winter,  to  have  all  things  in  readiness  for  invading  the 
American  settlements,  as  soon  as  the  season  of  the  yeat* 
would  permit.  Clarke,  on  hearing  that  Hamilton  had, 
weakened  himself  by  sending  away  a  considerable  part 
of  his  Indians  against  the  frontier  settlers,  formed  the 
resolution  of  attacking  him,  as  the  best  expedient  for 
preventing  the  mischiefs  which  were  designed  against 
his  country.  After  surmounting  many  difficulties,  he  ar- 
rived with  130  men,  unexpectedly  at  St.  Vincents. 

;  The  town  immediately  gave  up  to  the  Americans,  and 
assisted  them  in  taking  the  fort.  The  next  day, 
Hamilton,  with  the  garrison,  agreed  to  surrender  -"fif1 
prisoners  of  war,  on  articles  of  capitulation.  Clarke,  on 
hearing  that  a  convoy  of  British  goods  and  provisions, 
was  on  its  way  from  Detroit,  detached  a  party  of  sixty 
men,  which  met  them  and  made  prize  of  the  whole.  By 
this  well  conducted  and  spirited  attack  on  Hamilton,  his 
intended  expedition  was  nipped  in  the  bud.  Colonel 
Clarke  transmitted  to  the  council  of  Virginia,  letters  and 
papers  relating  to  lieutenant  governor  Hamilton,  Philip 
de  Jean  justice  of  peace  for  Detroit,  and  William  La'- 
mothe  captain  of  volunteers;  whom  ho  had  made  prison- 
ers. The  board  reported  that  Hamilton  had  incited  the 
Indians  to  perpetrate  their  accustomed  cruelties  on  the 
defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  United  States— had  at  the 
time  of  his  captivity  sent  considerable  detachments  of 
Indians  against  the  frontiers,1— had  appointed  a  great 
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council  of  them,;  to  meet  him  and, concert  the  operations 
of  the  ensuing  campaign— had  given  standing  rewards 
for  scalps,  and  had  treated  American  prisoners  with  cru- 
elty. They  also  reported,  that  it  appeared  that  de  Jean 
was  the  willing  and  cordial  instrument  of  Hamilton,  and 
that  Lamothe  was  captain  of  the  volunteer  scalping  par- 
ses of  the  Indians  and  tories  who  went  out  from  time  to 
time,  under  general  orders  to  spare  neither  men,  women, 
nor  children.  They  therefore,  considering  them  as  fit  ob- 
jects" on  which  to  begin  the  work  of  retaliation,  advised 
the  governor  to  put  them  in  irons— confine  them,  in  the 
dungeon  of  the  public  jail— debar  them  the  use  of  pen, 
ink  and  paper,  and  exclude  them  from  all  converse,  ex- 
cept with  their  keeper. 

•  Colonel  .Goose  Van  Schaick,  with  55  men,  marched 
from  Fort  Schuyler  to  the  Onandago  settlements, 
~  v  .  '  and  burned  the  whole,  consisting  of  about  fifty 
houses,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  provisions. 
Horses,  and  stock  of  every  kind,  were  killed.-  The  arms 
and  ammunition  of.  the  Indians,  were  either  destroyed 
or  brought  off,  and  their  settlements  were  laid  waste. 
Twelve,  Indians  were  killed,,  and  34»  made  prisoners; 
This  expedition  was  performed  in  less  than  six  days, 
and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 

In  this  manner,  the  savage  part  of  the  war  was  carried 
on  in  America.  Waste,  and  sometimes  cruelty  were  in- 
flicted and  retorted,  with  infinite  variety  of  scenes  of  hor- 
ror and  disgust.  The  selfish  passions  of  human  nature, 
unrestrained  by  social  ties,  broke  over  all  bounds  of  de- 
cency or  humanity.;  The  American  refugees,  who  had 
tied  to  the  western  wilderness,  indulged  their  passion  for 
rapine,  by  assuming  the  colour  and  dress  of  Indians.  At 
other  times  they  acted  as  guides,  and  conducted  these 
merciless  ravagevs  into  such  settlements,  as  afforded  the 
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most'  valuable  booty,  and  the  fairest  prospect  of  escape.1 
The  savages,  encouraged  by  British  presents  and  agents, 
and  led  on  by  American  refugees  well  acquainted  with 
the  country,  and  who  cloaked  the  most  consummate  vil- 
lainy under  the  specious  name  of  loyalty,  extended  their 
depredations  and  murders  far  and^leiiK^nt-^'":"^^^ 

A  particular  detail  of  the  devastation  of  property — of 
the  distress  of  great  numbers  who  escaped,  only  by  fleei 
ing  to  the  woods,  where  they  subsisted  without  covering, 
on  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth—rand  of  the 
barbarous  murders  which  were  committed  on  persons  of 
every  age  and  sex,  would  be  sufficient  to  freeze  every 
breast  with  horror. 

In  sundry  expeditions  which  had  been  carried,  orl 
against  the  Indians,  ample  vengeance  had  been  taken' 
on  some  of  them,  but-  these  partial  successes  produced 
no  lasting  benefit.  .The  few  who  escaped,  had  it  in  their 
power  to  make  thousands  miserable.  For  the  permanent 
security  of  the  frontier  inhabitants,  it  was  resolved  in  thd' 
year  1779,  to  carry  a  decisive  expedition  into  the  Indian 
country.  A  considerable  body  of  continental  troops  was 
selected  for  this  purpose)  and  put  under  the  command  of 
general  Sullivan .  The  Indians  who  form  the  confedera- 
cy of  the  six  nations,  commonly  called  the  Mohawksj 
were  the  objects  of  this  expedition.  They  inhabit  that 
immense  and  fertile  tract  of  country,  which, lies  between 
New-England,  the  middle,  states  and  the  province  of 
Canada.  They  had  been  advised  by  congress,  and  they 
had  promised  to  observe  a  neutrality  in  the  war,  but  they 
soon  departed  from  this  line  of  conduct,  The  Oneidas 
and  a  few  others  were  friends  to  the  Americans,  but  a 
great  majority  took  part  decidedly  against^hemv  Over- 
come by  the  presents  and  promises  of  sir  John  Johnson 
and  other  British  agents,  and  their  own  native  appetite 

.  VOL.  II.  p 
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for  depredation,  they  invaded  the  frontiers,  carrying 
slaughter  and  devastation  wherever  they  went.  From 
the  vicinity  of  their  settlements,  to  the  inhabited  parts  of 
the  United  States,  they  facilitated  the  inroads  of  the  more 
remote  Indians.  Much  was  therefore  expected  from  their 
expulsion.  When  generar  Sullivan  was  on  his  way  to 
the  Indian  country  he  was  joined  by  the  American  gen- 
eral Clinton,  with  upwards  of  1 000  men.  The  latter 
made  his  way  down  the  Susquehanna  by  a  singular  con- 
trivance.  The  stream "-of  water  in  that  river  was  too  low 
to  float  his  batteaux.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  he 
raised'  with  great  industry  a  dam  across  the  mouth  of 
Lake  Otsego,  which  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  river 
Susquehanna.  The  lake  being  constantly,  supplied  by 
springs  soon  rose  to  the  height  of  the  dam.  General 
Glinton  having  got  his  batteaux  ready,  opened  a  passage 
through  the  dam  for  the  water  to  flow.  This  raised  the 
river  so  high  that  he  was  enabled  to  embark  all  his  troops 
and  to  float  them  down  to  Tioga.  By  this  exertion  they 
soon  joined  Sullivan.  The  Indians  on  hearing  of  the 
expedition  projected  against  them,  acted  with  firmness. 
They  collected  their  strength,  took  possession  of  proper 
ground,  and  fortified  it  with  judgment.  General  Sullivan 
attacked  the  m  in  their  works. ,  They  stood  a  cannonade 
for  more,  than  two  hours,  but  then  gave  wray.\  This  en- 
gagement proved  decisive.  After  the  trenches  were 
forced,  the  Indians  fled  without  making  any  at- 
Aug.  29.  ^empt  ^0  ra]iy  They  were  pursued  for  some  miles 
but  without  effect.  The  consternation  occasioned  among 
them  by  this  defeat  was  so  great,  that  they  gave  up  all 
ideas  of  farther  resistance.  As  the  Americans  advanced 
into  their  settlements,  the  Indians  retreated  before  them, 
without  throwing  any  obstructions  in  their  way.  Gen- 
eral Sullivan  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  in- 
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habUed;by  the Mohawks,  And  spread/  tlesolation every 
where.  Many  settlements  in  the  form  of  towns  were  de- 
stroyed, besides  detached  habitations.  All  their  fields 
of  corn,  and  whatever  was  in  a  state  of  cultivation*  un* 
derwent  the  same  fate.  Scarce  any  thing  in  the  form  of 
•a  house  was  left  standing,  nor  was  an  Indian  to  be  seen. 
To  the  surprize  :6f  the  Americans/  they  found  the  landa 
about  the  Indian  towns  well  cultivated,  and  their  houses 
both  large  and  commodious;  The  quantity  of  corn  de- 
stroyed was  immense.  Orchards  in  which  were  several 
hundred  fruit  trees  were  cut  down,  and  of  them  many 
appeared  to  have  been  planted  for  a. long  series  of  years. 
Their  gardens  which  were  enriched  with  great  quanti- 
ties of  useful  vegetables  of  different  kinds,  were  laid, 
waste.  The  Americans  were  so  full  of  resentment  against 
the  Indians,  for  the  '  many  outrages  ;  they  had  suffered 
from  them,  and  so  bent  on  making  the  expedition  deci- 
sive* that  the  officers  and  soldiers  cheerfully  agreed  to  re. 
main  till  they  had  fully  completed;  the  destruction  of  the 
settlement..  The  supplies  obtained  in  the  country,  les<- 
sened  the  inconvenience  of  short- rations.  The  ears  of 
corn  were  so  remarkably  large,  that  many  of  them  mea- 
sured twenty-two  inches  in  length.  Necessity  suggested 
a  novel  expedient  for  pulverizing  the  grains  thereof.  The 
soldiers  perforated  a  few  of  their  camp  kettles  with  bay- 
onets. The  provisions  occasioned  -thereby  formed  a 
rough  surface,  and  by  rubbing  the  ears  of  corn  thereon, 
a  coarse  meal  was  produced,  which  was  easily  convert- 
ed into  agreeable  nourishment. 

:  In  about  three  months  from  his  setting  out,,  Sullivan 
reached  Easton  in  Pennsylvania,  and  soon  after  rejoin- 
ed the  army.  ■ 

The  Indians,  by  this  decisive  expedition,  beingmade 
to  feel  in  the  most  sensible  manner,  those  calamities  they 
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"were  wont  fo  inflict  on  others,  became  cautious  and  timid. 
The  sufferings  they  had  undergone,  and  the  dread  of  a 
repetition  of  them,  in  case '  of  their;  provoking  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Americans/  damped  the  ardour  of  their 
warriors  from  making  incursions  into  the  American  set- 
tlements. The  frontiers,  though  not  restored  to  perfect 
tranquillity,  experienced  an  exemption  from  a  great 
proportion  of  the  calamities,  in  which :  they  had  been 
lately  involved.  ^/■■Xa^.cjM'' 
Though  these  good  consequences  resulted  from,  this 
expedition,  yet  about  the  time  of  its  commencement, 
and  before  its  termination,  several  detached  parties  of 
Indians  distressed  different  settlements  in  the  United 
States. :  A  party  of  60  Indians,  and  27  white  men,  un- 
der Brandt,  attacked  the  Minisink  settlement,  and  burnt 
10  houses,  12  barns,  a  fort  and  two  mills,  and  carried 
off  much  plunder,  together  with  several  prison- 
,uly     ers.  The  militia  from  Goshen  and  the  vicinity, 
to  the  amount  of  149,  collected  and  pursued  them,  but 
with  so  little  caution  that  they  were  surprized  and  de- 
feated. About  this  time  general  Williamson  and  colonel 
Pickens,  both  of  South- Carolina,  entered  the  Indiau 
country  adjacent  to  the  frontier  of  their  state,1  burned 
and  destroyed  the  corn  of  eight  towns,  and  insisted 
upon  the  Indians  removing  immediately  from 
Aug.  22.  ^nejj.  late  habitations  into  more  remote  settle- 
ments. '"■  ■■  -;V.>;W'        .  ' 

In  the  same  month,  colonel  Broadhcad  engaged  in  a 
successful  expedition  against  the  Mingo,  Munsey,  and 
Seneca  Indians.  He  left  Pittsburgh  with  605  men,  and 
was  gone  about  five  weeks,  in  which  time  he  penetrated 
about  200  miles  from  the  fort,  destroyed  a  num- 
Auf  1  ber  of  Indian  huts,  and  about  five  hundred  acres 
of  corn.  / 
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-  The  state  of  New-York  continued  to  suffer  in  its 
frontier,  from  Indians  and  their  tory  associates. -These 
burnt  50  houses,  and  47  barns,  the  principal  ,part  of 
Canijohary,  a  fine  settlement  about  56  miles  from  Alba- 
ny.' They  also  destroyed  27  houses  at  Schoharie,  and 
20  at  Norman's  creek.  In  about  two  months  after  Aufr,l£>t> 
they  made  a  second  irruption,  and' attacked  Stone  17d:'- 
Arabia,  Canasioraga,  and  Schoharie.  At  the  same  time, 
they  laid  waste  a  great  extent  of  country  about  the  Mo- 
hawk river,  killed  a  number  of  settlers,  andmade 

.  .  .  "■  October. 

many  prisoners. 

:  •  The  Cherokee  Indians,  having  forgot  the  consequences 
of  provoking  the  Americans  to  invade  their  settle- 
ments in  the  year  1776,  made  an  incursion  into  Ninety-. 

Six  district  in  South- Carolina,  massacred  some  families, 
and  burned  several  houses.    General  Pickens  ; 

1781 

collected  a  party  of  militia,  and  penetrated  into 
their  country.  This  he  accomplished  in  fourteen  days, 
at  the  head  of  391  horsemen.  In  that  short  space,  he 
burned  thirteen  towns  and  villages,  killed  upwards  of 
40  Indians,  and  took  a  number  of  prisoners.  Not  one 
of  his  party  was  killed,  and  only  two  were  wounded. 
None  of  the  expeditions  against  the  Cherokees had 
been  so  rapid  and  decisive  as  this  one.  The  Ameri- 
cans did  not  expend  three  rounds  of  ammunition,  and 
yet  only  three  Indians  escaped  after  having  been  once 
seen.  On  this  occasion  a  new  and'!  successful  mode  of 
fighting  them  was  introduced.  The- American  militia 
rushed  forwards  on  horse  back,  and  charged  the  Indians 
With  drawn  swords.  The  vanquished  Cherokees  agaih 
sued  for  peace,  in  the  most  submissive  terms,  and  ob- 
tained it,  but  not  till  they  had  promised,  that  instead  of 
listening  to  the  advice  of  the  royalists,  instigating  them 
to  war,  they  would  deliver  to  the  authority  of  the  state 
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of  South-Carolina,  all  who  should  visit  them  on  that 
errand.  'r^j;  ■      ::>  /  J;'- :  ":-:v  \; -;,\'s' 

;  t  Towards  the  end  of  the  war,  there  was  a  bar- 
-  -  .'  '  barous  and  unprovoked  massacre  of  some  civiliz- 
ed Indians,' who  had  been  settled  near  the  Muskingum. 
These,  under  the  influence  of  some  pious  missionaries 
of  the  Moravian  persuasion,  had  been  formed  into  some 
degree  of  civil  and  religious  order.  They  abhorred  war, 
and  would  take  no  part  therein,  giving  for  reason,  that 
"The  Great  Being  did  not  make  men  to  destroy  men, 
but  to  love  and  assist  each  other."  From  a  love  of 
peace,  they  advised  those  of  their  own  colour  who  were 
bent  on  war,  to  desist  from  it.  They  were  also  led  from 
humanity,  to  inform  the  white  people  of  their  danger, 
when  they  knew  that  their  settlements  were  about  to  be 
invaded.  This  provoked  the  hostile  Indians  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  carried  these  pacific  people  quite  away 
from,Muskingum  to  a  bank  of  Sandusky  creek.  They 
finding  corn  dear  and  scarce  in  their  new  habitations, 
obtained  liberty  to  come  back  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  to  Muskingum,  that  they  might  collect  the  crops 
they  had  planted  before  their  removal.  ; 

When  the  white  people,  at  and  near  Monongahala, 
heard  that  a  number  of  Indians  were  at  the  Moravian 
towns,  on  the  Muskingum,  they  gave  out  that  their  in- 
tentions were  hostile.  Without  any  further  enquiry,  160 
of  them  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  put  to  death  these  harm- 
less, inoffensive  people,  though  they  made  no  resistance. 
In  conformity  to  their  religious  principles,  these  Mora- 
vians patiently  submitted  to  their  hard  fate,  without  at- 
tempting to  destroy  their  murderers.  Upwards  of  nine- 
ty of  this  pacific  set  were  killed  by  men,  who  while 
they  called  themselves  christians,  were  infinitely  more 
deserving  of  the  name  of  savages  than  those  whom  they 
inhumanly  murdered. 
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Soon  after  this  unprovoked  massacre,  a  party  of  the 
Americans  set  but  for  Sandusky,  to  destroy -.the-  Indian 
towns  in  that  part;  but  the  Delawarcs,  Wyandots,  and 
other  Indians,  opposed  them.  An  engagement  ensued, 
in  which  some  of  the'  white  people  were  killed,  and 
several  were  taken  prisoners.  "  Among  the  latter,  -  was 
colonel  Crawford,  and  his  son-in-law.  The  colonel  was 
sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  those  Indians,  who  were  mas- 
sacred at  the  Moravian-  towns.  The  other  prisoners 
were  put  to  death  with  the  tomahawk.  ■■/ 
'  Throughout  the  American  war,  the  desolation  brought 
by  the  Indians  on  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  Unit-1 
ed  States,  and  on  the  Indians  by  the  Americans,  were 
sufficient  to  excite  compassion  in  the  most  obdurate 
hearts^  ".  -  ■" .'-  -  ~ ':>;i'" 

Not  only  the  men  and  warriors,  but  the  women  and 
children,"  and  whole  settlements  were  involved  in  the 
promiscuous  desolations.  Each  was  made  a  scourge  to 
the  other,  and  the  unavoidable  calamities  of  war  were 
rendered  doubly  distressing,  by  the  dispersion  faf  fami- 
lies, the  breaking  up  of  settlements,  and  an  addition  of 
savage  cruelties  to  the  most  extensive  devastation  of 
those  things,  which  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  human 
life.  ■      •■  y  ' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
Campaign  of  1730  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  successful  defence  of  Savannah,  together  with 
the  subsequent  departure  of  count  D'E,staing  from  the 
coast  of  the.  United  States,  soon  dissipated  all  appre- 
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hensions  previously  entertained  for  the  safety  of  New- 
York.  These  circumstances  pointed  out  to  sir  Henry 
Clinton,  the  propriety  of  renewing  offensive  operations. 
Having  effected  nothing  of  importance  for  the  two  pre- 
ceding campaigns,  he  turned  his  attention  southwardly, 
and  regaled  himself  with  flattering  prospects  of  easy 
conquest,  among  the  weaker  states.  The  suitableness  of 
the  climate  for  winter  operations,  the  richness  of  the 
country,  and  its  distance  from  support,  designated  South- 
Carolina  as  a  propor  . object  of  enterprize.  No  sooner 
therefore  was  the  departure  of  the  French  fleet  known 
"and  confirmed,  than  sir  Henry  Clinton  committed  the 
command  of  the  royal  army  in  New- York  to  lieutenant 
general  Kniphausen>  and  embarked  for  the  southward, 
with  four  flank  battalions,  12  regiments,  and  a  corps 
British;  Hessian  and  provincial,  a  powerful  detachment 
of  artillery,  250  cavalry,  together  with  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  military  stores  and  provisions.  Vice  admiral  Ar- 
bnthnot,  with  a  suitable  naval  force,  undertook  to  con- 
vey the  troops  to  the  place  of  their  destination.  The 

1779.  whole  sailed  from  New- York,  After  a  tedious 
Dec.  26.  and  dangerous  passage,  in  which  part  of  their 
ordnance,  most  of  their  artillery,  and  all  their  cavalry 

j:n  si.  horses  w.ere  lost,  the  fleet  arrived  at  Tybee  in 

1780.  Georgia.  In  a  few  days,  the  transports  with  the 
army  on  board,  sailed  from  Savannah  for  North-Ed isto, 
and  after  a  short  passage,  the  troops  made  good  their 
'         landing  about  30  miles  from  Charleston,  and 

Fcb'  11  took  possession  of  John's  Island  arid  Stono- 
Ferry,  and  soon  after  of  James  Island,  and  Wappoo- 
cat.  A  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  canal,  and  part  of 
the  royal  army  took  post  on  the  banks  of  Ashley  river, 
opposite  to  Charleston. 
The  assembly  of  the  state  was  sitting  when  the  Brit- 
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ish  landed,  but  broke  up  after  "  delegating  to  governor 
Rutledge,  and  such  of  his  council  as  he  could  convenient- 
ly consult,  a  power  to  do  every  thing  necessary  for  the 
public  good/  except  the  taking  away  the  life  of  a  citizen 
without  a  legal  trial/'  The  governor  immediately  order- 
ed the  militia  to  rendezvous.  Though  the  necessity  was 
great,  few  obeyed  the  pressing  call.-  A  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  governor,  under  his  extraordinary  powers, 
requiring  such  of  the  militia  as  were  regularly  drafted, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  and  owners  of  property  in  the 
town,  to  repair  to  the  American  standard  and  join  the 
garrison  immediately,  under  pain  of  confiscation.  This 
severe  though  necessary  measure,  produced  very  little- 
effect.  The  country  was  much  dispirited,  by  the  late  re- 
pulse at  Savannah.  i  ■  ;;. 

The  tedious  passage  from  New- York  to  Tybee,  gave 
the  Americans  time  to  fortify  Charleston.  ;  This,  together 
with  the  losses  which  the  royal  army  had  sustained  in 
the  late  tempestuous  weather,  induced  sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton to  despatch  an  order  to  New- York,  for  reinforce- 
ments of  men  and  stores. ,.  He  also  directed  major  gene- 
ral Provost,  to  send  on  to  him  twelve  hundred;  men  from 
the  garrison  of  Savannah.  Brigadier  general  Patterson, 
at  the  head  of  this  detachment,  made  -bis'  way  -  good  over 
the  river  Savannah,,  and  through  the  intermediate  coun- 
try, and  soon  after  joined  sir  Henry  Clinton  near  the 
banks  of  Ashley  river.  The  royal  forces  without  delay, 
proceeded  to  the  siege.  At  Wappoo  on  James  Island, 
they  formed  a  depot,  and  erected  fortifications  both  on 
that  island  and  on  the  main,  opposite  to  the  south- 
ern and  western  extremities  of  Charleston.  An  Mar-29- 
advanced  party  crossed  Ashley  river,  and  soon  after 
broke  ground  at  the  distance  of  1100  yards  from  the 
American  works.  At  successive  periods,  they  erected 
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five  batteries  on  Charleston  neck.  The  garrison  was 
equally  assiduous  in  preparing  for  its  defence.  The 
works  which  had  been  previously  thrown  up,  were 
strengthened  and  extended.  Lines  and  redoubts  were 
continued  across,  from  Cooper  to  Ashley  river.  In  front 
of  the  whole,  was  a  strong  abbatis,  and  a  wet  ditch,  made 
by  passing  a  canal  from  the  heads  of  swamps,  which  run 
in  opposite  directions.  Between  the  abbatis  and  the  lines, 
deep  holes  were  dug  at  short  intervals;  The  lines  were 
anade  particularly  strong  on  the  right  and  left,  and  so 
'constructed,  as  to  rake  the  wet  ditch  in  almost  its  whole 
extent.-  To  secure  the  centre,  a  horn  work  had  been 
erected,  which  being  closed  during  the  siege,  formed  a 
kind  of  citadel.  Works  were  also  thrown  up  on  all  sides 
of  the  town,  where  a  lauding  was  practicable.  Though 
the  lines  were  no  more  than  field  works,  yet  sir  Henry 
Clinton  treated  them  with  the  respectful  homage  of  three 
parallels.  From  the  3d  to  the  10th  of  April,the  first  pa- 
rallel was  completed,  and  immediately  after,  the  town 
was  summoned  to  surrender.  On  the  12th,  the  batteries 
were  opened,  and  from  that  day,  an  almost  incessant  five 
was  kept  up.  About  the  time  the  batteries  were  opened, 
a  work  was  thrown  up  near  Wando  river,  nine  miles 
from  town,  and  another  at  Lempriere's  point,  to  preserve 
the  communication  with  the  country  by  water.  A  post 
was  also  ordered  at  a  ferry  over  the  Santee,  to  favour 
the  coming  in  of  reinforcements,  or  the  retreat  of  the  gar- 
rison when  necessary.  The  British  marine  force,  con- 
sisting of  one  ship  of  fifty  guns,  two  of  forty-four  guns, 
four  of  thirty-two,  and  the  Sandwich  armed  ship,  cross- 
ed the  bar  in  front  of  Rebellion  road,  and  anchor. 
M;,r:  21'  ed  in  Five  fathom  hole;  The  American  force  op- 
posed to  this,  was  the  Bricole,  which  though  pierced  for 
forty-four  guns;,  did  not  mount  half  of  that  number,  two 
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of  32  guns,  one  of  28,  two  of  26,  two  of  20,  anil  the  brig 
N otre  Dame  of  1 6  guns;  The  first  object  of  its  com- 
mander, commodore  Whipple,  was  to  prevent  admiral 
Arbuthnot  from  crossing  the  bar,  but  on  farther  exami- 
tion,  this  was  found  to  be  impracticable..  He  therefore 
fell  back  to  Fort  Moultrie,  and  afterwards  to  Charles- 
ton. The  crew  and  guns  of  all  his  ^vessels, except  one, 
were  put  on  shore  to  reinforce  the  batteries-  ' 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  weighed  anchor  at  Five  .  r 
fathom  hole,  and  with  the  advantage  of  a  strong  Apnl  "■' 
southerly  wind,  and  flowing  tide,  passed  Fort  Moultrie 
without  stopping  to  engage  it,  and  anchored  near  . the  re- 
mains of  Fort  Johnson.  Colonel  Pinckuey  who  com- 
manded on  Sullivan's  Island,  kept  up  a  brisk  and  well 
directed  fire  on  the  ships  in  their  passage,  which  did  as 
great  execution  as  could  be  expected.  To  prevent  th e 
royal  armed  vessels  from5  running  into  Cooper  river,  ele^ 
ven  vessels  were  sunk  in  the  channel)  opposite  to  the 
exchange.  The  batteries  of  the  besiegei-s  soon  obtained 
a  superiority  over  those  of  the  town.  The  former  had 
21  mortars  and  royals,  the  latter  only  two.  The  regular 
force  in  the  garrison,  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
besiegers,  and  but  few  of  the  militia  could  be  persuaded 
to  leave  their  plantations,  and  reinforce  theit  brethren  in 
the  capital.  A  camp  was  formed  at  Monk's  corner,  to 
keep  up  the  communication  between  the  town  and  coun- 
try, and  the  militia  without  the  lines,  were  requested  to 
rendezvous  there ;  hut  this  was  surprized  and  routed  by 
lieutenant  -colonel  Tarleton.  The  British  having  now 
less  to  fear,  extended  themselves  to  the  eastward  of 
Cooper  river.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  aiid  600 
infantry  were  detached  on  this  service,  but  ne- 
vertheless, in  the  opinion  of  a  council  of  war,  the  -p1111^ 
weak  state  of  the  garrison,  made  it  improper  to  •   i  ;^ 
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/  detach  a  number  sufficient  to  attack  that  small 
April  20.  force.  About  this  time,  sir  Henry  Clinton  receiv- 

^  ed  a  reinforcement  of  3000  men  from  New-York. 
21  A  second  council  of  war,  held  foar  days  after  the 
first,  agreed  that  "  a  retreat  would  be  attended 
with  many  distressing  inconveniences,  if  not  altogether 
impracticable,  "and  advised,  "that  offers  of  a  capitula- 
lation,  before  their  affairs  became  more  critical,  should 
be  made  to  general  Clinton,  which  might  admit  of  the 
army's  withdrawing,  and  afford  security  to  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  inhabitants."  These  terms  being 
proposed,  were  instantly  rejected,  but  the  garrison  ad- 
hered to  them,  in  hopes  that  succours  would  arrive  from 
the  neighbouring  states.  The  bare  offer  of  capitulating, 
dispirited  the  garrison,  but  they  continued  to  resist  in 
expectation  of  favourable  events.  The  British  speedily 
completed  the  investure  of  the  town,  both  by  land  and 
water.  After  admiral  Arbuthnot  had  passed  Sullivan's 
Island,  colonel  Pinckney,  with  150  of  the  men  under 
his  command,  were  withdrawn  from  that  post  to  Charles- 
ton. Soon  after,  the  fort  on  the  island  was  sur- 
3VIa>  6"  rendered  without  opposition,  to  captain  Hudson 
<>f  the  royal  navy.  On  the  same  day,  the  remains  of , the 
American  cayalry,  which  escaped  from  the  surprize  at 
Monk's  corner,  on  the  14th  of  April,  which  were  again 
surprized  by  lieutenant  colonel  Tarleton  at  Laiieau'g 
ferry  on  Santee,  and  the  whole  either  killed,  captured, 
or  dispersed.  While  every  thing  prospered  with  the  Britr 
ish,  sir  Henry  Clinton  began  a  correspondence  with  gen- 
eral Lincoln,  and  renewed  his  former  offers  to  the  gar- 
rison, in  case  of  their  surrender,  Lincoln  was  disposed 
to  close  with  them,  as  far  as  they  respected  his  army, 
but  some  demur  was  made,  with  a  view  of  gaining  bet- 
ter terms  for  the  citizens,  which  it  was  hoped  might  be 
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obtained  on  a  conference;  This  was  asked :  tout  Clinton 
instead  of  granting  it,  answered  "  that  hostilities  should 
recommence  at  8  o'clock.5'  Nevertheless,  neither  party- 
fired  till  hinei  The  garrison  then  recommenced  hostili- 
ties. The  besiegers  immediately  followed,  and  each  can- 
nonaded the  other  with  unusual  briskness.  The  British 
batteries  of  the  third  parallel  opened  on  this  occasion, 
Shells  and  carcases  were  thrown  info  almost  all  parts  of 
the  town,  arid  several  houses  were  burned.  The  cannon 
arid  mortars  played  d'n  the :  garrison,  at  a  less  distance 
than  a  hundred  yards.  The  Hessian  chasseurs  were  so 
near  the  American  lines,  that  with  their  rifles  they  could 
easily  strike  any  object  that  Was  visible  on  them.  The 
British  having  crossed  the'  wet  ditch  by  sap,  advanced 
within  25  yards  of  the  American  works,  and  were  ready 
for  making  a  general  assault  by  land  and  water.  All  ex- 
pectation of  succour  was  at  an  end.  The  only  hope  left 
was  that  9000  men,  the  flower  of  the  British  army,  sei 
conded  by  a  naval  force,  might  fail  in  storming  exten- 
sive lines  defended  by  less  than  3000  men.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  siege  was  protracted  to  the  11th  of 
May.  On  that  day,  a  great  number  of  citizens  addressed 
general  Lincoln  in  a  petition,  expressing  their  acqui- 
escence in  the  terms  which  sir  Henry  Clinton  had  offer- 
ed,  and  requesting  his  acceptance  of  them.  On  the  re- 
ception of  this  petition,  general  Lincoln  wrote  to  sir 
Henry,  and  offered  to  accept  the  terms  before  proposed. 
The  royal  commanders  wishing  to  avoid  the  extremity 
of  a  storm,  and  unwilling  to  press  to  unconditional  sub- 
mission, an  enemy  whose  friendship  they  wished  to  con- 
ciliate, returned  a  favourable  answer.  A  capitu- 
lation was  signed,  and  major  general  Leslie  took  5Iay  12' 
possession  of  the  town  on  the  next  day.  The  loss  on  both 
sides  during  the  siege,  was  nearly  equal.  Of  the  king's 
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troops,  76  were  killed,  and  189  wounded.  Of  the  Amer- 
icans, 89  were  killed,  and  140  wounded.  Upwards  of 
400  pieces  of  artillery  were  surrendered.  By  the  articles 
of  capitulation,  the  garrison  was  to  march  out  of  town,  and 
to  deposit  their  arms  in  front  of  the  works,  but  the  drums 
were  not  to  beat  a  British  march,  nor  the  colours  to,  be 
uncased;  The  continental  troops  and  seamen  were  to 
keep  their  baggage,  and  remain  prisoners  of  war  till  ex- 
changed. The  militia  were  to  be  permitted  to  return  to 
their  respective  homes  as  prisoners  on  parole,  and  while 
they  adhered  to  their  parole,  were  not  to  be  molested  by 
the  British  troops  in  person  or  property.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  all  conditions  to  be  considered  as  prisoners  on  pa- 
role, and  to  hold  their  property  on  the  same  terms  with 
the  militia.  The  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  to  retain 
their  servants,  swords,  pistols,  and  baggage  unsearched. 
They  were  permitted  to  sell  their  horses,  but  not  to 
remove  them;  a  vessel  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Phila- 
delphia with  general  Lincoln's  despatches  unopened. 

The  numbers  which  surrendered  prisoners  of  war, 
inclusive  of  the  militia,  and  every  adult  male  inhabitant, 
was  above  5000,  but  the  proper  garrison  at  the  time  of 
the  surrender  did  not  exceed  2500,  The  precise  number 
of  privates  in  the  continental  army  was  1977?  of  which 
pOO  were  in  the  hospitals.  The  captive  officers  were 
much  more  in  proportion  than  the  privates,  and  consist- 
ed of  one  ifiajor  general,  6  brigadiers,  9  colonels,  14 
lieutenant  colonels,  15  majors,  84  captains,  84  lieuten- 
ants, 32  second  lieutenants  and  ensigns.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  country,  who  were  mostly  militia  officers,  from 
a  sense  of  honour  repaired  to  "the  defence  of  Charleston^ 
though  they  could  not  bring  with  them  privates  equal  to 
their  respective  commands.  The  regular  regiments  were 
fully  qfficered,  though  greatly  deficient  in  privates. 
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This  was  the  first  instance,  in  which-  the  American* 
had  attempted  to  defend  a  town.  The  unsuccessful  event/ 
with  its  consequences,  demonstrated  the  policy  of  sacri- 
ficing the  towns,  of  the  Union,  in  preference  to  endanger- 
ing the  whole,  by  risquing  too  much  for  their  defence.  t 

Much  censure  was  undeservedly  cast  on  general  Lin- 
coln, for  attempting  the  defence  of  Charleston.  Though 
the  contrary  plan  was  in  general  the  best,  he  had  parti- 
cular reasons  to  justify  his  deviation  from  the  example, 
of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  American  army. 
Charleston  was  the  only  considerable  town  in  the  south- 
ern extreme  of  the  confederacy,  and  for  its  preservation, 
South-Carolina  and  the  adjacent  states  seemed  willing 
to  make  great  .exertions.  The  reinforcem  ents,  promised 
for  its  defence,  were  fully  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
The  congress,  and  the  states  of  North  and  South-Caro- 
lina, gave  general  Lincoln  ground  to  expect  an  army  of 
9900  men  to  second  his  operations,  but  from  a  variety  of 
causes  this  army,  including  the  militia,  was  little  more 
than  a  third  of  that  number.  As  long  as  an  evacuation 
was  .practicable,  he  had  such  assurances  of  support,  that 
he  could  not  attempt  it  with  propriety.  Before  the  futili- 
ty of  these  assurances  could  be  ascertained,  the  British 
had  taken  such  a  position,  that  in  the  opinion  of  good 
judges  a  retreat  could  not  be  successfully  made.  , 

Shortly  after,  the  surrender,  the  commander  in  chief 
adopted  sundry  measures  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to 
return  to  their  allegiance.  It  was  stated  to  them  in  a 
hand  bill,  which,  though  without  a  name,  seemed  to  flow 
from  authority  :  "  That  the  helping  hand  of  every  man 
was  wanting  to  reestablish  peace  and  good  government 
—that  the  commander  in  chief  wished  not  to  draw  thejn 
into  danger,  while  any  doubt  could  remain  of  his  suc- 
cess, but  as  that  was  now  certain,  he  trusted  that  one 
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and  all  would  heartily  join,  and  give  effect  to  necessary 
measures  for  that  purpose."  Those  who  had  families 
were  informed  That  they  would  be  permitted  to  remain 
at  homeland  form  a  militia  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  good  order,  but  from  those  who  had  no  families  it 
was  expected  that  they  would  cheerfully  assist  in  driv- 
ing their  oppressors,  and  all  the  miseries  of  war,  from 
their  borders."  To  such  it  was  promised,  "That  when 
oil  service,  they  would  be  allowed  pay,  ammunition  and 
provisions  in  the  same  manner  as  the  king's  troops." 

About  the  same  time,  sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  a 
?Iay  22'  proclamation,  declared,  "  That  if  any  person 
should  thenceforward  appear  in  arms  in  order  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  his  majesty's  government  in  that 
country,  or  should  under  any  pretence  or  authority  what- 
ever, attempt  to  compel  any  other  person  or  persons  so 
to  do,  or  who  should  hinder  the  king's  faithful  subjects 
from  joining  his  forces,  or  from  performing  those  duties 
their  allegiance  required,  such  persons  should  be  treated 

*  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  their  estates  be  im- 
J,mc  1  mediately  seized  for  confiscation."  In  a  few  days 
after,  sir  Henry  Clinton  and  admiral  Arbuthnot,  in  the 
character  of  commissioners  for  restoring  peace,  offered 
to  the  inhabitants,  with  some  exceptions,  "  Pardon  for 
their  past  treasonable  offences,  and  a  reinstatement  in  the 
possession  of  all  those  rights  and  immunities  which  they 
heretofore  had  enjoyed  under  a  free  British  government, 
exempt  from  taxation,  except  by  their  own  legislatures." 

The  capital  having  surrendered,  the  next  object  with 
the  British  was  to  secure  the  general  submission  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people. 

To  this  end,  they  posted  garrisons  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  to  awe  the  inhabitants.  They  also  march- 
ed with  upwards  of  2000  men  towards  North-Carolina. 
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'  Tins'  caused  an  immediate  retreat  of  some'  parties  of- 
Americans,  who  had  advanced  into  the  northern  extreme 
ity  of  South- Carolina,  with  the  expectation  of  relieving 
Charleston*  One '  of  these,  consisting  of  about  300  con*/: 
tinentals,  commanded  by  colonel  Buford,  ' was  overtaken- 
at  Waxhaws  by  lieutenant  colonel  Tarleton,  and  com-' 
pletely  defeated.  Five  out  of  six  of  the  whole  were  ei- 
ther killed  or 1  so  badly  wounded,  as  to  be  -incapable  of 
being  moved  from  the  field  of  battle;  and  this  took  places 
though  they  made  such  ineffectual:  opposition  as  only  to. 
kill  twelve  and  wound  five  of  the  British,  v  This  great 
disproportion  of  the  killed  on  the  two  sides,  arose  from 
the  circumstance  that  Tarlcton's  party,  refused  quarter 
to  the  Americans,  after  they  had  ceased  to  resist  and  laid 
down  their  arms.   '"  •"   -      1     ...  *-.  -   v..*  •  »  ■ 
•vf  Sir  Henry  Cli  n ton :  havi  ng  left-  about  4000 ;  men  for 
the  southern  service,  embarked  early  in  June'  with  the 
main  army  for  New- York.  On  his  departure  the  com- 
mand devolved  on  lieutenant  :  general  Cornwall  is;  The 
season  of  the  year,  the  condition  of  the  army,  and  the 
unsettled  state  of  South- Carolina,  impeded  the  immedi- 
ate invasion  of  North-Carolina.  •  Earl  Cornwallis  des- 
patched instructions  to  the  principal  loyalists  in  J  that 
state,  to  attend1  to  the  harvest,  prepare  provisions,-  and 
remain  quiet  till  the  latter  end  of  August  or  beginning 
of  September,  i  His  lordship  committed ;  the  care  of  the 
frontier^  to  lord  vRawdon,  and  repairing  to  Charleston, 
devoted  his  principal  attention  to  the  commercial -and 
civil  regulations  of  South-Carolina.  In  the  mean  tinier 
the  impossibility  of  fleeing 'with  their-  families  and  ef- 
fects, and  the  want  of  an  army  to  which  the  militia  of 
the  states  might  repair, ^induced  the  people  in  the  coun-  ( 
try,  to  abandon  all  schemes  of  farther  resistance;  At/ 
Beaufort>  Camden,  and  Ninety-Six^  they  generally  laidi 
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down  their  arms,  and  submitted  cither  as  prisoners,  or 
as  subjects.  Excepting  the  extremities  of  the  state  bqr-f 
dering  on  North-Carolina^:  the  inhabitants  who  did  not 
flee  out  of  the  country  preferred  submission  to  resist- 
ance. This  was  followed  by  an  unusual  calm,  and  the. 
British  believed  that  the  state  was  thoroughly  conquer-: 
ed.  An  opportunity  was  how  given  to  make  an  experi- 
ment from  which  much  was  expected,  and  for  the  omisr< 
sion  of  :  which,  sir  Henry  Clinton's  predecessor,  sir  Wil- 
liam Uowe,  had  been  severely  censured..  It  had  been 
confidently  asserted,  that  a  majority  of  the  Americans 
were  well  affected  to  the  British,  government,  and  that 
under  proper  regulations,  substantial  service  might  be 
expected  from  them,  in  restoring  the  country  to  peace. 
At  this  crisis  every  bias  in  favour  of  congress  was  re-; 
moved. .  Their  armies  in  the  southern  states  were  either 
captured  or  defeated;  \ There  was  no  regular,  force  to 
the  southward  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  sufficient  to 
awe  the  friends  of  royal  government.  Every  encourage- 
ment was  held  forth  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  who 
would  with  arms  support  the  old  constitution;  Confisca- 
tion and  death  were  threatened  as  the  consequence  of 
opposing  its  reestablishment.  "While  there  was  no  re- 
gular army  within  400  miles  to  aid  the  friends  of  inde- 
dehec}  the  British  were in  -  force  posted  over  all  ;sthe 
country;  The  people  were  thus  left  >to  themselves,  or 
rather  Strongly  impelled  to  aban don  an*  apparently  sink- 
ing cause;  and  arrange  tbpmselves  on  the  side  of  the 
conquerors.  Under  these  favourable  circumstances,  the 
experiment  was  made,  for  supporting  the  .British  inte- 
rest by  the  exertion  of  loyal  inhabitants,  unawed  by 
'.American  armies  or  republican  demagogues..  It  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  disguise  which  fear  had  imposed,  sub- 
sisted no  longer  than  the  present  danger,  and  that  the 
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'  minds  of  the  people,  though  overawed,  were  actuated 
by  an  hostile  spirit.  In  prosecuting  the  scheme,  for  ob- 
taining a  military  aid  from  the.  inhabitants)  that  tran- 
quillity which  previous  successes  had  procured  was  dis- 
turbed, and  that  ascendency  which  arms  had ,  gained 
was  interrupted; :  The  inducement  to  submission  with 
many,  was  a  hope. .  of  obtaining  a  respite  from  the  ca- 
lamities of  Avary  under ; the  shelter  pf  British  protection. 
Such  were  not  less  astouished  than  confounded,,  oa 
finding  themselves  virtually  called  upon  to  take  arms 
in  support  of  royal  government  -This  was  done  in  the 
following,  manner.  After  the  inhabitants,  by  the  specious 
promises  of.  protection  and  security,Iiad  generally -sub- 
mitted as  subjects,  or  taken  their  parole  as  prisoners  of 
war,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  sir  Henry  Clinton, 
which  set  forth,  <SThat  it  was  proper  for  all  persons  to 
take  an  active  part  in  settling  and  securing  his  majesty's 
government'?-r-and  in  which  it  was  declared,  "That  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  who  were  then  prison- 
ers on  parole,  (those  who  were,  taken  in  Fort  Moultrie 
and  Charleston,  and  such  as  were  in  actual  confinemen  t, 
excepted)  should,  from  and  after,  the  20th  of  June,  be 
freed  from  their  paroles,  and  restored  , to  all  the  rights 
and  duties  belonging  to  citizens  and  inhabitants."  And 
it  was  iu  the  same  proclamation  farther  declared,  "  that 
all  persons  under  the  description  above  mentioned,  who 
should;  afterwards  neglect  to  return  to  their  allegiance, 
and  to  his  maj esty's  government,  should  be  considered 
as  enetnies  and  rebels  to  the  same,  and  treated  accord- 
ingly." It  was  designed  by  this  arbitrary  change  "of  the 
political  condition  of  the;  inhabitants  from  prisoners  to 
.  citizens,  to  bring  them  into  a ;  dilemm a,  which  wrould 
force:  them  to  take  an  active  part  iu  settling  and  secur- 
ing the  royal  government.  It  involved  &  majority  in  the 
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necessity  of  either  fleeing  out  of  the  country,  or  of  be- 
coming a  British  militia.  With  this  proclamation  the  de- 
clension of  British  authority  commenced,  for  though  the 
inhabitants/  from  motives  of  fear  or  convenience,  hail 
-generally' submitted,  the  greatest  part  of  them  retained 
an  affection  for  their  American  brethren,  and  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  taking  arms  against  them.  Among 
such  it  was  said,  "if  we  must  fight,  let  it  be  on  the 
side  of  America,  our  friends  and  countrymen."  A  great 
number  considering  this  proclamation  as  a:  discharge 
from  their  paroles,  armed-> themselves,  in  -self-defence, 
being  induced  thereto  by  the  royal  menaces,  that  they 
who  did  not  return  to  their  allegiance  as  British  subr 
jects,  must  expect  to  be  treated  as  rebels.  A  greater 
number  from'  being  in  the  power  of  the  British,  ex- 
changed their  paroles  as  prisoners  for  the  protection  of 
subjects,  but  this  was  done  in  many  cases,  with  a  secret 
reservation  of  breaking  the  compulsory  engagement, 
'when  a  proper  opportunity,  should  present  itself.;';;; 
■  h  A  party  always  attached  to  royal  government,  though 
they  had  conformed  to  the  laws  of  the  state;  rejoiced  in 
the  ascendency  of  the  royal  arms,  but  their  number  was , 
inconsiderable,  in  comparison  with  the  multitude  who 
were  obliged  by  necessity,  or  induced  by  convenience, 
to  accept  of  British  protection.   ;  ,: v;;--1  s 

-  The  precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  rising  of  the 
royalists  in  North-Carolina,  did  not  answer  the  end,. 
Several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tryon  county,  under  the 
direction  of  colonel  Moore,  took  up  arms,  and  were  in  a 
few  days  defeated  by  the  whig  militia,  commanded  by 
general  Rutherford.  Colonel ;  Bryan,  another  loyalist, 
though  equally,  injudicious  as  to  time,  was  successful. 
He  reached  the  71st  regiment,  stationed  in  the  Cheraws,- 
with  about  800  Men,  assembled  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  river  Yadkin, 
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While  the  conquerors  were  endeavouring  to  strength- 
en the  party  for  royal  government;, 'the  American's  were 
not  inattentive  to  their  interests.  Governor  .  Kutlcdge, 
■who  during  the  siege  of  Charleston  had  been  requested 
by  general  Lincoln  to  go^out'of ^^'towh^.waB  industribusly 
and  (successfully 'negotiating  with  North- Carolina/ Vif-; 
ginia  ;andrcongressy -to  obtain  <  a  force  for  checking  the 
progress  of  the  '  British  -arms^  Representations  to-tt^ 
same  effect,,  had  also  been  made  in  due  time  by  general 
.Lincoln.  Congress  ordered  a  considerable  detachment' 
from  their  main  army,  to  be  marched  to  the  southward. 
North-Carolina  also  ordered  a  large  body  of  militia  to 
take  the  field/-  As  the;  British  advanced  to  the-  upper 
country  of  South-Carolina,'  a  considerable,  number  of 
determined  whigs  retreated  before  them,  and  took  refuge 
in  North-Carolina.  In  this  class  was  colonel  Sumptcr, 
a,' distinguished  partizah,  who  Waswell qualified  forxan- 
ducting  military  operations.  A  party  of  .-exiles  from 
South-Carolina,  >  made  choice  of  him  iforitheir;  leaderv 
At  the  head 'oft  this/little  band  of  freemen>jhe  returiied 
to  his  own  stated  and  took  the  field  against  the  victorious 
British;  after  the  inhabitants  hadv  generally  abandoned 
all  ideas  of  farther  resistance.  This  unexpected  impe- 
diment to  the  cxtensiou  of  British  conquests^  roused  all 
the  passions  which  disappointed  ambition  could  inspire. 
Previous  successes  had  flattered  the  royal  commanders 
with  hopes  of  distinguished  rank  among  the  conquerors 
of  America^  but  the  renewal  of  hostilities  obscured  the 
pleasing  prospect.  Flushed  with  the  victories  they  had 
gained  in  the  first  of  the  campaign,  and  believing  every 
thing  told  them  favourable,  to  their  wishes,  to  be  true, 
they  conceived  that  they  had  little  to  fear  on  the  south 
side  of  Virginia.  When  experience  refuted  these  hopes, 
they  were  transported  with  indignation  against  the  in- 
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habitants,  and  confined  several  of  them  on  suspicion  of 
their  being  ;  accessary- to  the  recommencement  of  hos^ 
tilities.  <„•    i  -  >  ■  >  . 

.v  The  first'  effort,  of  renewed  warfare,  was  two  months 
t-  '  .  after  the  fall  of  Charleston,  when- 133  of  colonel 
v  !''Jr 13  ,  :  Sumter's  corps^attacked  and  routed  a  detachment 
of -the  royal  forces  and.  militia,  which  were  posted  in  a 
lane  at  Williamson's  plantation.  This  was  the  first  ad- 
vantage gained  over  the  British,  since  JBieir  landing  ria 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  steady,  persevering 
friends;  of  America,  "who  were  very  numerous  in  ithe 
north-western  frontier  of  South-Carolina,  turned  out  with 
great  alacrity  to  join  colonel  Sumter,  though  opposition 
to  the  British  government  had;  entirely  ceased  in  every 
other  part  of  the  state.  His  troops  in  a  few  days  amount- 
ed to  600  men. -  With  this  increase  of  strength,  he  made 
a  spirited  attack  oh  a  party  of  the  British  af  Rocky  Mount, 
but  as  he  had  no  artillery,  and  they  were  secured  under 
cover  of  earth  filled  in  betwe&i logs,  he  could  make  no 
impression  upon  them,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat.  Sen- 
sible that  the  minds  of  men  are  influenced  by  entcrprize, 
and  that  to  keep  militia  together,  it  is  necessary  to  em- 
ploy them,;  this  active  partizan  attacked  another  of  the 
royal  detachments,,  consisting  of  the  prince  of-  "Wales' 
regiment,  and  a  large  body  of  tories,  posted  at  the  Hang- 
ing Rock.'  'The  princer  of  Wales' 'regiment  was  almost 
totally  destroyed.  From  278,  it  was  reduced  to  9.  The 
loyalists  who  were  of  that  party  which  had  advanced 
:from':lff6rthVGarolmi;;under  colonel  Bryan,  were  dis- 
persed. The  panic  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  Charleston, 
daily  abated.  The  whig  militia  on  the  extremities  of  the 
state,  formed  themselves  into  parties  under-  leaders,  of 
their  own  choice,  and  sometimes  attacked  detachments 
of  the  British  army,  but  more  frequently  those  of  their 
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own  countrymen,  who  as .  a>  royal  Militia  were  cooperate 
ing  with  the  king's  forcess  While  Sumter'  kqpt  up  the 
spirits  of  the  people  by  a  succession  of  gallant  enterprizes, 
a  respectable  continental  force  was  advancing  through 
the  middle  states,  for  the  relief  of  their  southern  brethren. 
With  the  hopes  of  relieving  Charleston,  orders  >  ^ 
were  given  for  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  '<■■  ;i(rr.* 
troops  to  march  from  general  Washington's  head  quaff 
ters  to  South-Carolina,  but  the  quarter  master  general 
was  unable  to  put  this  detachment  in  motion,  as  soon  :as 
was  intended.  -        '         >  <  '  "    ••  >- 

The  manufacturers  employed  in  providing  for  the  ar»v 
myj  would  neither  go-  on "  with;  their  business,  ■:  nor  de- 
liver the  articles  they  had  completed,  delating  they  had 
suffered  so  much  from  the  depreciation, ?of  the  money, 
that;  they  would  not  part  with  their  property  without 
immediate  payment.  Under  these  embarrassing  circum- 
stances, the  southern  states  required  an-  aid  from;  the 
northern  army,  to  be  marched  through  the  intermediate 
space  of  800  miles.  The  Maryland  and  Delaware 
troops  were  with  great  exertions  at  length 'enabled  to. 
move.'  After  marching  through  Jersey  and  Penn-  •  '•  ? 
sylvania,  they  embarked  at  the  Head  of  Elk,  Apri' 1 ; 
and  landed  soon>  after  at  Petersburg,  and,  thence  pro- 
ceeded through  the  country  towards  South-Carolina. 
This  force  was  at  first  put  under  the  command  of  major 
general  baron  de  Kalb,  and  afterwards  of  general 
Gates. '  The  success  of  the  latter  in  the  northern  cam- 
paigns of  1776  and  1777?  induced  many  to  believe  that 
his  presence  as  commander  of  the  southern  army,  would 
reanimate  the  friends  of  independence. ;  .  .While  baron 
de  Kalb  commanded,  a  council  of  war  had  advised  him 
to  file  oil"  from  the  direct  road  to  Camden,  towards  the, 
well  cultivated  settlements  in  the;  vicinity  iof  the 
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Waxhaws :  but  general  Gates  on  taking  the  command 
did  not  conceive  this  movement  to  be  necessary,  slippos- 
ing  it  to  be  most  for  the  interest  of  the  statesj  that  he 
should  proceed  immediately  With  his  army,  on  the  short- 
est road  to  the  ■  vicinity  of  the'  British  encampment. 
Tliis  led  through  a  barren  country,  in  passing  over 
which,  the"  Americans  severely  felt  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
Visions.  Their  murmurs  became  audible,  and  there  were 
strong  appearances  of  mutiny,  but  the  officers  who 
shared  every  calamity  in  common  with  the  privates,  in- 
terposed, and  conciliated  them  to  a  patient  sufferance  of 
"their  hard  lot.  They  principally  subsisted  on  lean  cat- 
tle, picked  up  in  the  woods.  The  whole  army  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  using  green  corn,  and  peaches  in 
place  of  bread.  They  were  subsisted  for  several;  days 
on  the  latter  alone.  Dysenteries  became  common  jri  con- 
sequence of  this  diet.  The  heat  of  the  season,  and  un- 
healthiness  of  the  climate,  together  with  insufficient  and 
^unwholesome  food,  threatened  destruction  to  the  army. 
Tlnrcommon  soldiers,  instead  of  desponding,  began 
after  some'  time  to  be  merry  with  their  misfortunes. 
They  used  "starvation'?  as  a  cant  word,  and  vied  with 
each  other  in  burlesquing  their  situation.  The  wit  and 
humour  displayed  on  the  occasion,  contributed  not  a  lit- 
tle to  ^refconcilo  them  to v  their  sufferings.  The 
* }S'  v  ^  American  army,  having  made  its  -  way  through 
a  country  of  pine-barren,  sand-hills  and  swamps,  reach  - 
ed  Clermont,  13  miles  from  Camden.  The  next 
•  ■ r  day  general  Stephens  arrived  with  a  large  body 
of  Virginia  militia. 

■  As  the'  American  army  approached  South-Carolina, 
lord  Rawdon  concentred  his  force  at  Camden.  The  re- 
treat of  the  British  from  their  Out  posts,  the  advances  of1 
the  American  army,  and  the  impoKtic  conduct  of  the 
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conquerors  towards  their  new  subjects,  concurred  at  this 
juncture  to  produce  a  general  revolt  in  favour  of  congress^ 
The  people  were- daily  more^dissatisfled  with  their  situ- 
ation. Tired  of  war,  they  had  submitted  to  British  gov- 
ernment with  the  expectation  of  bettering  their  condition,  ,, 
but  they  soon  found  their  mistake.  The  greatest  address 
should  have  been  practised  towards  the  inhabitants,  in, 
order  to  second  the  views  of  the  parent  state  in  reunite 
ing  the  revolted  colonies  to  her  government.  ,  That  the 
people  might  be  induced  to  return  to  the  condition  of 
subjects,  their  minds  and  affections,  as  well  as  their  ar- 
mies, ought  to  have  been  conquered.  This  delicate  task) 
was  rarely  attempted.  The  Officers,  privates,  and:  follow- i 
ers  of  the  royal  army,  were  generally  more  intent  on  \ 
amassing  fortunes  by  plunder  and  rapine,  than  on  pro- 
moting a  reunion  of  the  dissevered  members  of  the  em- 
pire. Instead  of  increasing  the  number  of  . real  friends 
to  royal  government,  they  disgusted  those  that  they 
found.  The  high  spirited  citizens  of  Carolina,  impatient 
of  their  rapine  and  insolence,  rejoiced  in  the  prospect 
of  freeing  their  country  from  its  oppressors.  Motives  of 
this  kind,  together  with  a  prevailing  attachment  to  the 
pause  of  independence,  induced  many  to  break  through 
all  ties  to  joiu  general  Gates,  and  more  to  wish  him  the 
completest  success. 

The  similarity^  of  language  and  appearance  between 
the  British  and  American  armies,  gave  opportunities  for 
imposing  on  the  inhabitants.  Lieutenant  colonel  Tarle- 
ton  with  a  party,  by  assuming  the  name  and  dress  of 
Americans,  passed  themselves  near  Black  river,  for  the 
advance  of  general  Gates'  army.  Some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing militia  were  eagerly  collected  by  Mr.  Bradley,  to 
cooperate  with  their  supposed  friends,  but  after  some 
time  the  veil  being  thrown  aside,  Bradley  and  his  rol- 
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tihteers  were  carried  to  Camden,  and  confined  there  as 
prisoners..'--'''  '-''cv^  H;->--  )'[.""^:*  '  ■  ' :  -;-'r;-  ■'  ^':^i;V. 
•  General  Gates  on  reaching  the  frontier  of  South-Ca- 
rolina, issued  a  proclamation  inviting  the  patriotic  citi- 
zens "to  join  heartily  in  rescuing  themselves  and  their 
country,  from  the  oppression  of  a  government  imposed 
on  them  by  the  ruffian  hand  of  conquest."  He  also  gave 
"  assurances  of  forgiveness  and  perfect  security,  to  such 
of  the  unfortunate  citizens  as  had  been  induced  by  the 
terror  of  sanguinary  punishment,  the  menace  of  confisca- 
tion, and  the  arbitrary  measures  of  military  domination, 
apparently  to  acquiesce  under  the  British  government, 
and  to1  make  a  forced  declaration  of  allegiance  and  sup- 
port to  a  tyranny,  which  the  indignant  souls  of  citizens 
resolved  on  freedom,  inwardly  revolted  at  with  horror 
and  detestation,"  excepting  only  from  this  amnesty 
"  those  who  in  the  hour  of  devastation,  had  exercised 
acts  of  barbarity  and  depredation  on  th^  persons  and 
property  of  their  fellow  citizens."  The  army  with  which 
Gates  advanced,  was  by  the  arrival  of  Stephens'  militia, 
increased  nearly  to  4000  men,  but  of  this  large  number, 
the  whole  regular  force  was  only  900  infantry  and  70 
cavalry.  On  the  approach  of  Gates,  earl  Cornwallis  has- 
tened from  Charleston  to  Camden,  and  arrived  there  on 
the  14th.  The  force  which  his  lordship  found  collected 
on  his  arrival,  was  1700  infantry  and  300  cavalry.  This 
inferior  number  would  have  justified  a  retreat,  but  he 
chose  rather  to  stake  his,  fortune  on  the  decision  of  a  bat- 
tle. On  the  night  of  the  15th,  he  marched  from  Camden 
with  his  whole  force,  intending  to  attack  the  Americans 
in  their  camp  at  Clermont.  In  the  same  night  Gates, 
after  ordering  his  baggage  to  the  Waxhaws,  put  his  ar- 
my in  motion,  with  an  intention  of  advancing  to  an  eligi- 
ble position,  about  8  miles  from  Camden.  The  Ameri- 
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can  afiny  was  ordered  to  march  at  10  o'clock  P.  M.  in 
the  following  order.  Colonel  Armand's  advance  cavalry. 
Colonel  Porterfield's  light  infantry,  on  the  right  flank 
of  colonel  Armand's  in  Indian  file,  200  yards  from  the 
road.  Major  Armstrong's  light  infantry  in  the  same  or-, 
der  as  colonel  Porterficld's  on  the  left  flank  of  the  legion 
advanced  guard  of  foot,  composed  of  the  advanced  pi- 
quets, first  brigade  of  Maryland,  second  brigade  of  Ma- 
ryland—division  of  North«-Cavolina,  Virginia  rear  guard, 
volunteer  cavalry^  upon  flanks  of  the  baggage  equally 
divided;  The  light  infantry  upon  each  flank  were  ordered 
to  march  up  and  support  the  cavalry,  if  it  should  be  at- 
tacked by  tlie  British  cavalry,  and  colonel  Armand  was 
directed  in  that  case  to  stand  the  attack  at  all  events. 

The  advance  of  both  armies  met  in  the  night  and  enT 
gaged.  Some  of  the  cavalry  of  Armand's  legion,  being 
wounded  in  the  first  fire,  fell  back  on  others,  who  re- 
coiled so  suddenly,  that  the  first  Maryland  regiment 
was  broken,  and  the  whole  line,  of  the  army  was  thrown 
into  confusion.  This  first  impression  struck  deep,  and 
dispirited  the  militia.  The  American  army  soon  recov- 
ered its  order,  and  both  they  and  their  adversaries  kept 
their  ground,  and  occasionally  skirmished  through  the 
night.  Colonel  Porterfield^  a  most  excellent  officer,  on 
whose  abilities  general  Gates  particularly  depended, 
was  wounded  in,  the  early  part  of  this  night  attack.  In 
the  morning  a  severe  and  general  engagement  took 
place.  At  the  first  onset,  a  great  body  of  the  Virginia 
militia,  who  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  on  being 
charged  with  fixed  bayonets  by  the  British  infantry, 
threw  doAvn  their  arms,  and  with  the  utmost  precipita- 
tion fled  from  the  field.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
North- Carolina  militia  followed  the  unworthy  example, 
but  the  continentals,  who  formed  the  right  wing  of  .the 
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army,  inferior  as  they  were  in  numbers  to  the  British, 
stood  their  ground  and  maintained  the  conflict  with  great 
resolution.  Never  did  men  acquit  themselves  better: 
for  some  time  they  had  clearly  the  advantage  of  their 
opponents,  and  were  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
body  of  prisoners :  overpowered  at  last  by  numbers, 
and  nearly  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  they  were  com- 
pelled reluctantly  to  leave  the  ground.  In  justice  to  the 
North- Caroliua  militia,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  part 
of  the  brigade  commanded  by  general  Gregory  acquitted 
themselves  well.  They  were  formed  immediately  on  the 
left  of  the  continentals,  and  kept  the  field  while  they 
had^a  cartridge  to  fire.  General  Gregory  himself  was 
twice  wounded  by  a  bayonet  in  bringing  off  his  men, 
and  several  of  his  brigade,  who  were  made  prisoners, 
had  no  wounds  except  from  bayonets.*  Two  hundred 
and  ninety  American  wounded  prisoners  were  carried 
into  Camden,  after  this  action.  Of  this  number  206 
were  continentals,  82  were  North-Carolina  militia,  and 
S  were  Virginia  militia.  The  resistance  made  by  each 
corps,  may  in  some  degree  be  estimated  from  the  num- 
ber of  wounded.  The  Americans  lost  the  whole  of  their 
artillery,  eight  field  pieces,  upwards  of  200  waggons, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  their  baggage.  Almost  all  their 
officers  were  separated  from  their  respective  commands. 
Every  corps  was  broken  in  action  and  dispersed.  The 
ftigitives  who  fled  by  the  common  road,  were  pursued 
above  20  miles  by  the  horse  of  Tarleton's  legion,  and 
the' way  was  covered  with  arms,  baggage  and  waggons. 
Baron  de  Kalb,  the'  second  in  command,  a  brave  and 
experienced  officer,  was  taken  prisoner  and  died  on  the 

*  This  detail  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Williamson,  surgeon-general  of  the 
North-Carolina  militia^  who  afte:-  the  battle  went  into  Camden  with  a  flag. 
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next  day  of  his  wounds.  The  baron,  who  was  a  Ger- 
man by  birth,  had  long  been  in  the  French  service.  He 
had  travelled  through  the  British  provinces  about  the 
.time  of  the  stamp  act,  and  is  said  to  have  reported  to 
his  superiors  on  his  return,  "that  the  colonists  were  so 
firmly  and  universally  attached  to  Great-Britain,  that 
nothing  could  shake  their  loyalty."  The  congress  re- 
solved that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to  his  memo> 
ry  in  Annapolis,  with  a  very  honourable  inscription. 
General  Rutherford  of  North-Carolina,  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  "  ' 

The  royal  army  fought  with  great  bravery,  but  the 
completeness  of  their  victory  was  in  a  great  degree 
owing  to  their  superiority  in  cavalry,  and  the  precipitate 
flight  of  the  American  militia.  Their  whole  loss  is  sup- 
posed to  have  amounted  to  several  hundreds.  To  add 
to  the  distresses  of  the  Americans,  the  defeat  of  Gates 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  surprize  and  disper- 
sion'of  Sumter's  corps.  While  the  former  was  ad- 
vancing near  to  the  British  army,  the  latter,  who  had 
previously  taken  post  between  Camden  and  Charleston, 
took  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  captured  sun  dry  British 
stores,  together  with  their  convoy.  .  On  hearing  of  the 
defeat  of  his  superior  oflicer,  he  began  to  retreat  with 
his  prisoners  and  stores.  Tarleton;  with  his  legion,  and 
a  detachment  of  infantry,  pursued  with  such  celerity 
and  address,  as  to  overtake  and  surprize  this  party  at 
Fishing  Creek.  The  British  rode  into  their  camp  before 
they  were  prepared  for  defence.  The  retreating  Ameri- 
cans, having  been  four  days  with  little  or  no  sleep,  were 
more  obedient  to  the  calls  of  nature,  than  attentive  to 
her  first  law,  self-preservation.  Snmter  had  taken  every 
prudent  precaution  to  prevent  a  surprize,  but  his  vi- 
dettes  were  so.  overcome  with  fatigue,  that  they  negleet- 
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cd  their  duty.  With  great  difficulty  he  got  a  few  to 
stand  their  ground  for  a  short  time^  but  the  greater  part 
of  his  corps  fled  to  the  river  or  the  woods.  He  lost  all 
his  artillery,  and  his  whole  detachment  was  either  kill- 
ed, captured  or  dispersed.  The  prisoners  he  had  lately 
taken,  were  all  retaken.  On  the  17th  and  18th  of  Au- 
gust, about  150  of  Gates'  army  rendezvoused  at  Char- 
lotte. These  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  would 
be  immediately  pursued  and  cut  to  pieces.  There  was 
110  magazine  of  provisions  in  the  town,  and  it  was  with- 
out any  kind  of  defence.  It  was  therefore  concluded  to 
retreat  to-*  Salisbury.  A  circumstantial  detail  of  this, 
would  be  the  picture  of  complicated  wretchedness. — 
There  were  more  wounded  men  than  could  be  conveni- 
ently carried  off.  The  inhabitants  hourly  expecting  the 
British  to  advance  into  their  settlement,  and  generally 
intending  to  flee,  could  not  attend  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  suffering  soldiers.  Objects  of  distress  occurred 
in  every  quarter.  (.There  were  many  who  stood  in  need 
of  kind  assistance,  but  there  were  few  who  could  give 
it  to  them.  Several  men  were  to  be  seen  with  but  one 
arm,  and  some  without  any.  Anxiety,  pain  and  dejec- 
tion, poverty,  hurry  and  confusion,  promiscuously  mark- 
ed the  gloomy  scene.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
remains  of  that  numerous  army,  which  had  lately 
caused  such  terror  to  the  friends  of  Great-Britain;  re- 
treated to  Salisbury  and  soon  after  to  Hillsborough. 
General  Gates  had  previously  retired  to  this  last  place, 
and  was  there  in  concert  with:  the  government  of  North- 
Carolina;  devising  plans  of  defence>  and  for  renewing 
military  operations. 

Though  there  was  no  army  to  oppose  lord  Cornwal- 
lis,  yet  the  season  and  bad  health  of  his  army,  restrain- 
ed him  from  pursuing  his  Conquests.  By  the  complete 
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dispersion  of  the  continental  forces,  the  eountry  was  in 
his  power.  The  present  moment  of  triumph,  seemed 
therefore  the  most  favourable  conjuncture  for  breaking 
the  spirits  of  those  who  were  attached  tb;  independence. 
To  prevent  their  future  cooperation  with  the  armies  of 
congress,  a  severer  policy  was  henceforward  adopted. 

Unfortunately  for  the  inhabitants,  this  was  taken  up 
on  grounds  which  involved  thousand  s  in  distress,  and 
not  a  few  in  the  loss  of  life.  The  British  conceived  them- 
selves in  possession  of  the  rights;  of  sovereignty  over  a 
conquered- country,  and  that  therefore  the  efforts  of  the 
citizens  to  assert  their  independence;  exposed  them  to 
the  penal  consequences  of  treason  and  rebellion.  Influ- 
enced by  these  opinions,  and  transported  with  indigna- 
tion against  the  inhabitants,  they  violated  the  rights 
which  are  held  sacred  between  independent  hostile  na- 
tions. Orders  were  given  by  lord  Cornwallis  "  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  who  had  submitted,  and 
who  had  taken  part  in  this  revolt,  should  be  punished 
with  the  greatest  rigour— that  they  should  be  imprison- 
ed, and  their  whole  property  taken  from  them  or  de- 
stroyed." He  also  ordered  in  the  most  positive  manner, 
u  that  every  militia  man,  who  had  bornei  arms  with  the 
British,  and  afterwards  joined  the  Americans,  should 
be  put  to  death.''  At  Augusta,  at  Camden,  and  else- 
where, several  of  the  inhabitants  were  hanged  in  con- 
sequence of  Ihese  orders.  The  men  who  suffered,  had 
been  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  their  families,  and 
the  prospect  of  saving&their  property,  to  make  an  invol- 
untary submission  to  the  royal  conquerors.  Experience 
soon  taught  them  the  inefficacy  of  these  submissions. 
This  in  their  opinion  absolved  them  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  engagements  to  support  the  royal  cause  J 
and  left  them  at  liberty  to  follow  their  inclinations.  Ty 
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treat  men  thus  circumstanced,  with  the  severity  of  pun-, 
ishnient  usually  inflicted  on  deserters  and  traitors,  might 
have  a  political  tendency  to  discourage  farther  revolts, 
,but  the  impartial  world  must  regret  that  the  unavoidable 
horrors  of  war,  should  be  aggravated  by  such  deliber- 
ate effusions  of  human  blood.  . 

Notwithstanding  the  decisive  superiority  of  the  Brit- 
ish armies  in  South- Carolina,  several  of  the  most  re- 
spectable citizens,  though  in  the  power  of  their  conquer- 
ors, resisted  every  temptation  to  resume  the  character  of 
subjects.  To,  enforce  a  general  submission,  orders  were 
given  by  lord  Cornwallis  immediately  after  his  victory, 
to  send  out  of  South- Carolina  a  number  of  its  principal 
citizens.  Lieutenant  governor  Gadsden,  most  of  the  civil 
and  militia  officers  and  some  others,  who  had  declined 
exchanging  their  paroles  for  the  protection  of 
Ans'2r'  British  subjects,  were  taken  up,  put  on  board. a 
vessel  in  the  harbour,  and  sent  to  St.  Augustine.  Gen- 
eral Moultrie  remonstrated  against  the  confinement  and 
removal  of  these  gentlemen,  as  contrary  to  their  rights 
derived  from  the  capitulation  of  Charleston.  They  at 
the  same  time  challenged  their  adversaries  to  prove  any 
conduct  of  theirs,  which  merited  expulsion  from  their 
country  and  families.  They  received  no  farther  satisfac- 
tion, than  that  the  measure  had  been  "  adopted  from  mo- 
tives of  policy."  To  convince  the  inhabitants  that  the. 
conquerors  were  seriously  resolved  to  remove  from  the 
country,  all  who  refused  to  become  subjects,  an  addition- 
al number  of  about  thirty  citizens  of  South- Carolina, 
who  remained  prisoners  oil  parole,  were  sent  off  to  the 
same  place  in  less  than  three  months.  General  Ruther- 
ford and  colonel  Isaacs,  both  of  North- Carolina,  who 
jbad  been  lately  taken  near  Camden,  were  associated 
with  them. 
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^  To  cimpelt  the  teeetablishmeniof  British  government, 
lord  Cornwall%ian  about  four  weeks  after  his  ^  ' 
victory,  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  sequestra-  Sept-  ' 
tion  of  all  estates  belonging  to  the  active  friends  of  inde- 
pendence.1  By  this  h§  constituted  .  'f  John  Cruden  com- 
missioner, with  full  power  and  authority,  on  the  receipt 
of  an  order  or  warrant,  to  take  into  his  possession  the 
estates  both  real  and  personal  (not  included  in  the  capit- 
ulation of  Charleston)  of  those  in  the  service  or  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  rebel  congress,  and  also  the 
estates,  both  real  and  personal,  of  those  persons  who  by 
an  open  avowal  of  rebellious  principles,- or  by  other  no- 
torious acts,  manifested  a  wicked  and  desperate  perse- 
verance iu  opposing  the  reestablishment  of  his  majesty's 
just  and  lawful  authority;"  and  it  Was  farther  declared 
"  That;  any  person  or  persons  obstructing  or  impeding 
the  said  commissioner  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  by 
the  concealment  or  removal  of  property  or  otherwise, 
should  on  conviction  be  punished  as  aiding  and  abetting 
rebellion."  : , '  ; 

An  adherent  to  independence  was  noW  considered  as 
one  Who  courted  exile,  poverty  and  ruin*  Many  yielded 
to  the  temptation,  and  became  British  subjects.  The  mis- 
chievous effects  of  slavery,  in. facilitating  the  conquest  of 
the  country,  now  became  apparent.  As  the  slaves  had 
no  interest  at  stake,  the  subjugation  of  the  state  was  a 
matter  of  no  consequence  to  them.  Instead  of  aiding  in 
its  defence,  they  by  a  variety  of  means  threw  the  weight 
of  their  little  influence  into  the  opposite  scale. 

Though  numbers  broke  through  all  the  ties  which 
bound  them  to  support  the  cause  of  America,  illustrious 
sacrifices  were  made  at  the  shrine  of  liberty.  Several  of 
the  richest  feen  in  the  state  suffered  their  fortunes  to  re- 
main in  the  .'power  and  possession  of  their  conquerors, 

VOL.  II.  T  ,  " 
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rather  than  sEdthi  their  honour,  by  joining  the  enemies  of 
iheir -country/ VThe  patriotisni.oith&lao^s^  contributed 
much  to  this  firmness.  Tliey  crowded;  on  board  prison 
ships,  and  other  places  of  confinement,  to  solace  their 
suffering  countrymen.  While  the  coriquerdrs^ere;  re,r 
galing  themselves  at  concerts  and  assemblies;  they  could 
obtain  very  few  of  the  fair  sex  to  associate  with  them; 
but  no  sooner  was  ah  American  officer  introduced  as  a 
prisoner,  than  his  company  was  sought  for,  and  his  per- 
son  treated  with  every  possible  mark  of  attention  and 
respect.  On  other  occasions  the  ladies  in  a  great  mea- 
sure retired  from  the  public  eye,  wept  over  the  distresses 
uf  their  country,  and  gave  every  proof  of  the  warmest 
attachment  to  its  suffering  cause.  Among  the  numbers 
wh©  were  banished  from  their  families,  and  whose  pro- 
perty was  seized  by  the  conquerors,  many  examples 
could,  be  produced  of  ladies  cheerfully  parting  with  then- 
sons,  husbands  and  brothers,  exhorting  them  to  fortitude 
and  perseverance;  and  repeatedly  entreating  them  never 
to  suffer  family  attachments  to  interfere  with  the  duty 
they  owed  to  their  country.  When,  in  the  progress  of  the 
war,  they  were  also  comprehended  under  a  general  sen- 
tence of  banishment,  with  equal  resolution  they  parted 
with  their  native  country,  and  the  many  endearments  of 
liome — followed  their  husbands  into  prison  ships  and 
distant  lands,  Where  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  receiving  charity.  - 

Animated  by  such  examples,  as  well  as  by  a  high 
sense  of  honour  and  the  love  of  their  country,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  gentlemen  of  South-Carolina  delibe- 
rately adhered  to  their  first  resolution,  of  risquiug  life  and 
fortune  in  support  of  their  liberties.  Hitherto  the  royal 
forces  in  South- Carolina  had  been  attended  with  almost 
uninterrupted  success.  Their  standards  overspread  the 
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country,  penetrated  into  every  quarter,  and  triumphed 
over  all  opposition.      '      '  -  , ;  '  ;  ; 

f  , The  British  ministry  by  this  flattering  posture  of  af- 
fairs, were  once  more  intoxicated  with  the  hope  of  sub- 
jugating: America.  New  plans  were  formed,  and  great 
expectations  indulged,  of  speedily  reuniting  the  dissev- 
ered members' of  *lie  empire.  It  was  now  asserted  with 
a  confidence  bordering  on  presumption,  that  such  troops 
as  fought  at  Camden;  put  under  such  a  commander  /is 
lord  Coruwallis,  would  soon  extirpate  rebellion,  so'  ef- 
fectually as  to  leave  no  vestige  of  it  in  America.  The 
British  ministry  arid  army  by  an  impious;  confidence  In 
their  own  wisdom  and  prowess,  were  duly  prepared  to 
give,  in  their  approaching  downfall,  an  useful  lesson  to 
the  world.     >.:'■   ■  I--:-:.  .^'^-V;;  ^]:-)  ■ 

The  disaster  of  the  army  under  general  Gates;  overx 
spread  at  first  the  face  of  American  affairs,  with  a  dis- 
mal gloom,  but  the  day  of  prosperity  to  the  United 
States,  began,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  from  that 
moment  to  dawn.  Their  prospects  brightened  up,  while 
those  of  their  enemies  were:  obscured  by  disgrace,  bro*. 
ken  by  defeat;  and  at  last  covered  with  ruin.  Elated 
with  their  victories,  the  conquerors  grew  more  insolent 
and  rapacious,  while  :  the  real  friends  of  independence 
became  resolute  and  determined.  '  '     '  • 

We  have  seen  Sumter  penetrating  into  South-Caro; 
lina,  and  recommencing  a  military  opposition  to  British 
goverment.  Soon  after  that  event,  he  was  promoted  by 
governor  Rutledge,  to  the  rank  "of  brigadier  general; 
About  the  same  time  Marion  was  promoted  to  the  same 
rank,  and  in  the  northeastern  extremities  of  the  state, 
successfully  prosecuted  a  similar  plan.  <  This  valuable 
officer  after  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  retreated  to 
North-Carolina.   On  the  advance  of  general  Gfatesj  he 
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obtained  a  command  of  sixteen  men.  With  thesVbft 
penetrated  through  the  country,  and  took  a  position 
near  the  Santee.  On  the  defeat  of  general  Gates,;  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  state,  but  returned  after 
an  absence  of  a  few  days.  For  several  weeks  he  had v 
under  his  command  only  70  men.  At  one  time,  hard- 
ships and  dangers  reduced  that  number- to  25,  yet  with 
this  inconsiderable  number  he  secured  himself  in'  the 
midst  of  surrounding  foes.  Various  schemes  were  tried 
to  detach  the  inhabitants  from  cooperating'  with  him. 
Major  "Weyms  burned  scores  of  houses  on  Pedee, 
jLynch's  creek  and  Black  river,  belonging  to  such  as 
were  supposed  to  do  duty  with  Marion,  or  to  be  sub- 
servient to  his  views.  This  had  an  effect  different  from 
what  was  intended.  Revenge  and  despair  cooperated 
with  patriotism,  to  make  these  ruined  men  keep  the 
field.  Having  no  houses  to  shelter  them,  the  camps  of 
their  countrymen  became  their  homes.  For  several 
months,  Marion  and  his  party  were  obliged  to  sleep  in 
the  open  air,  and  to  shelter  themselves  in  the  recesses 
of  deep  swamps.  From  these  retreats  they  sallied  out, 
whenever  an  opportunity  of  harassing  the  enemy,  or  of 
serving  their  country  presented  itself. 

Opposition  to  British  government  was  not  wholly 
confined  to  the  parties  commauded  by  Sumter  and  Ma- 
rion. It  was  at  no  time  altogether  extinct  in  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  state.  The  disposition  to  revolt,  which  bad 
been  excited  on  the  approach  of  general  Gates,  was  not 
extinguished  by  his  defeat.  The  spirit  of  the  people  was 
overawed,  but  not  subdued.  The  severity  with  which 
revolters  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  were 
treated,  induced,  those  who  escaped  to  persevere  and 
seek  safety  in  swamps.  1 

From  the  time  of  the  general  submission  of  the  in- 
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habitants  in  1780,  pains  had  been  taken  to  increase  the 
royal  force  by  the  cooperation  of  the  yeomanry  of  the 
country.  The  British  persuaded  the  people  to  form  a 
royal  militia,  by  representing  that  every  prospect  of  suc- 
ceeding in  their  scheme  of  independence  was  annihilat- 
ed^ and  that  a  farther  opposition  would  only  be  a  pro- 
longation of  their  distresses,  if  not  their  utter  ruin. 
Major  Ferguson  of  the  -71st  regiment,  was  particularly 
active  in  this  business.  He  visited  the  settlements  .of 
the  disaffected  to  the  American  cause,  and  collected  a 
corps  of  militia  of  that  description,  from  which  much 
active  service  was  expected.  He  advanced  to  the  north- 
western settlements,  to  hold  communication  with  the 
loyalists  of  both  Carolinas.  From  his  presence,  to- 
gether with  assurances  of  an  early  movement  of  the 
royal  army  into  North-Carolina,  it  was  hoped  that  the 
friends  of  royal  government  would  be  roused  to  activity 
in  the  service  of  their  king.  In  the  mean  time  every 
preparation  was  made  for  urging  offensive  operations, 
as  soon  as  the  season  and  the  state  of  the  stores  would 
permit.'  ''*•' ";>■■■ , 

That  spirit  of  enterprize,  which  lias  already  been 
mentioned  as  beginning  to  revive  among  the  American^ 
militia  about  this  time,  prompted  colonel  Clarke  to 
make  an  attempt  on  the  British  post  at  Augusta,  in 
Georgia;  but  in  this  he  failed  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat. Major  Ferguson,  with  the  hope  of  intercepting 
his  party,  kept  near  the  mountains  and  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  support.  These  circumstances,  together 
with  the  depredations  of  the  loyalists,  induced  those 
hardy  republicans,  who  reside  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  to  form  an  enterprize  for  reducing 
that  distinguished  partizan.  This  was  done  of  their 
own  motion,  without  any  direction  from  the  governments 
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There  was,  without  any  apparent  design,  a  powerful 
combination  of  several  detached  commanders  of  several 
adjacent  states,  with  their  respective  commands  of  miT 
litia.  Colonel  Campbell  of  Virginia,  colonels  Cleveland, 
Shelby,  Sevier,  and  M'Dowel  of  North-Carolina,  to- 
gether with  colonels  Lacey,  Hawthorn  and  Hill,  of 
South-Carolina,  all  rendezvoused  together,  with  a  num- 
ber of  men  amounting  to  1600,  though  they  were  un- 
der no  general  command,  and  though  they  were  pot 
called  upon  to  embody  by  any  common  authority,  or 
indeed  by  any  authority  at  all,  but  that  of  a  general  im- 
pulse on  their  own  minds.  They  had  so  little  of  the 
mechanism  of  a.  regular  army,  that  the  colonels  of  some 
of  the  states  by  common  consent,  commanded  each  day 
alternately.  The  hardships  these  volunteers  underwent 
were  very  great.  Some  of  them  subsisted  for  weeks  to- 
gether, without  tasting  bread  or  salt,  orspiritous  liquors, 
and  slept  in  the  woods  without  blankets.  The  running 
stream  quenched  their  thirst.  At  night  the  earth  afford- 
ed them  a  bed,  and  the  heavens,  or  at  most  the  limbs 
of  trees  were  their  only  covering.  >  Ears  of  corn  or 
pompions  thrown  into  the  fire,  with  occasional  supplies 
»f  beef  or  venison,  killed  and  roasted  in  the  woods,  were 
the  chief  articles  of  their  provisions.  They  had  neither 
commissaries,  quarter-masters,,  nor,  stores  of  any  kind. 
They  selected  about  a  thousand  of  their  best  men,  and 
mounted  them  on  their  fleetest  horses.  These 
°ct,r  attacked  major  Ferguson  on  the  top  of  King's 
mountain,  near  the  confines  of  North  and  South- Caro- 
lina. The  Americans  formed  three  parties.  Colonel  La- 
cey of  South-Carolina,  led  one,  which  attached  on  the 
west  end.  The  two  others  were  commanded  by  colonels 
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Campbell  and  Cleveland,  one  of  which  attacked  on  the 
:  east  end,  and  the  other  in  the  centre.}  Ferguson  with 
great  boldness  attacked  the  assailants  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets, and  compelled  them  successively  to  retire,  but 
they  only'  fell  back  a  little  way,  and  getting  behind 
trees  and  rocks,  renewed  their  fire  in  almost  every  di- 
rection. The  British  being  uncovered,  were  aimed  at 
by  the  American  marksmen,  and  many  of  them  were 
slain.  An  unusual  number  of  the  killed  were  found  to 
have  been  shot  in  the  head.  Riflemen  took  off  riflemen 
with  such  exactness,  that  they  killed  each  other  when 
taking  sight;  so  effectually  that  their  eyes  remained  af- 
ter they  were  dead,  one  shut  and  the  other  open,  in  the 
usual  manner  of  marksmen  when  levelling  at  their  ob- 
ject; Major  Ferguson' displayed  as  much  bravery  as 
was  possible,  in  his  situation  ;  but  his  encampment  ou 
the  top  of  the  mountain  was  not  well  chosen,  as  it  gave 
the  Americans  an  opportunity  of  covering  themselves 
in  their  approaches.  Had  he  pursued  his  march  on 
charging  and  driving  the  first  party  of  the  militia  which 
gave  way,  he  might  have  got  oil"  with  the  most  of  his 
men,  but  his  unconquerable  spirit  disdained  either  to 
flee  or  to  surrender.  Aftei  a  severe  conflict  he  received 
a  mortal  wound.  No  chance  of  escape  being  left,  and 
all  prospect  of  successful  resistance  being  at  an  end, 
the  contest  was  ended  by  the  submission  of  the  survi- 
vors. Upwards  of  800  became  prisoners,  and  235  had 
been  previously  killed  or  wounded.  Very  few  of  the 
assailants  fell,  but  in  their  number  was  colonel  Wil- 
liams, a  distinguished  militia  officer  in  Ninety-Six  dis- 
trict, who_  had  been  very  active  in  opposing  the  reesta- 
blishment  of  British  government.  Ten  of  the  royal  mi- 
litia were  hanged  by  their  conquerors.  They  were  pro- 
voked to  this  measure  bv  the  "'severity  of  the  British,; 
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who  had  lately  hanged  several  of  the  captured  Ameri- 
cans, in  South-Carolina  and  Georgia.   They  also  al- 
leged that  the  men  who  suffered  were  guilty  of  previous 
felonies^  for  which  their  lives  were  forfeited  by  the  laws 
of  the  land.  The  fall  of  Ferguson  was  in  itself  a  great 
loss  to  the  royal  cause.  He  possessed  superior1  abilities 
as  a  partizan,  and  his  spirit  of  enterprize  was  uncom- 
mon.  To  a  distinguished  capacity  for  planning  great 
designs/  he  also  added  the  practical  abilities  necessary 
to  carry  them  into  execution.  The  unexpected  advan- 
tage which  the  Americans  gained  over  him  and  his  par- 
ty, in  a  great  degree  frustrated  a  well  concerted  scheme 
for  strengthening  the  British  army  by  the  cooperation  of 
the  tory  inhabitants,  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  disci- 
pline and  prepare  for  active  service.  The  total  rout  of 
the  party,  which  had  joined  major  Ferguson,  operated 
as  a  check  on  the  future  exertions  of  the  loyalists.  The 
same  timid  caution,  which  made  them  averse  to  join- 
ing their  countrymen  in  opposing  the  claims  of  Great- 
Britain,  restrained  them  from  risquing  any  more  in 
support  of  the  royal  cause.   Henceforward  they  waited 
to  see  how  the  scales  were  likely  to  incline,  and  reserved 
themselves  till  the  British  army,  by  its  own  unassisted 
efforts,  should  gain  a  decided  superiority. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  the  general  action  near  Camden, 
lord  Cornvvallis  left  a  small  force  in  that  village,  and 
inarched  with  the  main  army  towards  Salisbury,  in- 
tending to  push  forwards  in  that  direction.  While  on 
Ms  way  thither,  the  North-Carolina  militia  was  very 
industrious  and  successful  in  annoying  his  detachments. 
Riflemen  frequently  penetrated  near  his  camp,  and  from 
behind  trees  made  sure  of  their  objects.  The  late  con- 
querors found  their  situation  very  uneasy,  being  exposed 
to  unseen  dangers  if  they  attempted  to  njake  an  excur- 
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sibn  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  their  main  body. 
The  defeat  of  major  Ferguson;  i  added  to  these |circum^ 
stances,  gave  a  serious  alarm  to  lord  Cornwallis,  and 
he  soon  after  retreated  to  Winnsborough*  As  he  retired) 
the.  militia  took  several  of  his  waggons,  and  single  men 
often  rode  up  within  gunshot  of  his  army,  discharged 
their  pieces^  and  made  their  escape.  '  The  panic  occa- 
sioned by  the  defeat  of  general  .Gates,  had  in  a  great 
measure  worn ;  off.  The  defeat  of  major  Ferguson  and 
the  consequent  retreat  of  lord  Cornwallis,  encouraged 
the  American  militia  to  take  the  field,  and  the  necessi- 
ty  of  the  times  induced  them  to  submit  to  strictei*  disci- 
pline.. Sumter  soon  after  the  dispersion  of  his  corps  oh 
the  ■  18th  of  August,  .collected  a  band  of  volunteers/ 
partly  from  new  adventurers  and  partly  from  those  who 
had  escaped  on  that  day.  "With  these,  though  for  three 
months  there  was  no  continental  army  in  .the  state,  he 
"constantly  kept  the  field  in  support  of  .American  inde- 
pendence. ;j  He  varied  his  position  from  time  to  time 
about  Evoree,  Broad  and  Tyger  rivers^  and  had  fre- 
quent skirmishes  with  his  adversaries.  Having  mounted 
his  followers,  fie  infested  the  British  parties  with  fre- 
;  quent  incursions— beat  up  their  quarters—intercepted 
their  convoys,  and,  so  harassed  them  with  successive 
alarms,  that  their  movements  could  not  be  made  but 
with  caution  and  difficulty.  His  spirit  of  enterprize  was 
so  particularly  injurious  to  the  British,  that  they  laid 
sundry  plans  for  destroying  his  force,  but  they  all  failed 
in  the  execution.  He  was  attacked  at  Broad  river  r  . 
by  major  Wemys,  commanding  a  corps  of  in-  Nmr'  l2" 
fantry  and  dragoons.  In  this  "action  the  British  were  de- 
feated and  their  commanding  officer  taken  prisoner. 
Eight  days- after  he  was  attacked  at  Black-  i 
Stocks,  near  Tyger  river,  by  lieutenant  colonel  Nov' 20; 
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.Tarlelon.  ;The  attack  was  begun  with  170  dragoons 
and  80  men  of  the  63d  regiment  A  considerable  part 
of Sumter's  fovea :  had  beetf  thrown into  a  large  log  barri; 
from  the  apertures  of  which  they  fired  with  security. 
Many  of  the  63d  regiment  were  killed.  Tarleton  charg- 
ed with  his  cavalry,  but, '  being  unable  to;  dislodge  the 
Americans,  retreated,  and  Sumpter  was  left  in  qniet 
possession  of  the  field.  'The  loss  of  the  British  in  this 
action  was  considerable.  Among  their  killed  were  three 
officers,  major  Money/-  lieutenants  Gibson  and  Cope; 
The  Americans  lost  very  few,  but  general  Sumter  re- 
ceived a  wound,  which  for  several  months  interrupted 
his  gallant  enterprizes  in  behalf  of  his  country.  His 
zeal  and  activity  hi  animating  the  militia,4  when  they 
were  discouraged  by;  repeated  defeats,  and  the  bravery 
and  good  conduct  he  displayed  in  sundry  attacks  on 
the  British  detachments,  procured  hhn  the  applause  of 
his  countrymen,  and  the  thanks  of  congress. 

For  the  three  months  which  followed  the  defeat  of  the 
American  army  hear  Camden,  general  Gates  was  indiis- 
i  .  "  friously  preparing  to  take  the  field.  Having  col- 
./'ovcm:  lected  a  force  at  Hillsborough  he  advanced  to 
Salisbury,:  and;  very  soon  after  to  Charlotte.  He  had, 
done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  repair  the  injuries,,of 
his  defeat,  and  was;  again  iri  a  condition  to  face  the  ene- 
my ;  but  from  that  influence  which  popular,  opinion,  has 
over  public  affairs  in  a  commonwealth,  congress  resolved 
to  supercede  jtiim,  and  to  order  a  court  of  inquiry  to  be 
held  on  his  conduct.  This  was  founded  on  a  former  re- 
solve, that  whoever  lost  a  post  should  be  subject  to  a 
;  court  of  inquiry.  The  cases  were  no  ways  parallel,  he 
had  lost  a  battle  but  not  a  post.  The  only  charge  that 
£ould  be  exhibited  against  general  Gates  was  that  he 
had  been  defeated.  His  enenues  could  accuse  him  of  no 
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military  crime,  unless that  to  be  unsuccessful  might  be 

reckoned  so.  The  public,  sore  with  their  losses,  were 
desirous  of  a  change,  and  congress  found  it  necessary 
to  gratify  them,  though  at  the  expense,  of  the  feelingsjof 
one  of  their  best,  and  till  August  1780,  one  of  their  most 
successful  officera.  Virginia  did  not  so  soonforget  Sara- 
toga.1 When  general  Grates  was  at  Richmond  on  ^  .  -g 
his  way  home  from  Carolina,  the  house  of  Bur-  ^ 
gcsses  .of  that  state  unanimously  .resolved  <f  that  a  com- 
mittee of  four  be  appointed  to  wait  on  general  Gates, 
and  assilre  him  of  their  high  regard  and  esteem,;and  that 
the  remembrance  of  his  former  glorious  services  could 
not  be  objiterated  by  any  reverse  of  foirtune;  but  that 
ever  mindful  of  his  great  merit,  they  would  omit  no  opt 
portuuity  of  testifying  to  the  world  the  gratitude  which 
tlie?.couutry  owed  to  him  in  his. military  .character." 
|,  These  events,  together  with  a  few'nnimportant  skir- 
mishes not  worthy  of  being  particularly  mentioned)  clos- 
ed the  campaign  of  1780  in  the  southern  states.  They 
afforded  ample  evidence  of  the  folly  of  prosecuting  the 
American  war;  Though  British  conquests  had  >  rapidly 
succeeded  each  other,  yet  no  advantages  accrued  to  the 
victors".;  The  minds  of  the  people  were  nhsuMued,  or 
rather  more  alienated  from  every  idea  of  returning  to 
their  former  allegiance.  Such  was  their  temper,  that  the 
expense  uf  retaining  them  in  subjection,  would  have  ex- 
ceeded alj. the  ,pFofits  of  -  the  conquest.  British  garrisons 
kept  down  open  resistance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places 
where  they  were  established,  but  as  soon  as  they  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  people  left  to  themselves,  a  spirit  of 
revolt  hostile  to  Great-Britain  always  displayed  itself, 
and  the.  standard  of  independence  whensoever  it  was 
prudently  raised,  never  wanted  followers  from  the  active 
and  spirited  part  of  the  community   *       v* .  m 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Campaign  of  1780,.  in  the  Northern  States!' 

While  the  war,  raged  in  South-Carolina;  the  cam- 
paign of  1780,  in  the  northern  states;  was  barren  of  im- ; 
portant  events.  At  the  close  of  the  preceding  campaign,; 
the  American  northern  army  took  post.at  Morristown 
and  built  themselves  huts,  agreeably  to  the  practice  which 
had  been  first  introduced  at  Valley-Forge.  This  position 
was  well  calculated  to  cover  the  country  from  the  excur- 
sions of  the  British,  being  only  20  miles  from  New- 
York. 

Lord  Stirling  made  an  effectual  attempt  to  surprize  a 
January,  party  of  the  enemy  on  Staten-Island.  While  he 
178a  was  on  the  island,  a  number  of  persons  from  the 
Jersey  side  passed  over  and  plundered  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  submitted,  to  the  British  government.  In  these 
times  of  confusion,  licentious  persons  fixed  themselves 
near  the  lines,  which  divided  the  British  from  the  Ameri- 
cans. Whensoever  an  opportunity  offered,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  within  the  .settlements  of  the  opposite  par- 
ty, and  under  the  pretence  of  distressing  their  enemies, 
committed  the  most  shameful  depredations.  In  the  first 
months  ,  of  the  year  1780,  while  the  royal  army  was 
weakened  by  the  expedition  against  Charleston,  the 
British  were  apprehensive  for  their  safety  in  New- York. 
The  rare  circumstance  which  then  existed,  of  a  connex. 
ion  between  the  main  and  York  Island,  by  means  of  ice, 
seemed  to  invite  to  the  enterprize,  but  the  force  and 
equipments  of  the  American  army  were  unequal  to  it. 
Lieutenant  general  Kniphausen,  who  then  commanded 
in  New- York,  apprehending  such  a  design,  embodied 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  as  a  militia  for,  its  defence. 
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They  very  cheerfully  formed  themselves  into  companies, 
and  discovered  great  zeal  in,  the  service.        .  . 

An  incursion  was  made  into  Jersey  from  New-  ,  ' 
York  with  5000  men,  commanded  by  lieutenant  ,  «  ,  ^ 
general  Kniphauseu.  They  lauded  at  Elizabeth -Town, 
and  proceeded  to  Connecticut  farms.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood lived  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Caldwell,  apresbyterian 
clergyman  of  great  activity,  ability  and  influence,  whose 
successful  exertions  in  animating  the  Jersey  militia  to  de- 
fend their  rights >  had  rendered  him  particularly  obnox- 
ious to  the  British.  When  the  royal  forces  were  on  then- 
way  into  the  country,  a  soldier  came  to  his  house  in  his 
absence,  and  shot  his  wife  Mrs.  Caldwell  instantly  dead, 
by  levelling  his  piece  directly  at  her  through  the ^win- 
dow of  the  room,  in  which  she  was  sitting  with  her  chil- 
dren. Her  body  at  the  request  of  an  officer  of  the  new 
levies,  was  moved  to  some  distance,' and  then  the  house 
and  every  thing  in  it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  ^The  British 
burnt  about  12  other  "houses,  and  also  the  presbyterian 
church,  and  then  proceeded  to  Springfield.  As  they  ad- 
vanced they  were  annoyed  by  colonel  Dayton,  with  a 
few  militia.  On  their  approach  to  the  bridge  near  the 
town,1  they  were  farther  opposed  by  general  Maxwell, 
who  with  a  few  continental  troops  was  prepared  to  dis- 
pute its  passage.  They  made  a  halt,  and  soon  after  re- 
turned to  Elizabeth-Town.  Before  they  had  retreated, 
the  whole  American .  army  at  Morristown  marched  to 
oppose  them.  While  this  royal  detachment  was  in  Jer- 
sey, sir  Henry  Clinton  returned  with  his  victorious  troop* 
from  Charleston  to  New-York.  He  ordered  a  reinforce- 
ment to  Rniphausen,  and  the  whole  advanced  a  second 
time  towards  Springfield.  They,  were  now  opposed  by 
general  Greene,  with  a  considerable  body  of  continental 
troops.  Colonel  Angel  with-hi*  regiment  and  a  piece  of 
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artillery  was  posted  to  secure  the  bridge  in  front  of  the 
town.  A  severe  action  took  place  which  lasted'  forty 
minutes.  Superior  numbers  forped  the  Americans  to  re- 
tire. General  Greene  took  post  with  his  troops  on  a  range 
of  hills,  in  hopes  of  being  attacked.  Instead  of  this,  the 
British  began  to  burn  the  town.  Near  fifty  dwelling- 
houses  were  reduced  to  ashes.  The  Britigh  then  retreat- 
ed, but  were  pursued  by  the  enraged  militia,  till  they 
entered  Elizabeth- Town.  The  next  day  they  set  out  on 
their  return  to  New- York.  The  loss  of  the  Americans 
in  the  action  was  about  80,  and  that  of  the  British  was 
-supposed  to  be  considerably  more.  It  is  difficult  to  tell 
what  was- the  precise  object  of  this  expedition.  Perhaps 
the  royal  commanders  hoped  to  get  possession  of  Mor- 
ristown,  and  to  destroy  the  American  stores.  Perhaps 
they  flattered  themselves  that  the  inhabitants  were  so  dis- 
pirited by  the  recent  loss  of  Charleston,  that  they  would 
submit  without  resistance;  and  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
continental  array  would  desert  to  them  :  but  if  these  were 
their  views,  they  were  disappointed  in  both.  The  firm, 
opposition  .which  was  made  by  the  Jersey  farmers,  con- 
trasted with  the  conduct  of  the  same  people  in  the  year 
4776,  made  it  evident  that  not  only  their  aversion  to 
Great-Britain  continued  in  full  force,,  but  that  the  prac- 
tical habits  of  service  and  danger  had  improved  the 
•country,  militia,  so  as  to  bring  them  near  to  ah  equality 
with  regular  troops.       '  /       '    v  *      „  :\- 

By  such  desultory  operations,  were  hostilities  carri-, 
<ed  on  at  this  time  in  the  northern  states.  Individuals 
were  killed,  houses  were  burnt,  and  much  mischief 
-done;  but  nothing  was  effected  which  tended  either  to 
reconcilement  or  subjugation.        '  ■  t 

The  loyal  Americans  who  had  fled  within  the  British 
lines,  commonly  Galled  refugees,  reduced  a  predatory 
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War  into  systems  '■  On  their  petition  tb  sir  lEfehry  Clinton, 
they  had  been;  in  the  year  1779,  permitted  to  set  up  a, 
distinct  government  ia  Kew-Yori^  undelrl  a;  jurisdietiprt 
called  the  honourable  board  of-  associated  )loyalists.-j^i 
They  had  something  like  a  fleet  of  small  privateers  and 
cxuizers,  by  the  aid  of  which,  they  committed  various 
depredations.  A  party  of  them,  who  had  formerly  belongs 
ed  to  Massachusetts,  went  to  Nantucket,  broke  opeix  thw 
warehouses,  and  carried  off  every  thing  that  fell  in 
their  way.  They  also  carried  off  two  loaded  brigs  and 
two  or  three  schooners.  In  a  proclamation  they  left  be- 
hind them,  they  observed,  f f  that  they'had  been  deprived 
of  their  property,  and  compelled  to  abandon  their  dwel- 
lings, friends  and  connexions and  that  they  epnceiyed 
themselves  warranted  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  to 
wage  war  against  their  persecutors,  and  to  .endeavour 
iby  every  means  in  their  power,  to  obtain  compensation 
for  their  sufferings."  These  associated  loyalists  eagerly 
embraced  every  adventure,  which,  gratified  either  their 
avarice  or  their  revenge.  Their  enterprizes  were  highly 
lucrative  to  themselves,  and  extremely  distressing  to  the 
Americans.  -'Their  knowledge  of  the  country  and  supe- 
rior means  of  transportation,  enabled  them  to  make 
hasty  descents  and  successful  enterprizes.  A  war  of 
plunder  in  which  the  feelings  of  humanity  were  often 
suspended,  and  which  tended  to  no  valuable  public  pur- 
pose, was  carried  on  in  this,  shameful manner,;  from; the 
double  excitements  of  profit  and  revenge.  The  adjoin- 
ing coasts  of  the  continent,  and  especially  the'  maritime 
parts  of *N"ew- Jersey,  became!; scenes  -  of  waste ; and 
havoc.         ">}•■■'■  ■  ,-^>.;^-^;^v-v:,:-;''.:.'  :iti!^ 

The  distress  which  the'  Americans  suffered  from  the 
diminished  value  of  their  currency,  though  felt  iu;  the 
year  1778,  and  still  more  so  in  the  y ear  did^not 
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arrive  id  its  highest  |itcH  till  the  year  1780.  Under  the  ' 
pressure  of  sufferings  from  this  cause,  the  officers  of  the 
Jersey  line  addressed  a  memorial  to  their  state  legis- 
lature/ letting'  forthy  *f  that  four  months;  pay  of  &  pri- 
vate, would'  hot  'procure  fori  his,  family,  a  single  bushel 
of  wheat,  that  the  pay  of  a  colonel  would  not  purchase 
oats  for  his  horse,  that  a  common .  labourer  or  express- 
rider,  received  four*  times  as  much  •  as  an  American  offi- 
cer.^ They  urged  « that  unless  a  speedy  and  ample  re- 
medy was  provided,  the  total  dissolution*  of  their -line 
was  inevitable,'?  and  concluded  with  saying,  "that their, 
pay  should  either  be made i  up  in  Mexican  dollars,  or  in 
something  equivalent;";  r  In  addition  to  the  insufficiency 
of  their  pay  and  support,  other  causes  of  discontent  pre- 
vailed.'' The  original  idea  of  a  continental  army,  to  be 
raised,' paid,  subsisted  and  regulated  upon  an  equal  and 
uniform  principle,  had  been  in  a  great  measure  exchang- 
ed for  state 'establishments.  This  mischievous  measure 
partly  originated  from  necessity,  for  state  credit  was  not 
quite  so  much  depreciated  as  continental.  Congress  not 
possessing  the  means  of  supporting  their  army,  devolved 
the  business  on  the  component  parts  of  the  confederacy. 
Some  states,'  from  their  internal  ability  and  local  advan- 
tages^ furnished  their  troops  not  only  with  clothing,  but 
with  many  conveniences.  Others  supplied  them  with  some 
necessaries,  but  on  a  more  contracted  scale.  A'  few,  from 
their  particular  situation,  could  ;do  little,  or  nothing  at  all. 
The  officers  and  men  in  the  routine  of  duty,  mixed  daily 
and  compared  circumstances.  Those  who  fared  worse 
than  others,  were  dissatisfied  with  a  service  which  made 
such  injurious  distinctions.  From  causes  of  this  kind,  su- 
peradded to  a  complication  of  wants  and  sufferings,  a  dis- 
position to  mutiny,  began  tof  show  itself  in  the  American 
army.  This  broke  forth  into  full  action  among  the  sol- 
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diers  which  were  stationed  at  Fort  Schuyler.  Thirty-one 
of  the  men  of  that  garrison,  went  off  in  a  body.  Being 
pursued,  sixteen  of  theni  were  overtaken,  and  thirteen 
of  the  sixteen:  were  instantly  killed. '  About  the  same 
time,  two  regiments  of  Connecticut  troops  mutinied  and 
got  under  arms. -They  determined  to  return  home,  or  to 
gain  subsistence  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  , Their  offi- 
cers reasoned  with  them,  and  urged  every  argument,  that 
could  either  interest  their  pride  or  their  passions.  They 
were  reminded  of  their  good  conduct,  of  the  important 
bbj ects  for  Which  they  were  contending,  but  their  ans wer 
was,  "  bur  sufferings  are  toQ  great,  and  we  want  present 
relief."  After  much  expostulation,  they  were  at  length 
prevailed  upon  "to  go  to  their  huts.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
this  mutinous  disposition  of  the  Connecticut  troops,  was 
in  a  great  measure  quelled  by  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
which  in  a  few  months,  as  shall hereafter  be  related, 
planned  and  executed  a  more  serious  revolt,  than  that 
which  they  now  suppressed.  While  the  army  was  in  this 
feverish  state  of  discontent,  from  their  accumulated  dis- 
tresses, a  printed  paper,  addressed  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
continental  army,  Was  circulated  in  the  American  camp. 
This  was  in  the  following  words :  "  The  time  is  at  length 
arrived,  when  all  the  artifices  and  falsehoods  of  the  con- 
gress and  of  your  commanders,  cart  no  longer  conceal 
from  you,  the  miseries  of  your  situation.  You  are  neither 
fed,  clothed,  nor  paid.  Your  numbers  are  wasting  away 
by  sickness,  famine,  and  nakedness,  and  rapidly  so  by 
the  period  of  your  stipulated  services  being  expired. 
This  is  now  the  period  to  fly  from  slavery  and  fraud.'*  , 
«I  am  happy  in  acquainting  the  old  countrymen  that 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  are  fully  settled,  and  that  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  united  as  well  from  interest  as 
from  affection.  I  need  hot  tell  you,  who  are"  born-  in- 
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^mericaysth'at^ypu-hav.^beeh  cheated  and  abased.  You 
are  both  sensible,  that  in  order  to  procure  your  liberty, 
you  must  quit  your  leaders,  and  join  your  real  friends, 
who  scorn  to.  impose-  upon  you,  and  who  will  receive 
you  with  open  arms,  kindly  forgiving  all  your  errors. 
You  are  told  that  , you  are  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
militia.-;  This  is  als.o,  false.  Associate  then , together, 
make  use  of  your  firelocks,  and  join  the  British  army, 
where  you  will  be  permitted  to  dispose  of  yourselves  as 

you  please."   1;    \;;;-<-;;>v  ^'■Vv^7;::;  ■  "•' ■■^'■■^ 

'  About  the  same  time,  or  rather  a  little  before,  the  news 
arrived  of  the  reduction  of  Charleston,  and  the  capture 
of  the  whole  American  southern  army.  Such  was  the 
firmness  of  the  common  soldiery,  and  so  strong  their  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  their  country,  that  though  dan- 
ger impelled,  want  urged,  and  British  favour  invited 
them  to  a  change  of  sides,  yet  on  the  arrival  of  but  a 
scanty  supply  of  meat  for  their  immediate  subsistence, 
military  duty  was  cheerfully  performed,  and  no  uncom- 
mon desertion  took  place.  .  ^  -•'  ■.>,:■ 
.  So  great  were  the  necessities  of  the  American  army, 
that  general  Washington  was  obliged  to  call  on  the 
magistrates  of  the. adjacent  counties  for  specified  quan- 
tities of  provisions  to  be  supplied  in  a  given  number  of 
days.  At  other  times  he  was  compelled  to  send  out  de- 
tachments of  troops,  to  take  provisions  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  from  the  citizens.  This  expedient  at  length 
failed,  for  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  army  af- 
forded no  further  supplies.  These  impressments,  were 
not  only  injurious  to  the  morals  and,  discipline  of  the. 
army,  but  tended' to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Much,  of  the  support,  which  the  American  generaLhad 
previously  experienced  from  the  inhabitants,  proceeded 
iVoui  the  difference  of  treatment  they  received  from  their 
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o'wn  army,  compared  with  what  they  suffered  from  the 
British.  The general^  whom  the  ihhabitants  hitherto  rei 
garded  as  their-  protectory  had  now  no  other  alternative, 
but  to  disband  his troops,:  or  to* suppbrVtlicm  by  forcfr. 
The  situation  of  general  Washington  was  eminently 
embarrassing.  '  The  army  looked  to  him- for  provisions) 
the  inhabitants  for  protection  of  -their  property.  To 
supply  the  one,  and  not  offend  the'  bthcry  seemed  littfe 
less  than  an  impossibility.  To  preserve  order  and  subor- 
dination in  an;  army  of  free  republicans,  even when  well 
fed,  paid  and  clothed,  would  have  lwen  a  work  of  dif- 
ficulty ;  But  to  retain  tliem  in  service1  and  restrain  theni 
with  discipline,'  when  destitute,  not  only  6f  ilie1  comforts,, 
but  often  the  necessaries  of  life,'  required  address  arid 
abilities  of  such  magnitude  as  are  rarely  found  in  hu- 
man nature.  In  this  choice  of  difficulties,  general  Wash- 
ington not  only  kept  his  army  together,  but  conducted 
with  so  much  discretion,  as  to  command  the  approbation 
both  of  the  army  and  of  the.  citizens.  ^  u  " 

So  great  a  scarcity,  in  a  country  usually  abounding 
with  provisions,  appears  extraordinary!'  but  various  re- 
mote causes  had  concurred  about  this  time  to  produce5 
an  unprecedented  deficiency.  The  seasons  both  in  1779 
and  1780  were  unfavourable  to  the  crops.  The  labours 
of  the  husbandmen,  who  were  attached  to  the  cause  of 
independence,  had  been  frequently  interrupted  ^by-  the 
calls  for  militia  duty.  Those  who  cared  for  neither  side, 
or  who  from  principles  of  religion  held  the  "  unlawful-* 
riess  of  war,  or  who  were  secretly  attached  to  the  royal 
interestj  had  been  very  deficent  in  industry.  Such  some- 
times reasoned  that  all  labour  on  their  farms,  beyond  a 
"bare  supply  of  their  own  necessities,  was  unavailing 
but  the  principal  cause  of  the  sufferings  of  the  army, 
was  the  daily  diminishing  value  of  the  continental  bills 
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of  credit.  The  farmers  found,  that  the  longer  they  de- 
layed the  payment  of;  their,  taxes,  the  less  quantity  of 
country  produce  would  discharge  the  stipulated  sum. 
They  also  observed,  that  the  longer,  they :  kept  their 
grain  on  hand,  the  more  of  the  paper  currency  was  ob- 
tained in  exchange  for  it.  This  either ;  discouraged  them 
ft|om  selling,  or  made  them  very  tardy  in  coming  to 
market.  Many  secreted  their  provisions  and  denied  their 
having  any,  while  others  who  were  contiguous,  to  the 
British,,  secretly  sold  to  them  for,  gold  or  silver.  The 
patriotism  which  at  the  ^commencement?  of  the  war  had 
led  so  many  to  sacrifice  property  , for  the  good  of  their 
^country,  had  in  a  great  degree  subsided.  Though  they 
$till  retained  their  good  wishes  for  the  cause,  yet  these 
did  not  carry  them  so  far  as  to  induce  a  willingness  to 
exchange  the  hard  earned  produce  of  their  farms,  for  a> 
paper  currency  of  a  daily  diminishing  value.  For  pro* 
visions  carried  to  New- York,  the  farmers  received  real 
money,  but  for  what  was  carried  to  the  Americans,  they 
received  only  paper.  The  value  of  the  first  was  known, 
of  the  other  daily  varying,  but  in  an  unceasing  progres- 
sion from  bad  to  worse.  Laws  were  made  against  this 
intercourse,  but  they  were  executed ;  in  the,  mann  er  laws 
uniformly  have  been  in  the  evasion  of  which  multitudes 
find  an  immediate  interest. .  ...     .-.  .. .' , ;.-  ■ 

In  addition  to  these,  disasters  from  short  crops,  and, 
depreciating  money,,  disorder  and  confusion  pervaded 
the  departments,  for  supplying  the  army.  Systems  for 
these  purposes  had  been  hastily  adopted,  and  were?  very 
inadequate  to  the  end  proposed.  To  provide  for  an  ar- 
my under  the  best  establishments,  and  with  a  full  mili- 
tary chest,  is  a  work  of  difficulty,  and  though  guarded 
by  the  precautions  which  time  and  experience  have 
suggested,  opens  a  door  to  many  frauds ;  but  it  was  the 
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hard  case  of  the  Americans  to  be  called  on  to  discharge, 
this  duty  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  business, 
and  under  ill  digested  systems,  and  with  a  paper  cur- 
rency that  was  not  two  days  of  the  same  value.  Abuses 
crept  in  ;,  frauds  were  practised,  and  economy  was  ex- 
iled. -  -  -  i  ; 

To  obviate  these  evils,  congress  adopted  the  expedi- 
ent of  sending  a  committee  of  their  own  body  to  the 
camp  of  their  main  army.  Mr.  Schuyler  of  New- York, 
Mr.  Peabody  of  New-Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Mathews 
of  South-Carolina,  were  appointed.  They  were  fur; 
nished  with  ample  powers  and  instructions  to  reform 
abuses — to  alter  preceding  systems,  and  to  establish 
new  ones  m-  thsir  room.  This  committee  proceeded  to 
camp  in  May,  1780,  and  thence  wrote  sundry  letters  to 
congress,  and  the  states,  in  which  they  confirmed  the 
representations  previously  made  of  the  distresses  and 
disorders  every  where  prevalent.  In  particular  they 
stated,  "that  the  array  was.  unpaid  for  five  months— that 
it  seldom  had  more  than  six  days  provision  in  advance, 
and  was  on  several  occiisiohs-fbrisundry  successive  days 
without  meat — that  the  army  was";  destitute  of  forage- 
that  the  medical  department  had  neither  sugar,  coffee, 
tea,  chocolate,  wine  nor  spiritous  liquors  of  any  kind — 
that  every  department  of  the  army  was  without  mo- 
ney, and  had  not  even  the  shadow  of  credit  left-r-tbat 
the  patience  of  the  soldiers,  borne  >  down  by  the  pres- 
sure of  complicated  sufferings,  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing exhausted." :  ■  '■>■'■'■'■■■■ 

A  tide  of  misfortunes  from  all  quarters  was  at  this 
time  pouring  in  upon  the  United  States.  There  ap- 
peared not,  however,  in  their  public  bodies,  the  smallest 
disposition  to  purchase  safety  by  concessions  of  any 
sort.  They  seemed  to  rise  in  the  midst  of  their  distress- 
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es,  and  to  gain  strength  from  the  pressure  of  calami- 
ties. When  congress  could  neither  command  money  nor 
credit  for^  the  subsistence  .of  their  army,  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  formed  an  association  to  procure  a  supply 
of  necessary-  articles  for  their  suffering  soldiers.  The 
sum  of  300,000  dollars  was  subscribed  in  a  few  days, 
and  converted  into  a  bank,  the  principal  design  of  which 
was  to  purchase  provisions  for  the  troops,  in  the  most 
prompt  and  efficacious  manner.  The  advantages  of  this 
institution  were  great,  and  particularly  enhanced  by  . the 
critical  time  in  which  it  was  instituted.  The  loss  of 
Charleston,  and  the  subsequent  British  victories  in  Caro- 
lina, produced  effects  directly  the  reverse  of  what  were 
expected.  It  being  the  deliberate  resolution  of  the 
Americans  never  to  return  to  the  government  of  Grreat- 
Britain,  such  unfavourable  events  as  threatened  the  sub-, 
version  of  independence,  operated  as  incentives  to  their, 
exertions.  The  patriotic  flame  which  had  blazed  forth 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  rekindled.  A  willing- 
ness to  do,  and  to  suffer,  in  the  cause  of  American  liber- 
ty, was  revived  in  the  breasts  of  many.  These  disposi- 
tions were  invigorated  by  private  assurances,  that  his 
most  christian  majesty  would,  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign)  send  a  powerful  armament  to  their  aid,  To 
excite  the  states  to  be  in  readiness  for  this  event,  cpn- 
gress  circulated  among  them  an  address  of  which  the 
following  is  a  part.  "The  crisis  calls  for  exertion. 
Much  is  to  be  done  in  a  little  time,  and  every  motive 
that  can  stimulate  the  mind  of  man  presents  itself  to 
view.  No  period  has  occurred  in  this  long  and  glo- 
rious struggle,  in  which  indecision  would  be  so  de- 
structive on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  .  other,  no  con- 
juncture has  been  more  favourable  to  great  and  deciding 
efforts."  ; '■<;• i; 
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The  powers  of  the  committee  of  congress  in  the  Amer^ 
ican  camp,  were  enlarged  so  far.  as  to  authorize  them  to 
frame  and  execute  such  plans  as,  in  their  opinion,  would 
most  effectually  draw  forth  the  resources  of  the  country,, 
in  cooperating  with  the  armament  expected  from  France. 
Iu  this  chai'acter  they  wrote  sundry  letters  to  the  states, 
stimulating  them  with  vigorous  exertions.  It  was  agreed 
to  make  arrangements  for  bringing  into  the  field  35,000 
effective  men,  and  to  call  on  the  states  for  specific  sup- 
plies of  every  thing  necessary  for  their  support.  -To  ob- 
tain the  men,  it  was  proposed  to  complete  the  regular 
regiments  by  drafts  from  the  militia,  and  to  make  up 
what  they  fell  short  of  35,000  effectives,  by  calling  forth 
more  of  the  militia*' Every  motive  concurred  to  rouse  the 
activity  of  the  inhabitants.  The  states  nearly  exhausted 
with  the  war,  ardently  wished  for  its  termination.  Ah 
opportunity  now  offered  for  striking  a  decisive  blow,  that 
might  at  once,  as  they  supposed,  rid  the  country  of  its 
distresses.  The  only  thing  required  on  the  part  of  the 
United-  States,  was  to  bring  into  the  field  35,000  men, 
and  to  make  effectual  arrangements  for  their  support. 
The  tardiness  of  deliberation  in  congress  was  iu  a  gi'eat 
measure  done  away,  but  the  full  powers  given  to  their 
committee  iu  camp.  Accurate  estimates  were  made  of 
every  article  of  supply,  necessary  for  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign. These,  and  also  the  numbers  of  men  wanted, 
were  quotaed  on  the  ten  northern  states  in  proportion  to 
their  abilities  and  numbers.  In  conformity  to  these  re- 
quisitions, vigorous  resolutions  were  adopted  for  carry,* 
ing  them  into  effect.  Where  voluntary  enlistments  fell 
short  of  the' proposed  nnmber,  the  deficiencies  were,  by 
the  laws  of  several  states,  to  lie  made  up  by  drafts  or 
lots  from -the  militia.  The  towns  in  New-England:  arid 
the  counties  in  the  middle  states,  were  respectively  call- 
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ed  on  for  a  specified  number  of>men.  Such  was  the  zeal 
jof  the  people  in  New-England,  that  neighbours  would 
often  club  together,  to  engage  one  of  their  number  to  go 
into  the  army.  Being  without  money,  in  conformity  to 
the  practice  usual  in  the  early  stages  of  society,  they  paid 
for  military  duty  with  cattle.  Twenty  head  were  frequent- 
ly given  as  as  a  reward  for  eighteen  months  service.  Ma- 
ryland directed  her  lieutenants  of  counties,  to  class  all  the 
property  in  their  respective  counties,  into  as  many  equal 
classes  as  there  were  men  wanted,  and  each  class  was  by 
law  obliged  within  ten  days  thereafter,  to  furnish  an  able 
bodied  recruit  to  serve  during  the  war,  and  in  case  of 
their  neglecting  or  refusing  so  to  do,  the  county  lieuten- 
ants were  authorized  to  procure  men  at  their  expense, 
at  any  rate  not  exceeding  fifteen  pounds  in  every  hun- 
dred pounds  worth  of  property,  classed  agreeably  to  the 
law.  Virginia  also  classed  her  citizens,  and  called  upon 
the  respective  classes  for  every  fifteenth  man  for  public 
service.  Pennsylvania  concentred  the  requisite  power  in 
her  president,  Joseph  Reed,  and  authorized  him  to  draw 
forth  the  resources  of  the  state,  under  certain  limitations, 
and  if  necessary  to  declare  martial  law  over  the  state. 
The  legislative  part  of  these  complicated  arrangements 
was  speedily  passed,  but  the  execution  though  uncom- 
monly vigorous  lagged  far  behind.  Few  occasions  could 
occur  in  which  it  might  so  fairly  be  tried,  to  what  extent 
in  conducting  a  war,  a  variety  of  wills  might  be  brought 
to  act  in  unison.  The  result  of  the  experiment  was,  that 
however  favourable  republics  may  be  to.  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  the  people  in  the  time  of  peace,  they  will 
be  greatly  deficient  in  that  vigour  and  despatch,  which 
military  operations  require,  unless  they  imitate  the  poli- 
cy of  monarchies  by  committing  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  government  to  the  direction  of  a  single  will.- 
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While  these  preparations  were  making  in  America^ 
the  ai'mamen't  which  had  been  promised  by  his  most 
christian  majesty  was  on  its  way.  As -soon  as  it  was 
known  in  France,that  a  resolution  was  adopted,  to  send 
out  troops  to  the  United  States,  the  young  French  no- 
bilitj^aMscovered  the  greatest  zeal  to  be  employed  on 
that  service. *  Court  favour  was  scarcely  ever  solicited 
with  more  earnestness,  than  was  the  honour  of  serving 
under  general  "Washington.  The  number  of  applicants 
was  much'  greater  than  the  service  required.  The  dispo- 
sition to  support  the:  American  revolution*  was  not  only 
^prevalent  in  the ;  court  of  France^  but  it  animated  the 
whole  body  of  the  nation.  The  winds  and  waves  did 
not  second*  the  ardent  wishes  of ,  the  French  troops. 
Though  they  sailed  from  France  on  the  first  of  May 
1780^;  they  did  not  reach  a  port  in  the  United  States  till 
the  10th  of.  July  following.,  On  that  day  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  Americans^  M.  de  Ternay  arrived  at  Rhode- 
Island,  ,with  a  squadron  of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  five 
frigates,  and  five  smaller  armed  vessels.  He  likewise 
convoyed  a  fleet  of  transports  with  four  old  French  re- 
giments, besides  the  legioa  de  Lauzun,  and  a  battalion 
of  artillery,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  6000  men,  all  un- • 
der  the  command  of  lieutenant-  general  count  de  Ro- 
chambeau.  To  the  French  as  soon  as  they  landed  pos- 
session was  given  of  the  forts  and  batteries  on  the  island, 
and  by  their  exertions  they  were  soon  put  in  a  high 
state  of  defence.  In  a  few  days  after  their  arrival,  an  ad- 
dress of  congratulation  from  the  general  assembly  of  the 
state  of  Rhode-Island,  was  presented  to  count  de  Ro- 
chanibeau,  in  which  they  expressed  "  their  most  grateful 
sense  of  the  magnanimous  aid  afforded  to  the  United 
States,  by  their  illustrious  friend  and  ally  the  monarch 
of  France,  and  also  gave  assurances  of  every  exertion 
.   VOL.  I).  v  ■-  .  . 
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in  their  power  for  ihe  supply  of  the  French  forces/with 
all  manner  of  refreshments  and  necessaries  for  render- 
ing the  service  happy  and  agreeable."  Rochambeau<de- 
clared  in  his  answer, "  that  he  only  brought  over  the 
vanguard  of  a  much  greater  force  which  was  destined 
for  their  aid;  that  he  was  ordered  by  the  king  his  master 
to  assure  them,  that  his  whole  power  should  be  exerted 
for  their  support*'7  "  The  French  troops"  he  said  il  were 
under  the?  strictest  discipline,  and  acting  under  the  orders 
of  general  Washington,  would  live  with  the 'Americans 
as  brethren.  He  returned  their  compliments  by  an  assu- 
rance, that  as  brethren,  not  only  his  own  life,  but  the. 
lives  of  all  those  under  his  command  were  devoted  to, 
their  service."        ,        -  -   .  ' 

General  Washington1  recommended  in  ^public  orders 
to  the  American  officers,  as  a  symbol  of  friendship  and 
affection  for  their  allies,  to  wear  black  and  white  cock- 
ades, the  ground  to  be  of  the  first  colour,  and  the  relief 
of  the  second. 

'  The  French  troops,  united  both  in  interest  and  affec- 
tion with  the  Americans,'  ardently  longed  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cooperate  with  them  against  the  common  ene- 
my.  The  continental  army  wished  for  the  same  with 
equal  ardour.  One  circumstance  alone  seemed  unfavour- 
able to  this  spirit  of  enterprise.  This  was  the  deficient 
cloathing  of  the  Americans.  Some  whole  lines,  officers' 
as  well  as  men,  were  shabby,  and  a  great  proportion  of 
the  privates  were  without  shirts.  Such  troops,  brought 
along  side  even  of  allies  fully  clad  in  the  elegance  of 
uniformity,  must  have  been  more  or  less  than  men  to  feel 
no  degrad  ation  on  the  contrast. 

Admiral  Arbuthuot  had  only  four  sail  of  the  line  at 
New-York,  when  M.  de  Ternay  arrived  at  Rhode-Isl- 
ands This  inferiority  was  in  three  days  reversed,  by  the 
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arrival  of  admiral  Greaves  with  six  sail  of  the  line.  The 
British  admiral,  having  now  a  superiority,  proceeded  to 
Rhode-Island,  lie  soon  discovered  that  the  French  were 
perfectly  secure  from  any  attack  by  sea.;  Sir- Henry  Clin- 
ton, who  had  returned  in  the  preceding  mouth  with  his 
victorious,  troops  from  Charleston,  embarked  about  8000 
of  his  best  men,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Huntingdon- 
bay  on  Long-Island,  with  the  apparent  design  of  concur- 
ring with  the  British  fleet,  in  "attacking  the  French  force 
at  Rhode-Island.  When  this  movement  took  place,-  gen- 
eral Washington  set  his  army  in  motion,  and  proceeded 
to  Peekskill.  Had  sir  Henry  Clinton 'prosecuted  what 
appeared,  to  be  his  desigu,  general  Washington  intended 
to  have  attacked  New- York  in  his  absence.  Prepara- 
tions were  made  for  this 'purpose,  but  sir  Henry  Clinton 
instantly  turned  about  from  Huntingdon-bay  towards 
New- York.  ^  -  -  =i_.-wv->.-  ;,  .V" -.i,  j. 

In  the  mean  time,;  the  French  fleet  and  army  being 
blocked  up  at  Rhode-Island,  were  incapacitated  from 
cooperating  with  the  Americans.  Hopes,  were  neverthe- 
less indulged,  that  by  the  arrival  of  another;  fleet  of 
his  most  christian  majesty,  then  in  the  West-Indies, 
under  the.  command  of  count  de  Guichen,  the  superiori- 
ty would  be  so  much  in  favour  of  the  allies,  as  to  ena- 
ble them  to  prosecute  their  original  intention  of  at- 
tacking New- York.  When  the  expectations  of  the 
Americans  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  when 
they  were  in  great  forwardness  of  preparation  to  act  in 
concert  with  their  allies,  intelligence  arrived  that  count 
de  Guichen  had  sailed  for  France.  This  disappointment 
was  extremely  mortifying.  The  Americans,  had  ;inade 
uncommon  exertions,  on  the  idea  of  receiving  such 
aid  from  their  allies,  as  would  enable  them  to.  lay  ef- 
fectual siege  to  New- York,  or  to  strike  some  decisive 
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blow.  Their  towering  expectations'  were  in  a  moment 
levelled  with  the  dust.  Another  campaign  was  anticipat- 
ed, and  hew  shades  were  added  to  the  deep  cloud, 
Which  for  some  time  past  had  overshadowed  American 
affairs.  -.  '  _  v 

.  The  campaign  of  1780,  passed  away  in  the  northern 
states,  as  has  been  related,  in  successive;  disappoint- 
ments, and  reiterated  distresses.  The  country  was  ex- 
hausted, the  continental  currency  expiring;  The  army, 
for  want  of  subsistence,  kept  inactive,  and  brooding 
over  its  calamities.  While  these  distresses  were  openly 
menacing  the  ruin  of  the  American  cause,  treachery 
was  silently  undermining  it.  A  distinguished  officer  en- 
gaged for  a  stipulated  sum  of  money,  to -betray  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  an  important  post  committed  to  his 
care.  General  Arnold,;  who  committed  this  foul  crime, 
was  a  native  of  Connecticut.  That  state,  remarkable 
for  the  purity  of  its  morals,  for  its  republican  principles 
find  patriotism,  was  the  birth  place,  of  a  man:  to  whom 
none  of  the  other  states  have  produced  an  equal.  -  He 
had  been  among  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against  Great-  ' 
Britain,  arid  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  parent 
state  and  the  colonies.  His  distinguished  military  ta- 
lents had  procured  him  every  honour  a  grateful  country 
could  bestow;  Poets  and  painters  had  marked  him  as  a 
suitable  subject  for  the  display  of  their  respective-  abili- 
ties. He  possessed  an  elevated  seat  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,  and  was  in  the  full  enj  oyment  of  a  sub- 
stantial fame,-  for  the  purchase  of  which-  the  wealth  of 
worlds  would  have  been  insufficient.  His  Country  had 
not  only  loaded  him  with  honours,  but  forgiven  him  his 
crimes.  Though  in  his  accounts  against  the  states  there 
was  much  room  to  suspect  fraud  and  imposition,  yet  the 
recollection  of  his  gallantry  and  good  conduct,  in  a 
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great  measure  served  as  a  cloak  to  cover  the  whole.  He; 
who  had  beeri  prodigal  of  life itt his  country's?  caused 
was  indulged  with  extraordinary  demands  for  his  ser- 
vices. The  generosity  of.  the  states  did  not;  keep  pace 
with  ,  the  'extravagance  of  their  favourite  officer.  A 
sumptuous  table  and  expensive  equipage,  unsupported 
by  the  resources  of  private  Tor  tune,  unguarded  -by  the 
virtues  of  economy  and  good  management,  soon  increas- 
ed his  debts  beyond  a  possibility:  :of  his  discharging 
them.  His  love  of  pleasure  proclu  ced  the  love  of  money} 
and  that  extinguished  all  sensibility  to  theSpbligationr 
of  honour  and  duty.  The  calls  of  luxury  were  various" 
and  pressing,'  and  demanded  gratification*  though  at*thc 
expense  of  fame  and  country.  -  Contracts  .  were  madej 
speculations  entered  into,  and  partnerships  instituted, 
which  could  not  bear  investigation.'  -Oppression,  extorv 
tiony  misapplication  of  public  money  and  pfoperty,"fur * 
nished  him  with  the  farther  means  of  gratifying  his  fai 
vourite  passions.  In  these  ciccumstances,  a  ,change  of 
sides  afforded  the  only  hope  of  evading  a  scrutiny;  and 
at  the  same  time,  held  out  a  prospect  of  replenishing 
his  exhausted  coffers.  The  disposition  of  the  American 
forces  in  the  year  1780,  afforded  an  opportunity  .of  .ac- 
complishing this  so  much  to  the  advantage ,  *jf  the  Bri-t 
tish,  that  they  could  well  afford  a  liberal  reward  for  the 
beneficial  treachery.  rThe  'American  army  was  stationed 
in  the  strong  holds  of  the  highlands  on  both  sides  of 
the  North-River.  In  this  arrangement;  Arnold  solicited 
for  the  command  of  West-Point.  This- has  been  called 
the  Gibraltar  of  America.  It  was  built  after  the  loss  of 
Fort  Montgomery,  for  the  defence  of  the  ^orth -River, 
and  was  deemed  the  most  proper  for  commanding  its 
navigation.-  Rocky  ridges  rising  one  behind  another, 
rendered  it  incapable  of  being  invested,  by  less  than 
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twenty  thousand  men.  Though  some  even  then'  enter- 
tained douhts  of  Arnold's  fidelity,  yet  general  Wash- 
ington, in  the  unsuspecting  spirit  of  a  soldier,  believing 
it  to  -  be  impossible,  that  hopour  should  be  wanting  in  a 
breast  which  he  knew  was  the  seat  of  valour,  cheerfully 
granted  his  request,,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  import- 
ant post.  General  Arnold,  thus  invested,  with  command, 
carried  on  a  negocktion  with  sir  Henry  Clinton,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  former  should  make  a 
disposition  of  his  forces,  which  would  enable  the  lat-' 
ter  to  surprize  West-Point,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  he  would  have  the  garrison  so  completely  in  his 
power,  that  the  troops  must  either  lay  down  their  arms, 
or  be  cat  to  pieces.  The  object  of  this  negociation 
was  the  strongest  post ,  of  the  Americans,  the  thorough- 
fare of  communication  between  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern states,  and  was  the  repository  of  their  most  valuable 
stores.  The  loss  of  it  would  have  been  severely  felt. 
;;:  The  agent  employed  in  this  negociation  on  the  part 
of  sir  Henry  Clinton,  was  major  Andre,  adjutant  gene- 
ral" of  the  British  army,  a  young  officer  of  great  hopes, 
and  of  uncommon  merit.  Nature  had  bestowed  on  him 
an  elegant  taste  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  which  by 
industrious  cultivation  he  had  greatly  improved,  He 
possessed  many  amiable  qualities,  and  very  great  ac- 
complishments. His  fidelity,  together' with  his  place  and 
character,  eminently  fitted  him  for  this  business ;  but  his 
high  ideas  of  candour,  and  his  abhorrence  of  duplicity, 
made  him  inexpert  in  practising  those  arts  of  deception 
which  it  required.  To  favour  the,  necessary  communica- 
tions, the  "Vulture  sloop  of  war.  had  been  previously 
stationed  in  the  North-River,  as  near  to  Arnold's  posts 
as  was  practicable,  without  exciting  suspicion.  Before 
this,  a  written  correspondence  between  Arnold  and  An- 
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dre,  had  for  some  time  been  carried  on,  under  the  ficti- 
tious names  of  Gustavus  and  Anderson.  A  boat ,    ,:  . 
was  sent  at  night  from  the  shore  to  fetch  major  Stpt' 2  ' 
Andre.   On  his  return,  Arnold  met  him  at  the  beach, 
without  the  posts  of  either  army.  Their  business  was 
not  finished  till  it  was  too  near  the  dawn  of  day  for  An- 
dre to  return  to  the  Vulture.   Arnold  told  him  he  must 
be  concealed  till  the  next  night.  <  For  that  purpose,  he 
was  conducted  within  one  of  the  American  posts,  against 
his  previous  stipulation  and  knowledge,  and  continued 
with  Arnold  the  following  day.  The  boatmen  refused 
to  carry  him  back  the  next  night,  as  the  Vulture)  from 
being  exposed  to  the  fire  of  some  cannon,  brought  up  to 
annoy  her,  had  changed  her  position.  Andre's  return 
to  New- York  by  land,  was  then  the  only  practicable 
mode  of  escape.  To  favour  this,  he  quitted  his  uni- 
form which  he  had  hitherto  worn  under  a  surtout,  for 
a  common  coat,  and  was  furnished  with  a  horse,  and 
under  the  name  of  John  Anderson,  with  a  passport  "to 
go  to  the  lines  of  White-Plains,  or  lower  if  he  thought 
proper,  he  being  on  public  business."  He  advanced 
alone  and  undisturbed  a  great  part  of  the  way.  Whea 
he  thought  himself  almost  out  of  danger,  he  was  stopt 
by  three  of  the  Xew- York  militia,  who  were  with 
others  scouting  between  the  out  posts  of  the  two  armies* 
Major  Andre,  instead  of  producing  his  pass,  asked  the 
man  who  stopt  him,  ""where  he  belonged  to,"  who  an- 
swered "  to  below,"  meaning  New,- York.  He  replied 
"  so  do  I,"  aud  declared  himself  a  British  officer,  and 
pressed  that  he  might  not  be  detained.  He  soon  discov- 
ered His  mistake.  His  captors  proceeded  to  search  him : 
sundry  papers  were  found  in  his  possession.  These 
were  secreted  in  his  boots,  and  were"  in  Arnold's  hand 
writing.  ^They  contained  exact  returns  of  the  state  - 
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of  the  forces,  ordnance  and  defences  at  West-Point, 
with  the  artillery  orders,  critical  remarks  on  the  works, 
&c.  v 

:  Andre  offered  his  captors  a  purse  of  gold  and  a  new 
valuable  watch,  if  they  would  let  him  pass,  and  perma- 
nent provision  and  future  promotion,  if  they  would  con- 
vey and  accompany  him  to  New-York.  They  nobly 
disdained  the  proffered  bribe,  and  delivered  him  a  pri- 
soner to  lieutenant :  colonel  Jameson,  who  commanded 
the  scouting  parties.  In  testimony  of  the  high  sense 
entertained  of  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  conduct  of 
John  Paulding,  David  Willians,  and  Isaac  Van  Vert, 
the  captors  of  Andre,  congress  resolved,  "  That  each  of 
them  receive  annually  two  hundred  dollars  jn  specie  dur- 
ing life,  and  that  the  board  of  war  be  directed  to  procure, 
for  each  of  them  a  silver  medal,  on  one  side  of  which; 
should  be  a  shield  with  this  inscription,  Fidelity  ;  and 
bnjhe  other,  the  following  motto,  Vincit  Jhnor  Patriot: 
and  that  the  commander  in  chief  be  requested  to  pre- 
sent the  sante>  with  the  thanks  of  congress,  for  their  fi- 
delity" and  the  eminent  service  they  had  rendered  their 
country."  Andre  when  delivered  to  Jameson,  continued 
to  call  himself  by  the  name  of  Anderson,  and  asked 
leave  to  send  a  letter  to  Arnold,  to  acquaint  him  with 
Anderson's  detention.  This  was  inconsiderately  grant- 
ed; Arnold  on  the  receipt  of  this,  letter  abandoned  eve- 
ry thing,  and  went  on  board  the  Vulture  sloop  of  war. 
Lieutenant  colonel  Jameson  forwarded  to  general  Wash- 
ington all  the  papers  found  on  Andre,  together  with  a 
letter  giving  an  account  of  the  whole  affair  ;  but  the  ex- 
press, by  taking  a  different  route  from  the  general ',  who 
was  returning  from  a  conference  at  Hartford  with  count 
de  Rochambeau,  missed  him.  This  caused  such  a  delay 
as  gave  Arnold  time  to  escape.  The  same  packet  which 
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detailed  the  particulars  of  Andre's  capture/  brought  a  let* 
ter  from  him,  in  which  he  avowed;  his  name  and  charac;- 
ter,  and  endeavoured  t©  shew  that  he  did  not  come  tin* 
der  the  description  of  a  spy.  The  letter  was  expressed 
in  terms  of  dignity  without  insolence,  and  of  apology 
without  meanuess.  He  stated  therein,  that  he  held  & 
correspondence  with  a  person  under  the  orders  of  his 
general.  '  That  his  intention  went  no  farther  than-'meet- 
ing  that  person  on  neutral  ground,  for  the  purpose  of 
intelligence,  and  that,  ..against  his  -stipulationy  his 'intetf- 
4ion,  and  '  without  his  knowledge  beforehand,  He*  wtts 
brought  within  Ihe  American  posts, , and  had  to  concett 
his  escape  from  them.  Being  taken  on  hisS  retuw^^he 
wds  betrayed  iitttf  the  vile  eonditionof  an  enemy  iii  dis"- 
guisc.*  His  principal  request  was,  that  "  whatever  his 
fate  might  be,  a:deceucy  of  treatment  might  be  observed, 
which  would  mark,  that  though  unfortunate  he  was 
branded  with  nothing  that  was  dishonourable/,  and  that 
•he  was  involuntarily  an  iraposter.    ^  «  ;  rj;.     r  s.;,;;; ;  ; 

General  Washington  referred  the  whole  case  of  major 
Andre  to  the  examination  arid  deqsiori  of  a  board,  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  general  oilicers.  On  his  examination, 
he  voluntarily  confessed  every  thing  that  related  to  him- 
self, and  particularly  that  he  did  not  come  ashore  under 
the  protection  of  a  flag.  The  board  did  not  examine  a 
single  witness,  but  founded  their  report  on  his  own  con- 
fession. In  this  they  stated  the  following  facts :  <(  That 
major  Andre  came  on  shore  on  the  night  of  the  21 st  of 
September  in  k  private  and  secret  manner,  and  that  he 
changed  his  dress  within  tlie  American  lines,  and  under 
a  feigned  name  and  disguised  habit  passed  their  works, 
and  was  taken  in  a  disguised  habit  when  on  his  way  fo 
New-York,  and  when  taken,  several  papers  were  found 
in  his  possession,  which  contained*  intelligence  for  the 
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enemy."  From  these  facts  they  farther  reported  it  as  their 
opinion,  "  That  major  Andre  ought  to  be  considered  as 
a  spy,  and  that  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  na- 
tions he  ought  to  suffer  death."  j  ;  ,;  '  -  1  :  '  s 
,  ._  Sir;  Henry  Clinton,  lieutenant'  general  Robertson,  and 
the  late  American  general  Arnold^. wrote>pressing  letters 
to;  general  Washington,  to  prevent ,  the  decision  of.  the 
board  ;pfi!  general;  officers  from  being  carried  into  effect. 
^General  ^Arnold  in  particular  urged,  that  everything 
done  by  major  Andre  was  done  by  his  particular  request, 
and  at  a.  time  when  he  was  the,  acknowledged  command- 
ing officer  in  the  department. .He  contended  that  he  had 
rafrighluto;  transact  ^'-Oi^e^matte]rs>ifoR;\wbich>:tb.ougk 
iv.rpng^major  Andre  bught  not  to  suffeinf  An  interview 
.tflfco  took  place  between  general  Robertson,  on  the  part 
pfr the  ifiriti8h,Jand  .general  Greene,  on  the  ipart  of  the 
Americans;  :(Every  thing  was  urged  by  the  former,  that 
ingenuity  or  humanity  could  suggest,  fori  averting  <the 
proposed  execution.  Greene  made  a  proposition  for  de- 
livering up  Andre  for  Arnold ;  but  this  could  not  be  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  British;  without  offending  against  every 
.principle.- of  policy.  Robertson  urged  ff  that  Andre  went 
.on;  shore  under  the  sanction  of  a  flag,  and  that  being  then 
in  Arnold's  power,  he  was  not  accountable  for  his  sub- 
sequent actjonsj.  which  were  said  to  be  compulsory.5?  To 
ihis  it  was  replied  that  "  he  was  employed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  measures  very  foreign  from  the  objects  of  flags  of 
•  truce;  and  such;  as  they  were  never  meant  to  authorize 
or  countenance,  and  that  major  Andre  in,  the  course  of 
his  examination  had  candidly  confessed,  that  it  was  im- 
possible'for  him  to  suppose,  that  he  came  on  shore  under 
<the  sanction  of  a  flag."  As  Greene  and  Robertson  differ- 
ed so  widely  both  in  their  statement  of  facts,  and  the  in- 
ferences they  drew'from  themf  the  latter  proposed  totkf 
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former,  that  the  opinions  of  disinterested  gentlemen  might 
be  taken  on  the:  subject,  and  proposed  Kniphausen  and 
Rochainbeau.  Robertson  also  urged  that1  Andre  possess- 
ed a  great  share  of  sir  Henry  Clinton's  esteem;  and 
that  he  would  be  infinitely  obliged  if-he  should  be  spared. 
He  offered  that  in  case  Andre  was  permitted  to  return 
with  him  to  New-York,  any  person  whatever,  that  might 
be  named,  should  be  set  at  liberty.  All  these  arguments 
and  entreaties  having  failed,  Robertson  presented  a  long 
letter  from  Arnold,;  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  excul- 
pate Andre,  by  acknowledging  himself  the  author  of  eve- 
ry part  of  his  conduct, "  and  particularly  insisted  on  his 
coming  from  the:  Vulture,  under  a  flag  which  he  had  sent 
for  thai  purpose."  He  declared  that  if  Andre  suffered, 
he  should  think  himself  bound  in  honour  to  retaliate. 
He  also  observed  "  that  forty  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  South-Carolina  had  justly  forfeited  their  lives,  whicli 
had  hitherto  been  spared  only  through  the  clemency  of 
sir  Henry  Clinton^  but  who  could  no  longer  extend  his 
mercy  if  major  Andre  suffered :  an  event  which  would 
probably  open  a  scene  of  bloodshed,  at  which  humanity 
must  revolt."  He  entreated  Washington  by  his  own  hon- 
our, and  for  that  of  humanity  not  to  suffer  an  unjust 
sentence  to  touch  the  life  of  Andre,  but  if  that  warning 
should  be  disregarded  and  Andre  suffer,  he  called  Heav- 
en and  earth  to  witness  that  he  alone  would  be  justly 
answerable  for  the  torrents  of  blood  that  might  be  spilt 
inconsequence." 

Every  exertion  was  made  by  the  royal  commanders 
to  save  Andre,  but  without  effect.  It  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  American  army  that  his  life  was  forfeited, 
and  that,  national' dignity  and  sound  policy  required  that 
the  forfeiture  should  be  exacted.  :;  ; < 

Andre,  though  superior  to  the  terrors  of  death,  wished: 
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to  die  like  a  soldier.  To  obtain  this -favour j"  he  wrote  a 
letter,  to  general  Washington,  fraught  with  sentiments  of 
.'military dignity.  From  an  adherence  to  the  usages  of 
war,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  grant  this  request  ;  but 
his  delicacy  was  saved  from  the  pain  of  receiving  a  neg- 
ative answer.  The  guard  which  attended  him  in  his  con- 
finement,  marched  with  him  to  the  place  of  execution. 
The  way,  over  which  "he  passed,  was  crowded  on  each 
side  by  anxious  spectators.  Their  sensibility  was  strong, 
ly  impressed,  by  beholding  a  well  dressed  youth,  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  of  a  peculiai'ly  engaging  person,  mein  and 
aspect,  devoted  to  immediate  execution.  Major  Andre 
svalked  with  'firmness,  composure  and  dignity,  between 
two  officers  of  his  guard,  his  arm  being  locked  in  theirs. 
Upon  seeing  the  preparations  at  the  fatal  spot,  he  asked 
with  some  degree  of  concern,  Must  I  die  in  this  man- 
ner ?"— -He  was  told  it  was  unavoidable^-He  replied, 
"I  am  reconciled  to  my  fate,  but  not  to  the  mode;"  but 
soon  subjoined  "  It  will  be  but  a  momentary  pang."  He 
ascended  the  cart  with  a  pleasing  countenance,  and  with 
a  degree  of  composure  which  excited  the  admiration  and 
melted  the  hearts  of  all  the  spectators.  He  was  asked 
when  the  fatal  moment  was  at  hand,  if  he  had  any  thing 
to  say?  he  answered,  ^Nothing,  but  to  request  that,  you 
will  witness  to  the  world  that  I  die  like  a  brave  man." 
The  succeeding  moments  closed  the  affecting  scene.. 

This  execution  was  the  subject  of  severe  censures. 
Barbarity,  cruelty  and  murder,  were  plentifully  charged 
on  the  Americans,  but  the  impartial  of  all  nations  allow- 
ed, that  it  was  warranted  by  the  usages  of  war.  It  cannot 
he  condemned,  without  condemning  the  maxims  of  self 
preservation,  which  have  uniformly  guided  the  practice 
of  hostile  nations.  The  finer  feelings  of  humanity  would 
have  been  gratified,  by  dispensing  with  the  rigid  maxims4- 
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of  war  in  favour  of  so  distinguished  an  officer,  but  these 
feelings  mast  be  controuled  by  a  regard  for  the  public 
safety.  Such  was  the  distressed  state  of  the  American 
army,  and  so  abundant  were  their  causes  of  complaint, 
that  there  was  much  to  fear  from  the  contagious  nature 
of  treachery.  Could  it  have  been  reduced  to  a  certainty 
that  there  were  no  more  Arnolds  in  America;  perhaps 
Andre's  life  might  have  been  spared;  but  the  necessity 
of  discouraging  farther  plots,  fixed  his  fate,  and  stamped 
it  with  the  seal  of  political  necessity.  If  conjectures  in 
the  boundless  field  of  possible  conthigences  were  to  be 
indulged,  it  might  be  said  that  it  was  more  consonant  to 
extended  humanity  to  take  one  life,  than  by  ill-timed 
lenity  to  lay  a  foundation,  Which  probably  would  occa- 
sion not  only  the  loss  of  many,  but  endanger  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  great  country.  . 

Though  a  regard  to  the  public  safety  imposed  a  neces- 
sity for  inflicting  the  rigours  of  martial  law,  yet  the  rare 
worth  of  this  unfortunate  officer  made  his  unhappy  case 
the  subject  of  universal  regret.  Not  only  among  the  par- 
tizans  of  royal  government,  but  among  the  firmest  Amer- 
ican republicans,  the  friendly  tear  of  sympathy  freely 
flowed,  for  the  early  fall  of  this  amiable  young  man. 
Some  condemned,  others  justified,  but  all  regretted  the 
fatal  sentence  which  put  a  period  to  his  valuable  life.  - 

This  grand  project  terminated  with  no  other  alteration 
in  respect  of  the  British,  than  that  of  their  exchanging 
one  of  their  best  officers  for  the  worst  man  in  the  Amer- 
ican army.  Arnold  was  immediately  made  a  brigadier 
general,  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain;  The 
failure  of  the  scheme  respecting  West-Point,  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  dispel  the  cloud  which  overshadow- 
ed his  character,  by  the  performance  of  some  signal  ser- 
vice for  his  new  masters.  The  condition  of  the  American 
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army,  afforded  him  a  prospect  of  doing  something  of  con- 
sequence. He  flattered  himself,  that  by  the  allurements 
of  pay  and  promotion,  he'  should  be  able  to  raise  a  nu- 
merous force,  from  among  the  distressed,  American  sol- 
diery. He  therefore  took  methods  for  accomplishing  this , 
purpose,  by  obviating  their  scruples,  and  working  on 
their  passions.  His  first  public  measure,  was  issuing  an 
„  .  t  address,  directed  to  the  inhabitants  of  America, 
irsi.  dated  from  New- York,  five  days  after  Andre's 
execution.  In  this,  he  endeavoured  to  justify  himself  for 
deserting  their  cause.  He  said,  "  that  when  he  first  en- 
gaged in  it,  he  conceived  the  rights  of  his  country  to  be 
in  danger,  and  that  duty  and  honour  called  him  to  her 
defence.  A  , redress  of  grievances,  was  his  only  aim  and 
object.  He  however  acquiesced  in  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, although  he  thought  it  precipitate.  But  the 
reasons  that  were  then  offered  to  justify  that  measure, 
no  longer  could  exist,  when  Great-Britain,  with  the  open 
arms  of  a  parent,  offered  to  embrace  them  as  children, 
and  to  grant  the  wished  for  redress.  From  the  refusal 
of  these  proposals,  and  the  ratification  of  the  French  al- 
liance, all  his  ideas  of  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  war, 
were  totally  changed,  and  from  that  time,  he  had  become 
a  professed  loyalist."  He  acknowledged,  that  "  in  these 
principles  he  had  only  retained  his  arms  and  command, 
for  an  opportunity  to  surrender  them  to  Great-Britain." 
This  address  was  soon  followed  by  another,  inscribed 
to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  continental  army.  This 
was  intended  to  induce  them  to  follow  his  example,  and 
engage  in  the  royal  service.  He  informed  them,  that  he 
was  authorized  to  raise  a  corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
who  were  to  be  on  the  same  footing  with  the  other  troops 
in  the  British  service.  To  allure  the  private  men,  three 
guineas  were  offered  to  each,  besides  payment  for  their 
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horses,  arms,  and  accoutrements.  Rank  in  the  British 
army,  was  also  held  out  to  the  American  officers,  who 
Would  recruit  and  bring  in  a  certain  number  of  men, 
proportioned  to  the  different  grades  in  military  service. 
Thesse'offers  were  proposed  to  unpaid  soldiers,  who  were 
suffering  from  the  want  of  both  food  arid  clothing,  and 
to  officers  who  were  in  a  great  degree  obliged,  to  support 
themselves  from  their  own  resources,  while  they  were 
spending  the  prime  of  their  days,  and  risquing  their  lives,, 
in  the  unproductive  service  of  congress.  Though  they 
Were  urged  at  a  time  when  the  paper  currency  was  at 
its  lowest  ebb  of  depreciation,  and  the  wants  and  dis- 
tresses of  the  American  army  were  at  their  highest  pitch, 
yet  they  did  not  produce  the  intended  effect  on  a  single 
sentinel  or  officer.  "Whether  the  circumstances  of  Ar- 
nold's case,  added  new  shades  to  the  crime  of  desertion, 
or  whether  their  providential  escape  from  the  deep  laid 
scheme1  against  "West-Point,  gave  a  higher  tone  to  the 
firmness  of  the  American  soldiery,  cannot  be  unfolded  : 
but  either  from  these,  or  some  other  causes,  desertioa 
wholly  ceased  at  this  remarkable  period  of  the  war. 

It  is  matter  of  reproach  to  the  United  States,  that 
they  brought  into  public  view  a  man  of  Arnold's  char- 
acter, but  it  is  to  the  honour  of  human  nature,  that  a 
.great  revolution  and  an  eight  years  war  produced  but 
one.  -In  civil  contests,  for  officers  to  change-  sides  has 
not  been  unusual,  but  in  the  various  events  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  and  among  the  many  regular  officers  it  called 
to  the  field,  nothing  occurred  that  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  the  conduct  of  Arnold.  His  singular  case  en- 
forces the  policy  of  conferring  high  trusts  exclusively 
on  men  of  clean  hands,  and  of  withholding  all  public 
confidence  from  those  who  are  subjected  to  the  dominion 
of  pleasure.  -.■  .  ;  •  ' 
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A  gallant  enterprize  of  major  Talmadge  about  this 
time)  shall  close  this  chapter,  He  crossed  the 
°v'  '  sound  to  Long-Island  with  80  men,  made  a  cit- 
cuitous  march  of  SO  miles  to  Fort  George,  and  reduced 
it  without  any  other  loss  than  that  of  one  private  man 
wounded.  He  killed  and  wounded  eight  Of  the  enemy, 
captured  a  lieutenant  colonel^  a  captain,  and  55  pri- 
vates, 'r,  .• 


CHAPTER  XXL  X-s^iU 

Foreign  Affairs,  connected  with  the  American  Mevolu-, 
tion,  1780,  1781. 

That  spark  which  was  first  kindled  at  Boston, 
gradually  expanded  itself  till  sundry  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  involved  in  its  wide  spreading  flame. 
France,  Spain  and  Holland,  were  in  the  year  1778^ 
1779,  and  1780  successively  drawn  in  for  a  share  of  the 
general  calamity.  -  ■ ' 

These  events  had  so  direct  an  influence  on  the  'A- 
merican  war,  that  a  short  recapitulation  of  them  be- 
comes necessary.  ;  .    •  " 

Soon  after  his  most  catholic  majesty  declared'  war 
against  Great-Britain,  expeditions  were  carried  on  by 
don  Galvez,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  against 
the  British  settlements  in  West-Florida.  These  were 
May  5,  easily  reduced.  The  conquest  of  the  whole  pro- 

1781  vince  was  completed  in  a  few  months  by  the  re- 
duction of  Pensacoku  The  Spaniards  were  hot  so  suc- 
cessful in  their  attempts  against  Gibraltar  and  Jamaica. 
They  had  blockaded  the  former  of  these  places  '  cm  the 


hind  side  ever,  since.  July  d779,  and  soon  after  invested. 
■  it-  *w  closely  iby  sea,  as ;  the'  nature  of  the ;  gutj  and;  varies 
iy  of  wind\,and  .weather  would  permit.  ■  -Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  the  garrison  was  reduced  to.  great  straits. 
Vegetables  were, with  difficulty  to  be  got  at  any  ;price,* 
hut  bread,. the  great  essential  both,  of  life  and  healthy 
was;  most,  deficient.  Governor1  Elliot,  whorcominanded 
in  the  garrison,  niade  an  experiment  to  ascertain  what 
quantity  of  rice  would,  suffice  a  single  person,  andlived 
for  eight  successive  days,  on  thirty-two  ounces  of  .  that 
nutritious  grain.'  ,    .   **' -'s- ^,  ■ 

4  The critical  situation  of  Gibraltar  called ;. for1  relief.  ■> 
A  strong  squadron  was  prepared  for  that  purpose,  j.eb*  8^ 
and  the  command  of  it  given  to  sir  George  Hod-  *.  *780? .  • 
ney;  He,  when  ion  his  way  thither,  fell  in  with 15  sail 
of  merchantmen,  under  a  slight  convoy,  bonnd  from  St. 
Sebastian  to  Cadiz,  and  captured  the  whole.  Several 
of  the  vessels  were  laden  with  provisions,  which  being 
sent  into  Gibraltar,  proved  a  seasonable  supply.  .>•••'•• 
In  eight  days  after,  he  engaged  near  Cape  St  July;  18<\ 
Vincent  with  a  Spanish  squadron  of  1 1  sail  of  the  line, 
commanded  by  don  Juan  de  Langara.  Early  in  the  ac*. 
tion  the  Spanish  ship  San  Domingo,  mounting  70  guns, ' 
and  carrying  600  men,  blew  up,  and  all  on  board  per- 
ished.  The  action  continued  with  great  vigour  on  both 
sides  for  ten  hours.  The  Spanish  admiral's  ship,  the 
PhtEiiix,  of  80  guns,  with  three  of  70  were  carried  in- 
to* British  port.  The  San  Julian  of  70  guns  was  taken. 
A  lieutenant,  with  70  British  seamen  was  put  on  board, 
but  as  she^ran  on\shore,  the  victors  became  prisoners. 
Another  ship  of  the  same  force  was7  also  taken,  but  af- 
terwards, totally  lost.  Four  escaped,  but  two"  of  them 
were  greatly  damaged.  .  The  Spanish  admiral  did  not 
strike  till  his  ship  was  reduced,  to  a  mere  wreck.  -Cap- 

Wl-  II.  ''  '''  '  \  :  1 


WnTVIacbVide;  orthg  Bieufaisati^'td  whflra  Jie  struck, 
tlisdaini'ng*tb  convey  , 

formed  him  that  a  malignant 'small  pox 'prevailed  on 
hoard  the  Bienfaisant  ;  -  and1  offered  to  permit  the  Spa- 
nish prisonersto  stay1  tin  board  the  -Phoenix,  rather;  than 
by  a  removal  to  cxposc'them  'to  the'  small 'poxV!i  trusting 
'to  the  admiral's  honour,  that  no  advaritagelwould  he  ta- 
ken of  the  circumstance.  'The  prdposalt..was'cheerfulry 
embraced,  and  the  conditions  honourably  observed.  <The 
consequence  of  this  important  victory^  was  -the'  imme- 
diate and  complete  relief,  of  Gibraltar.  This*  being 'done, 
Rodney  proceeded  to  the  West-Indies.  The  Spaniards 
nevertheless  persevered  with  steadiness,  in  their  origin- 
al design^  of  reducing  Gibraltar.  They  seemed  to  he 
entirely  absorbed  in  that  object.  The  garrison  after 
some  time,"  began  again  to  ■  suffer >  the  inconveniences 
which  'flow  from  deficient  and  unwholesome  food  but 
3h' April  1781,  complete*  relief  was  obtained  through 
the  intervention  of  a  British  fleet,  commanded  by  ad^ 
miral  Darby.    '         '  "  <  •  -  ' 

<  The  court  of  Spain,  mortified  at  this  repeated  disap- 
pointment, determined  to  make  greater  exertions.  Their 
works  were  carried  on  with  more  vigour  than  ever. 
Having  on  an  experiment  of  20  months,  found  the  in-, 
efficacy  of  a  blockade,  they  resolved;  to  try  the  effects 
of  a  bombardment.  Their  batteries  were  mounted  with 
guns  of  the  heaviest  metal,  and  with  mortars  of  the 
largest  dimensions.  These  disgorged  torrents  of  fire  on 
a  narrow  spot.  It  seemed  as  if  not  only  the  works,  but 
the  rock  itself  must  have  been  overwhelmed.  All  dis- 
tinction of  parts '  was  lost  in  flame  and  smoke.-:  This 
dreadful  cannonade  continued  day  and  night,  almost  in- 
cessantly for  three  weeks,  in  every  34  'hoars 'of  which, 
•100,000 lbs.  of  gunpowder  wer£eonsumed,  arid  betweeiy 


.  Ajjejucan;  ,§Ej;oiiupa:>  , 

%mA.i5Q0Qilsheit  andj^h^Hs  yent  jthroAigb,  tb&tG^nfy'Z^ 
^jbej^lftpk^drS^l^?^n»t  injterjnitted  fej>  ron&wjifclfc.* 
ife^foKilpwaijda^f^  twelv/e.  mwtk,  -The  fatigu&s  of- 

than  might  be  expected.  For  the  first  ten  weeks  of  'th£# 
tacbmmpted  boml^dment,,the^)$,;hole  number  of  killed 
iu4''1«^4^^^$^l;'9b^i  8Qflif.*The  damage  done' 
.ta^tb^-^j^s^M^^S*  ■jTberhou^es  in  town,- about 
500jin^ujitbet,.,wejfei,mostly  destroyed,.  Suqh  of,tbja(in:, 
habitants  as  . were  not.  buried-  in  tbe  ruins  of.  their  bouses, 
o?  tornitp  pieces,  by  the  shells;,  fled.tq  the  remote  parts,  of 
the  rock),  but  destruction  followed  them^o  placestwhich. 
had 'always  been;  .deemed  secure.  -No  scene  could;  ,ba, 
more  "deplorable.  Mothers  and' children  clasped  in  each; 
other's  arms,  weje  so  completely  torn  to  pieces,,  that  it 
seemed  more  like ion.  annihilation/ithanas'.dispersion.ofy 
their  shattered  fragments*  ladies  of  the  greatest  .sensi-iv 
bility  and  most  delicate  constitutions,  deemed  them-; 
selves' happy  to.be  admitted  to ;  a  few  hours  repose'  in 
the'easementsi  amidst  thernoisc'of  a  crowded  soldiery,; 
and  the>groansiof„ the  wounded.  ,  ,4  *  *^t;'  >  ^  „.,.*<», 
t;»  Atrthe  firstyjonsetigeneral. Elliot  retorted  on  :the;vbe-  i 
siegers  a  shower fof-,fire,  but,  foreseeing  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  supplies,  he  sponijetrenclied^  and  .received 
with;  comparative  unconcern)  the  fury  .  and  jviolence,;  of 
hia  iadversaries:j  tf  By  the  latter  end.;  of  -  November,  the 
hesiegerChad-brpnght  their  -  works  ;to  that,  state,pf  per- 
fection which  they  intended;  The  care  and  ingenuity 
employed  upon  theni  > were  extraordinary .\  The  best.,en-; 
gineerss  of;  France  and  Spain  had  iunited  their.,  abili-» 
ties,  and  both  kingdoms  were-filled  wtyh  sanguine , ex-; 
pectations  of ^speedy  success.: -Jn.this  conjuncture,,  when- 
all  Europe  -  was  in!  suspense  concerning  the^  fate  iof^the 
garrison,  a^ 
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forits  reduction!,'  ta&riy  believed  feat' it  could>  not+bold ' 
ovtt  much'  longer,  d'sally*:  was!  projected  and  exe'cuted,- 
which  in  about  two  hours  destroyed  thos«wo*fcsi#htcfc 
h&4  required  so?  mmilf  fime?*  skSH  dnd  labOTSpkracgoaaiJ 
plish.  .  J      'P'*'  *      ii^  t"'\  ao  ir^Uq  w*J 

^  A  body  of '8000  chosen1 » men,  funded  the  ajmpfsm^pf 
..brigadier  general  ftoss,  marched  outl  about  (w« 
nov.  ^.  ,  o'clock1  in  ihe  morning,  and  a*t?  the  fiaffle  instant 
mad^'a  general  attack  on  the  whole  'exteriwr  front*  of 
the  lines  of  the  besiegers.  The  Spaniards  gave  Swayed 
every  side,  and  abandoned  their  works.  *  The -pioneers 
and  artillery  metf  'spread' their  fire  with  such  rapidity} 
that  in  a  little  time  every  thing:' 'combnstible  '^as  in 
flames.  The  mortars'  and  cannon  were  spiked,  and  their 
beds,  platforms  and  carriages  destroyed.  The  maga- 
zines blew  up,  one  after  another.  The  loss  of  the;  de* 
tachmeht,' which  accomplished  all  this  destractioB,  wati 

t  This:  unexpected  event  disconcerted  the  -besiegers^ 
but  they  soon  recovered  from  their  alarm, :  and  with  a 
perseverance  almost  peculiar  to  their  riationy  determined 
to  go  on  with  the  siege.  Their  subsequent  exertions, 
and  reiterated  defeats,  shall  be  related  in  the  order  of 
time  in  which  they  took  place.  e^fV^j  ^imrm 
• .  "While  the  Spaniards  were  urging  the  siege  of  Gib* 
raltar,  a  scheme  which  had  been  prcviously^concerted 
with  theJEYench,  was  in  a  train  of  execution.  This  conS 
sisted  of  two  parts.  The  object  of  the;  first,  concerted 
between  the  French  and  Spaniards,"  was  no  less  than 
the  conquest  of  Jamaica.  The  ^object  of  the  second; 
in  which  the  French  'and  the  Americans  were  parties^ 
was  the  reduction  of  New-York.  In  conformity  to  this 
plan,  the  mdnarcbs!  of  France  and  Spain,  early  in  tbe> 
year  1780>  assembled  a  force  in  the  •  Westlndies,  r«ic 


1  pBriofetoi  tb^of»ib&d3^ 
forces  cwefc^  a-  c« 

-^F^tniiktel^fof^te  ^tiBtodnfeTes^thfe  'gi-eit  fcostitii 
force  fcan5ei&  ;mthl»MtseIf> ^EiicaMsesi  o#;its(r;0!Wtfe  m&m 
i^t^^to-S^mh^^i^  bjekig  ^ibb&cnMAv' 
etitt)wWo&r&t\i^to  iwitlr  armorial 

ftad^etertagious  artisteMpefc<f  «£Ehi#  ffipwad^oron^dth^ 
FreiftAt  fl^tt;wlitd»«hH»d?5fdtcfe^s  a»^wel^i*4Keiif»ft^- 
With  ithe  hopes  of*  awestingits  jm^e^jQi^Spaidardjg 
werellaftded in4hfe!iFrench :  islands.«By;the^diMigtBo«9 
evett%  th&spnit 6f  ^at»^piimi»&i&mp^<^^ii?^ 
trined>fteet$*  llaYing  nfdtbeiSjBffectfcdcnMmtteniptiBdi^^ql 
thingof  :c6nsctpience>  *  delisted  from  itbe f pKoswjiUqft  isf 
tb»<ohjefctr?of  ?the;(^  ftOEk 
part  off  the  plaw^  idccasianed,  the  faEure  »^  thfejfeco&dl 
Count  "deiGoidieripfe 

wnff  was  to havelfoUoweckMi  a&  ^rna^randito  tayisf 
cooperated*  >WHR  ^enex^l^shingloB^diisteadio^isoiBg 
irig  to  ihe;  Ainerieitn  continent)  feailed  ^ 
voyp  collectedifnMoffthef  French, dslands^  dtKcfly^ftfe 
Frances?  'fc  K'Mjfi 

abprtive%lana  "M  the  French}  andi  Spaniards^ 
operated  .directly against  the;iriterest  aof  ythe  ^United 
'States,  J5tit  this  s^arinm  short  time  scoimterbalaneectJjy 
the ^^Hncrea^dJsembArTassmBrits-voccasioned  tojGrjeafeBri* 
taift^byifthe  ia^eft'hientmlity  of ithc ^ofthern  powers^ 
and  liy^rapBife^  rVt &x4Q,fr£\i&i$te&$$ 

4  The&na^at  long: 
been  the  subject  of;  regret  a^-'of-^h^^^lif'.'waai.'tne-' 
interest*  so  it  seemed  to-be-  the vrfisb  s  European  sovf 
ereign$it©f  availithiwselre^of  tfie«  ptem^^v^ivMd 
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ili^n^toiffeot  siR^Duliaia<Hiio£her  maritime  grandeur^ 
1*afc  ito;fiagSiof;  xcUr nailofta  must  strike  W'Britishtships 
of  jitair&cbuIdaM  be  otherifrbe,  than  mortifying- to  indea 
£eftd88ht  &b5teteigns:«T^isha^ 

only,  cause  of  complaint.  The  activity  and  number  of 
British'  *  privateers,  had  .rendcrM  .them  objects  'bf>"fer- 
rot»y mot  onlyitp* the  commercial,  shipping  of  their  #ne* 
mies^uhioithe- many  vessels|  belongingf  to  other  pow# 
crsf  that  were  employed- in  fading  with  them.  -  Various 
litigations  had  taken  place  between  the  commandershtof 
British iarmed  vessels,r  and- >  those swboi'iwerc:  in  thejseri 

commerce*-  which;>Vas  f-cohsistenti  .withl a  ustrictand  fair 
neutrality!  The  British  insisted,  on  the  lawfulness  of  seiz? 
ing.  supplies,  which  were  about  to:  carried  to  their  ene- 
miesy;  Having been >>in ■>  the-habii  of  commanding  on  thft 
se4;  they  considered  power  .and  right,  to  be  synonymous 
terms.  *  As^  other;; nations,  from,  a  .dread  of  provoking 
their  vengeance^  had  submitted  to.  their  claim;  of  domhv- 
ion:  en>  the  ocean,  they  fancied  themselves  invested  with 
authority,  to  'controul  the  commerce:  of  independent  ma? 
ttotis,  when  it  interfered  with  their  views.-  .This  haugh- 
tiness !workcd  its  own  overthrow. .:  The  empress  of  Rus- 
sia took  the  lead  in  establishing  a  system  of  maritime 
laws>kwhifch v.-  subverted  the  Icldmskpf  GreakBritaiu. 
Hem  trading  vessels  had  long  been  harassed  by  Bri- 
tish' searches  and  •  seizures,  x)n  pretence  ;of  ;their.  carry-. 
ing7ohsi&'tcommerce«  inconsistent  with; neutrality^  jvThjS 
present-crisisifavoured-  the  reestabliShment  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  in  place  of.  the  usurpations  of  .Great-Britain, 
&g^#fc&A* declaration,  was  published  by:  the  empress 
^SOg^ofj^Bussia^jaddressed-  to  the  courtsjitif^  London^ 
"Versailles  and  Madrid.  In  this -it  was  .observed;  "that 
he^imperial'  majesty- had  given  such  conviucuig  proofs 
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tif  the  strict  regard  she  had  for  the4ights?  of  neutrality 
atid  the  liberty1  of  commerce  in '  general/  thafcHt'  might 
have'  been  hdped  her '  impartial  conduct,^  would  have 
entitled  her  Subjects  to  the  enjoyment  of.  the*  advantages 
belonging  to  neutral  nations. '  Experience*  had  how- 
ever proved  the  contrary ; '  her  subj  ects  had  been  mo- 
lested in  their  navigation,  by  the  ships'  and  privateers 
of  the  belligerent  powers."  Her  majesty  therefore  de-' 
clared;  "  that  she  found  it  necessary"  toy-remove  -  these 
Vexations  which  had  been*  offered  to  the"  commerce  of 
Russia;  but  before  she  came  to  any  serious-' measures; 
she  thought  it  just  and  equitable,  to  expose  to -the  world 
and  particularly  to  the  belligerent  prfwers^  the'princii 
pies  she  had  adopted  for  her  conduct,  which  were  as 
follows.        '  *    '  >  .    .  f   '  M»,r^ 

'!- : «  That  neutral  ships  should  enjoy  a  free  navigation 
even  from  port  to  port,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  bellige- 
rent powers.  That  all  effects  belonging  to  the  belligerent 
powers>  should  be  looked  on  as  free -on  board  such  nea->* 
fral  ships,  with  an  exception  of  places  actually*  blocked 
up"#liesieged>  and  with  stf  proviso  that  they  do  ntf  uol 
carry'lLi  the'  enemy  contraband  articles." .  Tbesev  w£f  e 
limited  by  ah  explanation,  •  so  as  to- i(  comprehend  Tonly 
warlike  stores  and'ammuhition.'?  Her  imperial  majesty 
declared,  that she  was  firmly  rcsolyed  to  maintain  these 
prmciples^ahd  that  withithe* view  ofjprotecting  thecOnV 
melrce  and  hiivigatidn,'df<her.i8iibjeetsy-  she  had  givten  ox-i 
tiers  t6  fit  out  a  considerable  part'ofr  her^nayal  forced 
This  declaration' was  communicated  to  the  States  Gen- 
eral, and  the  empress  of  Russia  invited  tiiem  to 'malte:  a 
common  caus»  with  her,  so  far  as  such  an  union  might 
serve  to  protect  Commerce  and  navigation;  Similar  com- 
munications and  invitations  were  also-  made  -to  the  courts 
df  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  Lisbon.  -  A  civil  answer 


was  received  from  the  cpu?t  of  Great-Britain,  and  a  very 
pordial  one  fiora  fte  court  ofvFrance/}Pn,this  occasion, 
jt  was:  said,  by  his  most  christian,  majesty,;  "  that  what 
her  imperial  majesty  cjLaimed  from  the  heU^  powers, ; 
was  nothing  more  than  the rules  prescribed  tp  the  French, 
navy.*'  The  kings  of  Sweden  and ;  Denmark,  also  for- 
mally acceded  to  the  principles  and  measures  proposed 
by  the  empress  of  Russia.  The  States.  General  did  the 
same^  The  queen  of  Portugal,  was  the  only  sovereign 
■who  refused  ioconenr.  s  The  powers  engaged  in  tliis  assp? 
ciation  resolved  to  support  each  other  against  any  of  the 
belligerent  nations,  who -should  violate  the  principles 
which  had  been  laid  down,  in  the  declaration  of  the  em- 
press of  Russia. 

This  combination  assumed  the-  name  of  the  armed 
neutrality,-  By  it  a  respectable  guarantee  was  procured 
to  a  commerce,  from  which  France  and  Spain  procured 
a  plentiful  supply  of  articles,  essentially  conducive  to  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  usurped  authority 
of  Great-Britain  on  the  highway  nf  jaature, received 
fatal  blow*.  Her  embarrassments  from  this  source  were 
aggravated  by  the  consideration,  that  they  came  from  a 
power  in  whose  friendship  she  had  confided.  v£  -* 

About  the  same  time  the;i enemies; i  of  Great-Britain 
wore  increased  by  the  addition  .of  the  States  General. 
Though  these  two.  powers  were  bound  to  each  other  by 
the  obligations  of  treaties,  the  conduct, of  the  latter  had 
long  been  considered  rather  as  hostile  than  friendly. 
Few  Europeans  had  a  greater  prospect  of  •advantage 
from  American  independence  than  the,  Hollanders.%The 
conquest  of  the  United .  States,  would  -  have  regained'  to 
Great-Britain  a  monopoly  of  their  trade;  but  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  independence  promised  to  other  nations 
an  equal  chance  of  participating  therein.  As  commerce 
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iiT  the:  soul  of  thelJnitea  Netheitods^  to"  have  neglected 
the  present  opportunity  of  extending  it,  would  have  been 
%  deviation  ^rpm  their  established  maxims  of  policy, 
Former  treaties)  framed  in  distant  periods,  when  other 
"  views  were  predominant,  opposed  but  a  feeble  barrier 
to  the  claims  of  present  interest.  The  past « generation" 
found  it  to  their  advantage,  to  seek  the  friendship  and" 
protection  of  GreakEritaih.  But  they  who  were  now  oft 
the  stage  of  life,  had  similar' inducements  to  Seek  for. 
new  channels  of  trade.  Though  this  could  not  be  done 
without  thwarting  the views  of  the  court  of  London,  their, 
recollection  of,  former  favours  was  not  sufficient  to  curb 
their  immediate  favourite  passion.  From  the  tyear  1777*, 
sir  Joseph  Yorke;  the  British  minister  at  the  Hague,  had 
made  sundry  representations  to  their  high  mightinesses, 
of  the  clandestine  commerce  carried  on  betweengtheir 
subjects  and  the  Americans.  He  particularly  stated,  that 
Mr.  Van  Graaf,  the  governor  of  St,  Eustatius,  had  per- 
mitted an  illicit  commerce  With  the  Americans,  and  had. 
at  one  time  returned  the  salute  of a  vessel  carrying  their 
flag.  Sir  Joseph,  therefore,  demanded  a  formal  disavow- 
al of  this  salute,  and  the  dismission  anil"  immediate  re- 
cal  of  governor  Van  Graaf.  This  insolent  demand  was 
answered  with  a  •  pusillanimous  temporizing  reply.  On 
the  12th  of  September  1778,  a  memorial  was  presented 
to  the  States  General,  from  the  merchants  and'  others  of 
Amsterdam,  in  which  they'complained  that  their  lawful 
commerce  was  obstructed  by  the  ships  of  his  IJritannic 
majesty.  On  the  22d  of  July,  1779,  sir  Joseph  Yarke 
demanded  of  the  States  General,  the  ?  succours  which 
were  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  1678:  but  this  was  hot 
complied  with.  Friendly  declarations  and-  unfriendly 
actions* followed  each  other  in  alternate  succession.  At 
length  a  declaration  was  published  by  thekirig'of^Groat- 
,    vol.  II.         '  3  b  '  ";>  -V 
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Britain,  by  which  it  was  announced,  "  that  the  subjects 
of  the  United  Provinces,  were  henceforth  to  be  consid- 
ered upon  the  same  footing  with  other  martial  powers" 
not  privileged  by  treaty/'  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
period,  the  Dutch,  by  means  of  neutral  ports,  continued 
to  supply  the  Americans ;  and  the  English,  to  insult  and 
intercept  their  navigation;  but  open  hostilities  were 
avoided  by  both.  The  former  aimed  principally  at  the 
gains  of  a  lucrative  .commerce,  the  latter  to  remove  all 
obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  their  favourite  scheme 
of  conquering  the  Americans.  The  event  which  occa- 
sioned a  formal  declaration  of  war,  was  the  capture  of 
Henry  Laurens.  In  the  deranged  state  of  the";  American 
finances,  .that  gentleman  had  been  deputed  byJcongress/ 
to  solicit  a  .loan  for  their  service  in  the  United  Nether-1' 
lands;  and  also  to  negotiate  a  treaty  between  them  and 
the  United  States.  On  his  way  thither,  he  was  taken 
Sep.  3,'  by  the  Vestal  frigate, commanded  by  captain 
1780.'  Kepple.  He  had  thrown  his  papers  overboard; 
but  great  part  of  them  were  nevertheless  recovered  with* 
out  having  received  much  damage.  His  papers 
°?7  6  being  delivered  to  the  ministry,  were  carefully 
examined.  Among  them  was  found  orifc  purporting*' to 'be 
a  plan  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  between  the 
States  of  Holland,  and  the  United  States  of  America; 
This  had  been  originally  drawn  up  in  consequence  of 
some  conversation  between  William  Lee,  whom'  con- 
gress had  appointed  commissioner  to  the  courts  of  Vien- 
na and  Berlih,  and  John  de  Neufville,  merchant  of  Am- 
sterdam, as  a  plan  of  a  treaty  destined  to  be  concluded 
hereafter;  but  it  had  never  been  proposed  either  by  con- 
gress or  the  States  of  Holland,  though  it  had  received 
the  approbation  of  the  pensionary  Van  Berkcl,  and  of 
the  city  of  Amsterdam.  Asthis  was  not  an  official  paper, 
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and  had  never  been  read  in  congress,  the  original  was 
given  to  Mr.  Laurens  as  a  paper  that  might  be  useful  to 
him in  his  projected  negociations.  This  unauthentic  paper, 
which  was  in  Mr.  Laurens'  possession  by  accident,  and 
which  was  so  nearly  sunk  in  the  ocean,  proved  the  oc* 
casion  of  a  national  war.  The  court  of  Greats-Britain ~ 
was  highly  offended  at  it. ■■  The  paper  itself,  arid  X();  s 
some  others  relating  to  the  same  subject,  were  ^^j10- 
delivered  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  laid  them  - 
before  the- States  of  Holland  and  West-Friesland. 

.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  presented  a  memorial  to  the  States 
General,  in  which  he  asserted,  "  That  the  papers  of  Mr. 
Laurens,  who  styled  himself  president  of  the  pretended 
congress,  had  furnished  the  discovery  of  a  plot  unexam- 
pled in  all  the  annals  of  the  republic.  That  it  appeared 
by  these  papers,  that  the  gentlemen  of  Amsterdam  had 
been  engaged  in  a  clandestine  correspondence  With  the 
American  rebels,  from  the  month  of  August  1778,  and 
that  instructions  and  full  powers  had  been  given  by  them 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  indisputable  amity  with 
those  rebels,  who  were  the  subjects  of  a  sovereign,  to 
whom  the  republic  was  united  by  the  closest  engage- 
ments/' He  therefore,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  demand- 
ed "A  formal  disavowal  of  this  irregular  conduct,  and 
a  prompt  satisfaction,  proportioned  to  the  offence,;  and  an 
exemplary  punishment  of  the  pensionary  Van  Berkel> 
and  his  accomplices,  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace 
and  violators,  of  the  laws  of  nations.^'. -TJie.  States  Gen- 
eral disavowed  the  intended  treaty  of  the  'eity  of  Amster- 
dam, and  engaged  to  prosecute  the  pensionary  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  country;  but  this  was  not  deemed 
satisfactory**  Sic  Joseph  Ybrke  was  ordered  4to  u  ,  f 
withdraw  from  the  Hague,  and  soon  after  a  mahi-  ^f  ,  s°! 
festo i  against  the  Dutch,  was  published  in  London^  This 
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was  followed  by  an  order  of  council,  "  That  geneva! 
reprisals  be  granted  against  the  ships,  goods  and  sub- 
jects, of  the  States  General."  Whatever  may  be  thought 
df  the  policy  of  this  measure,  its  boldness  must  be  ad- 
mired. .  Great-Britain,  already  at  war  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain, 
deliberately  resolves  on  a  war  with  Holland,  and  at  a 
time  when  she  might  have  avoided  open  hostilities.  Her 
spirit  was  still  farther  evinced  by  the  consideration  that 
she  was  deserted  by  her  friends,  and  without  a  single 
allyi  Great  must  have  been  her  resources,  to  support  so 
extensive  a  war  against  so  many  hostile  sovereigns  ;  but 
this  very  ability,  by  proving  that  her  overgrown  power 
was  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  furnished  an 
apology  for  their  combination  against  her.    i  .  \ 

rA  war  with  Holland  being  resolved  upon,  the  storm 
of  British  vengeance  first  burst  on  the  Dutch  island  of 
St.  Eustatius.  This,  though  intrinsically  of  little  value, 
had  long  been  the  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce.  -It 
Was  the  grand  freeport  of  the  West-Indies,  and  as  such 
was  a  general  market  and  magazine  to  all  nations.  In 
consequence  of  its  neutrality  and  situation,  together  with 
its  unbounded' freedom  of  trade,  it  reaped  the  richest 
harvests  of:  commerce,  during  the  seasons  of  warfare 
among  its  neighbours.  It  was  in  a  particular  manner, 
a  convenient  channel  of  supply  to  the  Americans. 

The  island  is  a  natural  fortification,  and  very  capable 
of  being  made  strong;  but  as  its  inhabitants  were  a  mot- 
ley mixture  of  transient  persons,  wholly  intent  on  the, 
gains  of  commerce^  they  were  more  solicitous  to  acquire 
"property,  than  attentive  to  improve  those  means  of  secu- 
rity which  the  island  afforded.  „i>  ;  k^:---::-y.^.^# 
'  im.  ^r  George  Rodney  .and  general  Vaughan, 
Febr.  3  with  a  large  fleet  and  army,  surrounded  this  isl- 
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and, -.and  demanded  a  surrendecithereof  and  of  c  its  de~ 
pendencies  within  an  hour.  Mr.;de  Graaf  returned  for 
answer  "  that  being  utterly  incapable  of  mating  any  de? 
fence  against  the  force  which  invested  the  island,  he  must 
of  necessity  surrender  it,  only  recommending  the  town  * 
and  its  inhabitants  to  the  known  and  usual  clemency  of 
British  commanders."  V;  ---i  ;■  xix : 'i-r  :;  ?     .      ■  ■  l&  .-l- 
?  The  wealth  accumulated  in  this  barren  spot  was  pro- .. 
digious.*  The  whole  island  seemed  to  be  one  vast  maga- 
zine. The  store-houses  were  filled,  and  the  beach  cov- 
ered with  valuable  commodities.:  .These  on  a  moderate 
calculation  were  estimated  to  be  worth  above  three  mil- 
lions sterling.  All  this  property,  together  with  what  was  * 
found  on  the  island,  was  indiscriminately  seized  arid 
declared  to  be  confiscated*  This  valuable  booty  was 
farther  increased  by  new  arrivals.  'The  conquerors  for 
some  time  kept  up  Dutch  colours,  which  decoyed  a 
number  of  French,  Dutch  and  American  vessels  into 
their  hands.  Above  150  merchant  vessels,  most  of  which . 
were  richly  laden,  were  captured.  A  Dutch  frigate  of 
38  guns,  and  five  small  armed  vessels,  shared  the  same 
fate.  The  neighbouring  islands  of  St.  Martin  and  Saba 
Were  in  like  manner  reduced.  Just  before  the  arrival 
of  the  British,  30  large  ships,  laden  with  West-India 
commodities,  had  sailed  from  Eustatius  for  Holland, 
under  the  convoy  of  a  ship  of  60  gunsi*  Admiral  Itod- ? 
ney  despached  the  Monarch  and  Panther,  with  the 
Sybil  frigate,  in  pursuit  of  tliis  fleet. ;  The  whole  of  it 
4  was  overtaken  and  captured.  '  :    j  ■         :,K  :? 

The  Dutch  West-India  company*  riiariy  of  the  en% 
zens  of  Amsterdam,  and  several  Americans,  M'cre  great 
suffererers  by  the  capture  of  this  island,  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  all  property  found  therein;  which  inimedi- 
atelytblloWed ;  but  the? -British ..  rimS^tfkwm-facb. 1 
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more  so.  These,  confiding  in  the  acknowledged  neu- 
trality of  the  island,  and  in  acts  of.  parliament,  had"  ac- 
cumulated therein  great  quantities  of  West-India  pro- 
duce, as  well  as  of  "European  goods.  They  stated  thtir 
hard  case  to  admiral  Rodney  and  general  Vaughah, 
and  contended  that  their  "  connexion  with  the  captured 
island  was  under  the  sanction  of  acts  of  parliament,  and 
that  their  commerce  had  been  conducted  according  to 
the  rules  and  maxims'  of  trading  nations.  To  applica- 
tions of  this  kind  it  was  answered,  "That  the  island 
was  Dutch,  every  thing  in  it  was  Dutch,  was  under,  the 
protection  of  the  Dutch  flag,  and  as  Dutch  it  should  be 
treated."       s       '^-r- ^  :}' :l  "-'^  - 

The  severity  with  which  the  victors  proceeded,  drew 
on  them  pointed  censures,  not  only  from  the  immediate 
sufferers,  but  from  all  Europe.  It  must  be  supposed, 
that  they  were  filled  with  resentment  for  the  supplies 
which  the ,  Americans  received  through  this  channel ; 
but  there  is  also  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  love  of 
gain  was  cloaked  under  the .  specious  veil  of  national 
policy.  .^.^-^i^     ^  k  'Ui •;  ■ 

i;(  The  horrors  of  an  universal  havoc  of  property  were 
realized.  The  merchants  and  traders  were  ordered  to 
give  up  their  books  of  correspondence,  their  letters,  and 
also  inventories  of  all  their  effects,  inclusive  of  an  ex- 
act account  of  all  money  and  plate  in  their  possession; 
.The  Jews  were  designated  as  objects  of  particular  re- 
sentment. They  were  ordered  to  give  up  the:  keys  of 
ihjeir' stores,  to  leave  their  wealth  and  merchandize  be- 1 
hind  them,  and  to  depart ,  the  island  without  knowing 
the  place  of  their  destination;  From  a'  natural  wish  to 
be  furnished  with  the  means  pf  supplying  their  wants/ 
in  the4  place , of  their  future,  residence,  they  secreted  in 
their  wearing  apparel,  gold,  silver,  and  other, .  articles 
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of  great  value  and  small  bulk;  The  policy  of  thesetin^ 
fortunate  Hebrews  did:  not  avail  them::  The  avarice  of 
the  conquerors,  effectually  counteracted  their  ingenuity. 
They  were  stripped,  searched,  and  despoiled  of  their 
money  and  jewels.  In  this  state  of  wretchedness,  many 
of  ihe  inhabitants  :were;  transported:  as  outla'wsfs  and 
landed  ori  iSt;;  Christopher's;  v  The:  assembly  of  that 
island,  with  great  humanity,  provided  for  them;  such 
articles  as  ■  their  .  situation  required.  The'  Jews  were 
soon  followed  by  the  Americans;  some  of  > these, 
though  they  had  been  banished  from  the  United -States 
on  account- of  their,  having  taken  part  with  Great-Bri* 
tain,  were  banished  a  second  time  by  the  conquering 
troops  of  the  sovereign  in  whose  service  they  had  pre- 
viously suffered.  The  French  merchants  and  traders 
were  next  ordered  off  the  island,  and  lastly  the  na- 
tive Dutch  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  same.' sen-1 
tence.  Many  opulent  persons,  in  consequence  of  "these 
proceedings,  were  instantly  reduced  to  'extreme  indi- 
gence. : :-  ;;: ■■■       yV  .:  ..■V:^.>!r  'V  v         ■  . 

In  the  mean  time  public  sales  were  advertised,  and 
persons  of  air  nations  invited  to  become  purchasers. 
The  island  of  St.  Eustatius  became  a  scene  of  constant 
auctions.  There  never  was  a  better  market  for  buyers. 
The  immense  quantities  exposed  for  sale,  reduced  the  , 
price  of  many*  articles  •  far  below  their  original*  (costi 
Many  of  the  commodities  sold  on  this  iccasion^became 
in  the  hands  of  their  hew  purchasers,  as  effectual  sup- 
plies to  the  enemies  of  Great-Britain)  as  they  could 
have  been  in  case  the  island  had  not  been  captured^' 
The  spirit  of  gain,  which  led  the  traders  of  St.  Kusta,' 
this  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  Great-Britain,  influenced 
the  conquerors  to  do  the  same..  The  friends  of  humani- 
ty, who  wish  that  war  was  , exterminated  from  the  World, 
or  entered  into  only  for  the  attainment  of  national  jus/ 
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tice,  must  be  gratified  when  they  are  told,  that  this  xm* 
exampled  rapacity  was"  one  link  in  the  great  chain  of 
causes,  which)  as  hereafter  shall  be  explained,  brought 
on'the'great  event  in  the  Chesapeake,  which'  gave  peace 
to  contending  nations.  While  admiral  Rodney  and  his 
officers  were  bewildered,  in  the  sales  of  confiscated  pro- 
perty at  St.  Eustatius,  and  especially  while  his  fleet  was 
weakened  by  a  large  detachment  sent  off  to  convoy 
their  booty  to  Great-Britain,  the  French  were  silently 
executing  a  well  digested  scheme,  which  assured  them 
a  naval  superiority  on  the  Ameriean  coast,  ta<  the  total 
ruin  of  the  British  interest  in  the  United  States. 


•  CHAPTER  XXH. 

The  revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  j  of  part  of  tlee 
Jersey  troops ;  distresses  of  the  American  army ; 
■  Arnold's  invasion  of  Virginia.  ;  '  ^ 

Though  general  Arnold's  address  to  his  country- 
men produced  no  effect,  in  detaching  the  soldiery  of 
America  from  the  unproductive  service  of  congress,'  their 
steadiness  could  riot  be  accounted  for,  from  any  melior- 
ation of  ..their  circumstances.  They  still  remained  with- 
out pay,  and  without  such  cloathing  as  the  season  re- 
quired. They  could  not  be  induced  to  enter  the  British 
service,  but  their  complicated  distresses  at  length  broke 
out  into  deliberate  mutiny .v  This  event,  which  had  been 
'  long  expected,  made  its  first'  threatening  appearance  in 
the  Pennsylvania  line.  .The  common  soldiers  enlisted 
in  that  sfate,  were  foifthe most  part  natives  of.  Ireland; 
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but  though  not  bound  to  America  by  the  accidental  tie 
of  birth,  they  were  Inferior  to  none  in  discipline,  cour- 
age, or  attachment  to  the  cause  of  independence.  They 
had  been  but  a  few  months  before,  the  most  active  in- 
struments in  quelling  a  mutiny  of  the  Connecticut  troops, 
and  had  on  all  occasions  done  their  duty  to  admiration. 
An  ambiguity  in  the  the  terms  of  their  enlistment,  fur- 
nished a  pretext  for  their  conduct.  A  great  part  of  them 
were  enlisted  for  three  years  or  during  the  war— the 
three  years  were  expired,  and  the -men  insisted  that 
the  choice  of  staying  or  going  remained  with  them, 
while  the  officers  contended,  that  the  choice  was  in  the 
state...-.  ; ,  .'- 

The  mutiny  was  excited  by  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  in  the  night  of  the  1st  of  January, 
1781,  and  soon  became  so  universal  in  the  line  of  that 
state,  as  to  defy  all  opposition.  The  whole,  except  three 
regiments,  upon  a  signal  for  the  purpose,  turned  out  un- 
der arms  without  their  officers,  and  declared  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances.  The  officers  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  quell  them.  Several  werd  wounded,  and  a  captain 
was  killed  in  attempting  it.  General  "Wayne  presented 
his  pistols,  as  if  about  to  fire  on  them  ;  they  held  their 
bayonets  to  his  breast,  and  said,  "  We  love  and  respect 
you,  but  if  you  fire  you  are  a  dead  man.  We  are  not 
going  to  the  enemy,  on  the  contrary,  if  they. were  now 
to  come  'out,  you  should  see  us  fight  under  your  orders 
with  as  much  alacrity  as  ever ;  but  we  will  be  no  longer 
amused,  we  are  determined  on  obtaining  our  just  due." 
Deaf  to  arguments1  and  entreaties,  they,  to  the  number 
of  1300  moved  off  in  a  body  from  Morristpwn,,  and 
proceeded  in  good  order  with  their  arms  and  six  field 
nieces  to  Princeton.  They  elected  temporary  officers 
from  their  own  body,  and  appointed  a, sergeant  major, 

-•     YOLi  II.     r-  3c  ..-  , 


who  had  formerly  deserted  from  the  British  army^ -to  be 
their  commander.  General  Wayne  forwarded  provisions 
after  them,  to  prevent  their  plundering  the  country  for 
their;  subsistence.  -  They  invaded  no  man's  property  far- 
ther than  their  immediate,  necessities  made  unavoidable. 
This  was  readily  submitted  to  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  long  been  used  to  exactions  of  the  same  kind,  levied 
for  similar  purposes  by  their  lawful  rulers.  They  pro- 
fessed that  they  had  no  object  in  view,  but  fo  obtain 
what  was  justly  due  to  them,  nor  were  their  actions  in- 
consistent with  that  profession. 

■  Congress  sent  a  committee  of  their  body,  consisting 
of  general  Sullivan,  Mr.  Mathews,  Mr.  Atlee,  and  Dr. 
Witherspoon,  to  procure  an  accommodation.   The  re- 
volters  were  resolute  in  refusing  any  terms,  of  which 
a  redress  of  their  grievances  was  not  the  foundation. 
Every  thing  asked  of  their  country,  they  might  at  any 
time  after  the  6th  of  January,  liave  obtained  from  the 
^British,  by  passing  over  into  New- York.  This  they  re-1- 
fused.   Their  sufferings  had  exhausted  their  patience, 
but  not  their  patriotism.   Sir  Henry- Clinton,  by  confi-j 
dehtial  messengers,  offered  to  take  them  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  government— to  pardon  all  their 
past  offences — to  have  the  pay  due  them  from  congress 
faithfully  made  up,  without  any  expectation  of  military 
service  in  return,  although  it  would  be  received  if  vol- 
untarily offered.  It  Was  recommended  to  them  to  move^ 
behind  the  South-River,  and  it  was  promised,  that  a  de-* 
tachmeiit  of  British  troops  should  be  in  readiness  for  their 
protection  as  soon  as  desired.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
troops  passed  over  from  New- York  to  Statcn-Island,- 
and  the  necessary  arrangements  were  made  for  moving^ 
them  into  New-Jersey,  whensoever  they  might  be  want- 
tdV  frTJie  royal  commander  was  not  less/ disappointed 
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than  surprized;  to  find  that  the  faithful^^libugh  rfevolt 
ing  soldiers,  disdained  his  offers.  The  niessengers'  of 
sir  Henry  Clinton  were  seized  and  delivered  to  general, 
Wayne.  President  Heed  and  general  Potter  were  ap-, 
pointed  byr  the  council  of  Pennsylvania,  to  accommo- 
date matters  with  the  revolters.  They  met  them  at 
Princeton,  and  agreed  to  dismiss  all  whose  terms  of  em 
listment  were  completed,  and  admitted  the  bath  of  each 
soldier  to  be  evidence  in  his  own  case.  A  board  of  pffi* 
cers  tried  and  condemned  the  British  spies,  and.  they 
were  instantly  executed.  President  Reed  offered  a 
purse  of  100  guineas  to  the  mutineers,  as  a  reward  of 
their  fidelity,  in  delivering  up  the  spies ;  but  they  re- 
fused to  accept  it,  saying,  ^  That  what  they  had  done 
was  only  a  duty  they  owed  their  country,  and  that  they 
neither  desired  nor  would,  receive  any  reward  but  the 
approbation  of  that  country,  for  which  they  had  so  often 
fought  and  bled." 

By  these  healing  measures  the  revolt  was  com-  -  •:■■<:  v, 
pletely  quelled ;  but  the  complaints  of  the  sol-  J~  l' 
diers  being  founded  in  justice>  were  first  redressed; 
Those  whose  time:  of  service-was  expired  obtained  their 
discharges,  and  others  had  their  arrears,  of  pay  in  a 
great  measure  made  up  to  them.  A  general  amnesty 
closed  the  business.  On  this  occasion,  the  commander 
in  chief  stated  iiv  a  circular  letter  to  the  four  eastern 
states,  the  well  founded  complaints  of  his  army,  and  the 
impossibility  of  keeping  them  together^  under  the  pres-. 
sure  of  such  a  variety  -of  sufferings. :  General  Knox  was 
requested  to  be  the  bearer  of  these  deV-oaches,  and  to 
m£e  ^  states  to  an  immediate J  exertion  for  the  relief 
of  the  soldiers.  He  visited  Massachusetts,  New-Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut  and  Rhode-Island ;  and  with  great 
earnestness*  and;  equal  success;  *described  ;  the  wants  of 
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the  army.  Massachusetts  gave  34  silver  dollars  to  each 
man  of  her  line ;  and  also  furnished  them  with  |ome 
clothing.  Other  states  about  the  same  time  made  similar 
advances.  ■•  ■  '  • 

January,  The  spirit  of « mutiny  proved  contagious. 
,1781.  '  About  160  of  the  Jersey  troops  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Pennsylvania  line ;  hut  they  did  not  con- 
duct with  equal  spirit,  nor  with  equal  prudence.  They 
committed  sundry  acts  of  outrage  against  particular  offi- 
cers; while  they  affected  to  be  submissive  to  others. 
Major  general  Howe,  with  a  considerable  force,  was 
ordered  to  take  methods  for  reducing  them  to  obedience. 
Convinced  that  there  was  no  medium  between  dignity 
and  servility,  but  coercion,  and  that  no  other  remedy 
could  be  applied  without  the  deepest  wound  to  the  ser- 
vice, he  determined  to  proceed  against  them  with  de- 
cision. General  Howe  marched  from  Kingwood  about 
midnight  ;  and  by  the  dawning  of  the  next  day,  had 
his  -  men  in  four  different  "  positions,  to  prevent  the  rc- 
volters  from  making  their  escape.  Every  avenue  being 
secured,  colonel  Barber  of  the  Jersey  line,  was  sent  to 
them,  with  orders  immediately  to  parade  without  arms, 
and  to  march  to  a  particular  spot  ef  ground.  Some  hesi- 
tation appearing  amongst  them,  colonel  Sprout  was  di- 
rected to  advance,  and  only  five  minutes  were  given  to 
the  mutineers  to  comply  with  the  orders  which  had 
leen  sent  them.  i  This  had  its  effect,  and  they  to  a  man 
marched  without  arms  to  the  appointed  ground.  The 
Jersey  <  officers  gave  a  list  of  Hie  leaders  of  the  re- 
volt, upon  which  general  Howe  desired  them  to  select 
three  of  the  greatest  offenders.  A  field  court  martial 
was  presently  held  upon  these  three,  and  they  were 
unanimously  sentenced  to  death.  Two  of  them  were  , 
executed  on  the  spot,  and  the  executioners  were  seleet- 
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ed  from  among  the  most  active  in  the  mutiny:  The  men 
were  divided  into  platoons,  and  made  public  concessions 
to  their  officers,  and  promised  by  future/ good  conduct 
to  atone  for  past  offences.  -;  -  '*'        ■  .<■' 

These  mutinies  alarmed  the  states,  but  did  not  pro- 
duce  permanent  relief  to  the  army.  Their  wants  with 
respect  to  provisions,  were  only  partially,  supplied,  arid 
by  expedients  from  one  short  time  to  another.  iThe 
most  usual  was  ordering  an  officer  to  seize  on  provi- 
sions wherever  found.  This  differed  from  robbing  only 
in  its  being  done  by  authority  for  the  public  service,  and 
in  the  officer  being  always  directed  to  give  the  proprie- 
tor a  certificate  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  what  was 
taken  from  him.  At  first  some  reliance  was  placed  on 
these  certificates  as  vouchers  to  support  a  future  demand 
on  the  United  States;  but  they  soon  became  so  common 
as  to  be  of  little  value.  Recourse  was  so  frequently  had 
to  coercion,  both  legislative  and  military,  that  the  people 
riot  only  lost  confidence  in  public  credit,  but  became  im-" 
patient  under  all  exertions  of  authority  for  forcing  their 
property  from  them<  That  an  army  should  be  kept  to-, 
gether  under  such  circumstances,  so  far  exceeds  credi- 
bility, as  to  make  it  necessary  to  produce  some  evidence; 
of  the  fact.  The  American  general  Clinton,  in  a  letter 
to  general  Washington,  dated  at  Albany,  April  16th, 
1781,  wrote  as  follows:  "There  is  not  now  (indepen- 
dent of  Fort  Schuyler)  three  days  provision  in  the 
whole  department  for  the  troops  in  case, of  an  alarm, 
nor  any  prospect  of  procuring  any.  The  recruits  of  the 
new  levies  I  cannot  receive,  because  I  have  nothing  to 
give  them.  The  Canadian  families,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  deprive  of  theiv  scanty  pittance,  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  humanity.  The  quartermaster's  department 
is  totally  useless,  the  public  armory  has  been  'shut  up 
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for  near  three  weeks,  and  a  total  suspension  of  every 
military  operation  has  ensued."  Soon  after  this,  general 
Washington  was  obliged  to  apply  9000  dollars,  sent  by 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  for  the  payment  of  her  troops, 
to  the  use  of  the  quartermaster's  department,  to  enable 
him  to  transport;  provisions  from,  the  adjacent  states., 
Before  he  consented  to ;  adopt  this  expedient,  he  had 
consumed  every  ounce  of,  provision,  which  had  been 
kept  as  a  reserve  in  the  garrison  of  West-Point;  and 
had  strained  impress  by  military  force,  to  so  great  an 
extent,  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  the  inhabi-  , 
tauts,  irritated  by  such  frequent  calls,  would  proceed  to  » 
dangerous  insurrections.  Fort  Schuyler,  West-Point, 
and  the  posts  up  the  North-River,  were  on  the  point  of 
being  abandoned  by  their  starving  garrisons.  At  this 
period  of  the  war,  there  was  little  or  no  circulating  me- 
dium, either  in  the  form  of  paper  or  specie,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  American  army  there  was  a  real 
want  of  necessary  provisions.  The  deficiency  of  the  for- 
mer occasioned  many  inconveniences,  and  an  unequal 
distribution^  the  burdens  of  the  war;  but  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  latter,  had  well  nigh  dissolved  the  army, 
and  laid  the  country  in  every,  direction  open  to  British 

excursions..,  .,■..>/  ] v.,  rz%,>-::-<-^  ■..:/    ;  >  ' 

These  events  were  not  unforeseen  by  the  rulers  of 
America.  From  the  progressive  depreciation  of  their  - 
bills  of  credit,  it  had  for  some  time  past  occurred,  that 
the  period  could  not  be  far  distant,  when  they  would 
cease  to  circulate.  This  crisis,  which  had  , been  ar- 
dently wished  for  by  the  enemies,  and  dreaded  by 
the^  friends 1  of  American  independence, ;  took  place 
in  1781 ;  but  without  realizing  the  •  hopes  of  the 
one,  or  the  fears  of  the  other.  New  resources  were 
providentially  opened,'  and  the  War  was  carried  on  with  - 
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the  same  vigour  as  before.  A -great  deal  of  gold  and 
silver  was  about  this  time  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  by  a  beneficial  trade  with  the  French  and  Spa-1- 
nish  West- India  islands,  and  by  means  of  the  French/ 
army  in  Rhode-Island.  Pathetic  representations  were 
made  to  the  ministers  of  his  most  christian  majesty  by 
general  Washington,  J)r.  Franklin,  and  particularly  by 
lieutenant  colonel  John  Laurens,  who  was  sent  to  the 
court  of  Versailles  as  a  special  minister  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  king  of  France  gave  to  the  United  States 
a  subsidy  of  six  millions  of  livres,  and  became  their 
security  for  ten  millions  more,  borrowed  for  their  use 
in  the  United  Netherlands;  A  regular  system  of  fi- 
nance was  also  about  this  time  adopted.  All  matters" 
relative  to  the  treasury,  the  supplies  of  the  army  and 
the  accounts,  were  put  under  the.  direction  of  Robert , 
Morris,  who  arranged  the  whole  with  judgment  and 
economy.  The  issuing  of  paper  money  by  the  authority 
of  government  was  discontinued,  and  the  public  en-; 
gagements  were  made  payable  in  coin.   The  introduce 
tidn  of  so  much  gold  and  silver,  together  with  these  ju- ' 
dicious  domestic  regulations,  aided  by  the  bank,  which 
had  been  erected  the  preceding  year  in  Philadelphia, 
extricated  congress  from  much  of  their  embarrassment, 
and  put  it  in  their  power  to  feed,  clothe  and  move  their 

army- A   ■ :  :  v"-'-k  -;;->-:' ■■ 

About  the  same  time  the  old  continental  money,  by 
common  consent^  ceased  to  have  currency*  Like  an  aged 
man  expiring  by  the  decays  of  nature,  without  a  sigh 
or  groan,  it  fell  asleep  in  the  hands  of  its/flast  posses- 
sors. By  the  scale  of  depreciation  the  war  was  carried 
on.five  years,  for  little  more  than  a  million  of  pounds 
sterling,  and  200  millions  of  paper  dollars  were  made 
redeemable  by,  five  millions  of  silver  ones.  In  other 
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countries;  such  measures  would  probably  havd  produced, 
popular  insurrections)  but  in  .the  United  States  .they 
were  submitted  to  without  any  tumults.  Public  faith 
was  violated,  but  in  the  opinion  of  most  men  public 
good  was  promoted.  The  evils  consequent  on  deprecia- 
tion had  taken  place,"  and  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of 
credit  at  their  nominal  value,  as  originally  promised, 
instead ,  of  remedying  the  distresses  of ;  the  sufferers, 
would  in  many  cases  have  increased  them,  by  subject- 
ing their  small  remains  of  property  to  exorbitant  taxa- 
tion. The  money  had  in.  a  great  measure  got  out  of  the 
hands  of  the,  original  proprietors,  and  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  others,  who  had  obtained  it  at  a  rate  of  value 
not  exceeding  what  was  fixed  upon  it  by  the  scale  of 
depreciation.  ..u  -iy.<^:-  - 

Nothing  could  afford  a  stronger  proof  that  the  resist- 
ance of  America  to  Great-Britain,  was  grounded  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  than  these  events.  ,  To  receive  pa- 
per bills  of  credit  issued  without  anj^funds,  and  to  give 
property  in  exchange  for  them,  as  equal  to  gold  or  sil- 
ver, demonstrated  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  war  was  begun ;  but  to  consent  to  the  extinction  of 
the  same  after  a  currency  of  five  years,  without  any 
adequate  provision  made  for  their  future  redemption, 
was  more  than  would  have  been  borne  by  any  people, 
who  conceived  that  their  rulers  had  separate  interests  or 
views  from  themselves.  The  demise  of  one  king  and 
ihe  coronation  of  a  lawful  successor  have  often  excited 
greater  commotions  in  royal  governments,  than  took 
place  in  the  United  States  on  the  sudden  extinction  of 
their  whole  current  money.  The  people  saw  the  neces- 
sity; which  compelled  their  rulers  to  act  in  the  manner 
'they  had  done,  and  being  well  convinced  ihat  the  good 
of  the  country  was  their  object;  quietly '  submitted  to 
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measures,  which,  under  other  circumstance's, '  would 
scarcely  have  been  expiated  by  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  their  authors.  ;  '  : 

While  the  Americans  were  suffering  the  complicated 
calamities  which  introduced  the  year  1781,  their  adver- 
saries were  carrying  on  the  most  extensive  plan-  of  opera- 
tion, which  had  ever  been  attempted  since  the  war.  It  had 
often  been  objected  to  the  British  commanders,  that  they 
had  not  conducted  the  war  in  the  manner  most  likely  to 
effect  the  subjugation  of  the  revolted  provinces.  Military 
critics  in  particular,  found  fault  with  them  for  keeping  a 
large  army  idle  at  New- York,  which  they  said,  if  prop- 
erly applied,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  make:  success- 
ful impressions,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  oh  several  of 
the  states.  The  British  seem  to  have  calculated  the  cam- 
paign of  1781,  with  a  view  to  make  an  experiment  of 
the  comparative  merit  of  this  mode  of  conducting  milita- 
ry operations.  The  war  raged  in  that  year,  not  only  in; 
the  vicinity  of  British  head  quarters  at  New-York,,  but  in 
Georgia,  South-Carolina,  North-Carolina,  and  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  latter  state  from  its  peculiar  situation,  and 
from  the  modes  of  building,  planting  and  living,  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  inhabitants,  is  particularly  ex- 
posed, and  lies  at  the  mercy  of  whatever  army  is  master 
of  the  Chesapeake.  These  circumstances,  together  with 
the  pre  eminent  rank  which  Virginia  held  in  the  confed-, 
eracy,  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  making  that  state  the 
object  of  particular  attention.  To  favour  lord  Corn wallis* 
designs  in  the  southern  states,  major  general  Leslie, 
with  about  2000  men,  had  been  detached  from  New- 
York  to  the  Chesapeake,  in  the  latter  end  of  1780;  but 
subsequent  events  induced  his  lordship  to  order  him  from 
Virginia  to  Charleston,  with  the  view  of  his  more  effectu- 
ally cooperating  with  the  army  under  his  own  command, 

vol.  II,.  '-■:r--%j}^r'-^.-':''^it:i-;i::)^}^'yy';i 
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Soon  after  the  departure  of  general  Leslie,  Virginia' 
was  again,  invaded  by  another  party  from  New- York. 
This  was  commanded  by  general  Arnold,  now  a  briga- 
dier in.  the  royal  army;  ,  His  force  consisted  of  about 
1600  men,  and  was  supported  by  such  a  number  of  arm- 
ed vessels  as  enabled  him  to  commit  extensive  rav- 
ages on  the  unprotected  coast  of  that  well  watered  coun- 
i&>,.  5,  try.  The  invaders  landed  about  15  miles  below 
1/31*  Richmond,  and  iu  two- days  marched  into  the 
town,  where  they  de_stroye'd;  large  quantities  of  tobacco, 
aalt, rum,  sailcloth,  and  other  merchandize.  Successive 
excursion*  were  made  to  several  other  places,  in.  which 
the.-royal  army  committed  similar  devastations. 

In  about  a  fortnight,  they  marched  into  Ports- 
Jan  2D*  mouth  and  began  to  fortify  it.  The  loss  they  sus- 
tained from  .the  feeble  opposition  of  the  dispersed  inhabi- 
tants was  inconsiderable.  The  havoc  made  by  general  Ar- 
nold and  the  apprehension  of  a  design  to  fix  a  permanent 
post  in  Virginia,  induced  general  "Washington  to  detach- 
the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  with  1200  of  the  American 
infautry>  to  that  state,  and  also  to  urge  the  French  in 
Rhode-Island  to  cooperate  with  him  in  attempting  to 
capture  Arnold  and  his  party.  The  French  commanders 
eagerly  closed  with  the  proposal.  Since  they  had  land- 
ed in  the  United  States,  no  proper  opportunity  of  grati- 
fying their  passion  for  military  fame,  had  yet  presented 
itself.  They  rejoiced  at  that  which  now  offeredr  and 
indulged  a  cheerful  hope  of  rendering  essential  service 
to  their  allies  by  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  Arnold's  par- 
ty. With  this  view,  their  fleet,  with  1500  addi- 
M"r'  tional  men  on  board,  sailed  from  Rhode-Island 
fpr  Virginia.  D'Estouches,  who  since  the  death  of  de 
.  Ternay  on  the  preceding  December  had  commanded  the 
French  fleet,  previous  to  the  sailing  of  his  whole 
Feb?9  naval  force,  despatched  the  Eveillc,,  a  sixty-four 
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gun  ship,  and  two  frigates,  with  orders  to  destroy  the  Brit- 
ish ships  and  frigates  in  the  Chesapeake.  These  took  or 
destroyed  ten  vessels,  and  captured  the  Romulus;  ai:  rch 
of  44  guns.  Arbuthnot,  with  a  British  fleet,  sail-  ,  "* 
ed  from  Gardiner's  bay  in  pursuit  of  D'Estou-  10 
.dies.  The  former  overtook  and  engaged  the  lat-  .  u;  . 
ter  off  the  capes  of  Virginia.  The  British  had  r 
the  advantage  of  more  guns  than  the  French,  but  the 
latter  were  much  more  strongly  manned  than  the  former. 
The  contest  between  the  fleets,  thus  nearly  balanced, 
ended  without  the  loss  of .  a  ship  on  either  side  ;  .but  the 
British  obtained  the  fruits  of  victory  so  far  as  to  frustrate 
the  whole  scheme  of  their  adversaries.  The  fleet  of  his 
most  christian  majesty  returned  to  Rhode-Island,  with- 
out effecting  the  object  of  the  expedition.  Thus  was  Ar- 
nold saved  from  imminent  danger  of  falling  into  the  hand3 
■of  his  exasperated  countrymen.  The  day  before  the 
French  fleet  returned  to  Newport,  a  convoy  ar- 
rived in  the  Chesapeake  from  New- York,  with  *  dt'  _.„' 
major  general  Phillips  and  about  2000  men.  .This  dis- 
tinguished officer,  who  haying  been  taken  at  Saratoga 
had  been  lately  exchanged,  was  appointed  to  be  com* 
mander  of  the  royal  forces  in  Virginia.  Phillips  and  Ar- 
nold soon  made  a  junction,  and  carried  every  thing  be- 
fore them.  They  successively  defeated  those  bodies  of 
militia  which  came  m  their  way.  The  whole  country 
was  open  to  their  «xcursions.  On  their  embarkation  from 
Portsmouth,  a  detachment  visited  York-town,  but  2j 
the  main  body  proceeded  to  Williamsburgh. ,  On 
the  S3d  of  April  they  reached  Chickapowing.  A  2L 
party  proceeded  up  that  river  10  or  IS  miles,  and  de- 
stroyed much  property.  On  the  &tth  they  landed  at  City- 
point,  and  soon  after  they  marched  for  Petersburg!). 
About  one  mile  from  the  town  they  "were  opposed  by  a 
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small  force  coinanded  by  baron  Sjeuben;  but  this,  after 
making  a  gallant  resistance,  was  compelled  to  retreat. 
At  Petersburgh.  they  destroyed  4000  hogsheads  of 
tobacco,  a  ship,  arid  a  number  of  small  vessels. 
April2r>  Within  three  days,  one  party  marched  to  Ches- 
terfield court  house,  and  burned  a  range  of  barracks,  and 
300  barrels  of  flour.  On  the  same  day,  another  party 
under  the  command  of  general  Arnold,  marched  to  Os- 
borne's. About  four  miles  above  that  place,  a  small  ma- 
rine force  was  drawn  up  to  oppose  him.  General  Arnold 
sent  a  flag  to  treat  with  the  commander  of  this  fleet,  but 
he  declared  that  he  would  defend  it,  to  the  last  extremi- 
ty. Upon  this  refusal,  Arnold  advanced  with  some  ar- 
tillery, and  fired  upon  him  with  decisive  effect  from  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Two  ships  and  ten  small  vessels 
loaded  with  tobacco,  cordage,  flour,  &c.  were  captured. 
Four  ships,  five  brigantines,  and  a  number  of  small  ves- 
sels were  burnt  or  sunk.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  taken 
or  destroyed  in  this  fleet,  exceeded  2000  hogsheads,  and 
the  whole  was  effected  without  the  loss  bf  a  single  man, 
on  the  side  of  the  British.  The  royal  forces  then 
Apri130,  marched  up  to  the  fork  till  they  arrived  at  Man- 
chester. There  they  destroyed  1200  hogsheads  of  tobac- 
co; returning  thence,  they  made  great  havoc  at  Warmic. 
They  destroyed  the  ships  on  the  stocks,  and  in  the  ri- 
ver, arid  a  large  range  of  rope  walks.  A  magazine  of 
500  barrels  of  flour,  with  a  number  of  warehouses  and 
tan  houses,  all  filled  with  their  respective  commodities, 
were  also  consumed  in  one  general  conflagration.  On  the 
9th  of  May  they  returned  to  Petersburgh,  having  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  three  weeks,  destroyed  property 
to  an  immense  amount.  With- this  expedition,  major  gen- 
eral Phillips  terminated  a  life,  which  in  all  his  previous 
Operations  had  been  full  of  glory.  At  early  periods  of  his 
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military  career,  on  different  occasions  of  a  preceding  war, 
he  had  gained  the  full  approbation  of  prince  Ferdinand, 
under  whom  he  had  served  in  Germany.  As  an  officer,' 
he  was  universally  admired.  Though  much  of  the  de- 
vastations committed  by  the  troops  under  his  command, 
may  be  vindicated  on  the  principles  of  those,  who  hold 
that  the  rights  and  laws  of  war,  awe  of  equal  obligation 
with  the  rights  and  laws  of  humanity ;  yet  the  friends  of 
his  fame,  have  reason  to  regret  that  he  did  not  die  three 
weeks  sooner. 


CHAPTER  XXUI. 

Campaign  of  1781.  Operations  in  the  two  ■  Carolina* ■ 
and  Georgia. 

The  successes  which,  with  a  few  checks,  followed 
the  British  arms  since  they  had  reduced  Savannah,  and 
Charleston,  encouraged  them  to  pursue  theiv  object  by 
advancing  from  south  to  north.  A  vigorous  invasion  of 
North-Carolina  was  therefore  projected,  for  the  business 
of  the  winter  which  followed  general  Gates'  defeat.  The 
Americans  ,  were  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  reinforcing, 
and  supporting  their  southern  army,  but  were  destitute 
of  the  means  of  doing  it.  Their  northern  army  would 
not  admit  of  being  farther  weakened,  nor  was  there  time 
to  march  over  the  intervening  distance  of  seven  hundred 
miles,  but  if  men  could  have  been  procured  and  time  al- 
lowed for  marching  them  to  South-Carolina,  money  for 
defraying  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  their  transporta-' 
fion,  could  not  be  commanded,  either  in  the  latter  end  of 
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1780,  or  the  first  months  of  1781.  Though  congress  was 
unable  to  forward  either  men  or  money,  for  the  relief  of 
the  southern  states,  they  did  what  was  equivalent.  -.They 
sent  them  a  general,  whose  head  was  a  council,  and 
whose  military  talents  were  equal  to  a  reinforcement. 
The  nomination  of  an  officer  for  ,  this  important  trust,  was 
left  to  general  Washington.  He  mentioned  general 
Greene,  adding  for  reason,  "  that  he  was  an  officer  in 
whose  abilities  and  integrity,  from  a  long  and  intimate 
experience,  he  had  the  most  entire  confidence." 

The  army  after  its  defeat  and  dispersion  on  the  16th 
of  August  1780,  rendezvoused  at  Hillsborough.  In  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  they  advanced  to  Charlotte-Town. 
At  this  place  general  Gates  transferred  the  command  to 
general  Greene.  The  manly  resignation  of  the  one,  was 
equalled  by  the  delicate  disinterestedness  of  the  other. 
Expressions  of  civility,  and  acts  of  friendship  and  atten- 
tion, were  reciprocally  exchanged.  Greene  upon  all  oc- 
casions, was  the  vindicator  of  Gates'  reputation.  In  his 
letters  and  conversation,  he  uniformly  maintained  that 
his  predecessor  had  failed  in  no  part  of  his  military  duty, 
and  that  he  had  deserved  success,  though  he  could  not 
command'  it.  Within  a  few  hours  after  Greene  took 
charge  of  the  army,  a  report  was  made  of  a  gallant  en- 
ierprize  of  lieutenant  colonel  Washington.  Being  out  on 
a  foraging  excursion,  he  had  penetrated  within  13  miles 
of  Camden,  to  Clermont  the  seat  of  lieutenant  colonel 
Rigely,  of  the  British  militia.  This  was  fortified  by  a 
block  house,  and  encompassed  by  an  abbatis,  and  was 
defended  by  upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  submitted  to  the  British  government.  Lieuten- 
ant colonel  Washington  advanced  with  his  cavalry,  and 
planted  the  trunk  of  a  pine  tree,  so  as  to  resemble  a  field 
piece.  The  lucky  moment  was  eiezed  and  a  peremptory 
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demand  of  an  immediate  surrender  was  made,  when  the 
garrison  was  impressed  with  the  expectation  of  an  imme- 
diate cannonade  in  case  of  their  refusal.  The  whole  sur- 
rendered at  discretion,  without  a  shot  on  either  side. 
This  fortunate  incident,  through  the  superstition  to  which 
most  men  are  more  or  less  subject,  was  viewed  by  the 
army  as  a  presage  of  success  under  their  new  commander. 

"When  general  Greene  took  the  command,  he  found 
the  troops  had  made  a  practice  of  going  home  without 
permission,  staying  several  days  or  weeks,  and  then  re- 
turning to  camp,  Determined  to  eriforce  strict  discipline, 
he  gave  out  that  he  would  make  an  example  of  the  first 
deserter  of  the  kind  he  caught.  One  such  being  soon 
taken,  was  accordingly  shot,  at.  the  head  of  the  army, 
drawn  up  to  be  spectat  ors  of  the  punishment.  This  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  dangerous  prac- 
tice.  ^  :  ;       -  '-: '">''■  /— 

The  whole  southern  army  at  this  time  consisted  of 
about  2000  men,  more  than  half  of  which  were  militia. 
The  regulars  had  been  for  a  long  time  without  pay,  and 
were 'very  deficient  in  cloathing.  All  sources  of  supply 
from  Charleston  were  in  possession  of  the  British,  and 
no  imported  article  could,  be  obtained  from  a  distance 
less  than  200  miles.  The  procuring  of  provisions  for 
this  small  force  was  a  matter  of  difficulty.  The  paper 
currency  was  depreciated  so  far,  as  to  be  wholly  unequal 
to  the  purchase  of  even  such  supplies  as  the  country  af- 
forded. Hard  money  had  not  a  physical  existence  in  any 
hands  accessible  to  the  Americans.  The  only  resource 
left  for  supplying  the  army  was  by  the  arbitrary  mode 
of  impress.  To  seize  on  the  property  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  preservt  their  kind  affections, 
was  a  difficult  business  and  of  delicate  execution,  hut  of 
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the  utmost  moment,  as  it  furnished  the  army  with  pro- 
visions without  impairing  the  disposition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  cooperate  with  it  in  recovering  the  country.  This 
grand  object  called  for  the  united  efforts  of  both.  Such 
Mras  the  situation  of  the  country,  that  it  was  almost  equal- 
ly dangerous  for  the  American  army  to  go  forward  or 
stand  still.  In  the  first  case  every  thing  was  hazarded  j 
in  the  last  the  confidence  of  the  people  would  be  lost, 
and  with  it  all  prospect  of  being  supported  by  them. 
The  impatience  of  the  suffering  exiles  and  others,  led 
them  to  urge  the  adoption  of  rash  measures.  The  mode 
of  opposition  they  preferred  was  the  least  likely  to  effect 
their  ultimate  wishes.  The  nature  of  the  country,  thinly 
inhabited,  abounding  with  swamps,  and  covered  with 
woods— the  inconsiderable  force  of  the  American  army* 
the  number.of  the  disaffected,  and  the  want  of  magazines, 
weighed  with  general  Greene  to  prefer  a  partisan  war. 
By  close  application  to  his  new  profession,  he  had  "ac- 
quired a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
maxims  for  conducting  wars  in  Europe,  but  considered 
them  as.  often  inapplicable  to  America.  When  they 
were  adapted  to  his  circumstances  lie  used  them,  but 
.oftener  deviated  from  them,  and  followed  his  own  prac- 
tical judgment  founded  on  a  comprehensive  view  of  his 
real  situation.       '•  ...  - 

With  an  inconsiderable  army,  miserably  provided, 
general  Greene  took  the  field  against  a  superior  British 
regular  force,  which  had  marched  in  triumph  200  miles 
from  the  sea  coast,  and  was  flushed  with  successive 
victories  through  a  whole  campaign.  Soon  after  he 
took  the  command,  he  divided  his  force,  and  sent 
general  Morgan,  with  a  respectable  detachment,  to 
the  western  extremity  of  South-Carolina,  and  about 
the  same  time  marched  with  the  main  body  to  Hick's 
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creek,  on  thejaorth  side  of  the  Pedee, opposite  to  Che- 
raw-Hill.        -    .  -v,  ;;   ,'.      ;V  X~ 

After  the  general  submission  of  the  militia  in  the  year 
1780,  a  revolution  took  place  highly  favourable  to  the 
interest  of  America.  The  residence  of  the  British  army, 
instead  of  increasing  the  real  friends  of  royal  govern- 
ment, diminished  their  number,  and  added  new  vigour 
to  the  opposite  party.  The  British  had  a  post  in  Nine- 
ty-Six for  thirteen  months,  during  which  time  the  coun^ 
try  was  filled  with  rapine,  violence  and  murder.  Appli- 
cations were'  daily  made  for  redress,  yet  in  that  whole, 
period,  there  was  not  a  single  instance  wherein  punish/ 
ment  was  inflicted,  either  on  the  soldiery  or  the  tories* 
The  people  soon  found  that  there  was  no  security  for 
their  lives,  liberties  or  property,  under  the  military  gov- 
ernment of  British  officers,  careless  of  their  civil  rights 
The  peaceable  citizens  were  reduced  to  that  uncommon- 
distress,  in  which  they  had  more  to  fear  from  oppres- 
sion than  resistance.  They  therefore  most  ardently; 
wished  for  an  American  force.  Under  these  favourable 
circumstances,  general  Greene  detached  general  Morgan, 
to  take  a  position,  in  that  district.  The  appearance  of 
this  force,  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  cause  of  indepen- 
dence, and  the  impolitic  conduct  of  the  British,  induced 
several  persons  to  resume!  their  arms,  and  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  continental  troops. 

When  this  irruption  was  made  into,  the  district  of 
Ninety-Six,  lord  Cornwallis  was  far  advanced  in  his 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  North- Carolina.  To 
leave  general  Morgan  in  his  rear,  was  contrary  to  mili- 
tary policy.  In  order  therefore  to  drive  him  from  this 
station,  and  to  deter  the  inhabitants  from  joining  him, 
lieutenant  colonel  Tarleton  was  ordered  to  proceed  with 
about,  1100  men,  and  "push  him  to  the  utmost." 

vol.  n.  ^  2  £ 
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had  two  field  pieces^  and  a  superiority  6f  'infantry  in 
the  proportion  of  five  to  four,  and  of  cavalry  in  the  pro- 
portion  of  three  to  one.  .Besides  this  inequality  of  .force, 
two-  thirds  of  the  troops  under  general  Morgan  were 
j  lr  militia.  With  these  fair  prospects  of  success," 
ir8i  '  Tarleton  engaged  Morgan  at  the  Cowpens,  with 
the*  expectation  of  driving^  him  out  of  South-Carolina. 
The  latter  drew  up  his  men  in  two  lines.  The  whole 
of  the  southern  militia,  with  190  from  North-Carolina, 
were  put  under  the  command  of  colonel /Pickens*  These 
formed  the  first  line,  and  were  advanced  a  few  hundred 
yards  before  the  second,  with  orders  to-  form  on  the 
right  of  the  second,  when  forced  to  retire.  The  second 
line  consisted  of  the  light  infantry,  and  a  corps  of  Virginia 
militia  riflemen.  Lieutenant  colonel  Washington,-  with 
his  cavalry  and  ahout  43  militia  men,  mounted  and 
elpiipped  with  s  words,  were  drawn  up  at  some  distance 
in  the  rear  of  the  whole.. *  The  open  wood  in  which 
they  were  formed,  was  neither  secured  in  front,  flank  or 
rear.  On  the  side  of  the  British,,  the  light  legion  infan- 
try and  fusilecfs,  though  worn  down  with  extreme  fa- 
tigue, were  ordered  to  form  in  line.  Before  this  order 
was  executed,  the  line,  though  far  from  being  complete, 
waff  led  to  the  attack  by  Tarleton  himself.  They  ad- 
vanced with  a  shout  and  poured  in  an  incessant  fire  of 
musketry.  Colonel  Pickens  directed  the  men  under  his- 
command  to  restrain  their  fire,  till  the  British  were 
within  forty  or  fifty  yards.  This  order,  though  executed 
with  great  firmness,  was  not  sufficient  to  repel  their 
advancing  foes.  The  militia  fell  back.  The  British  ad- 
vanced and  engaged  the  second  line,  which  after  an  ob- 
stinate conflict  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  cavalry. 
Iu  this  crisis  lieutenant  colonel  Washington  made  a 
successful  charge  on  captain  OgiMe,  who  with  about 
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forty  dragoons  was  cutting  down  the  militia,  and  forced 
them  to  retreat  in  confusion.  Lieutenant  colonel  How- 
ard,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  rallied  the  continental 
troops  and  charged  with  fixed  bayonets.  .  The  example 
was  instantly  followed  by  the  -militia.  Nothing  could 
exceed,  the  astonishment  and  confusion  of  the  British 
occasioned  by  these  unexpected  charges.  Their  ad- 
vance fell  back  on  their  rear,  and  communicated  a  panic 
to  the  whole.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  horse  which  had 
not  been, engaged fled [  with,  precipitation,  The;  pieces 
of  artillery  were  seized  by  the  Americans,  and  the 
greatest  confusion  took  place  among  the  infantry.;  While 
they  were  in  this  state  of  disorder,  lieutenant  colonel 
Howard  called  to  them,  to  "lay  down  their  arms,"  and 
promised  them  good  quarter.  Some  hundreds  accepted 
the  offer  and  surrendered-  The  first  battalion  of  the 
71st,  and  two  British  light  infantry  companies,  laid 
down  their  arms  to  the  American  militia.  A  party 
which  had  been  left  some  distance  in  the  rear,  to  guard 
the  baggage,  was  the  only  body  of  infantry  that  escaped. 
The  officer  of  that  detachment,  on  hearing  of  Tarletqir-s 
defeat,  destroyed  a  great  pari  of  the  baggag^^ 
treated  to  lord  Cornwallis.  Upwards  of  300  of  the  Bri- 
tish were  killed  or  wounded,  and  above  500  prisoner-? 
were  taken.  Eight  hundred  muskets,  two  field  pieces, 
~35  baggage  waggons,  and  100  dragoon  horses,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  Americans  had  only 
12  men  killed,  and  60  wounded. ; 

General  Morgan's  good  conduct  on  this  memorable 
day,  was  honoured  by  congress  with  a  gold  medaj-i 
They  also  presented  medals  of  silver  to  lieutenant  colo- 
nels Washington  and  Howard,  a  sword  to  colonel  Pick- 
ens, a  brevet  majority  to  Edward  Giles,' the  generaj^s 
aid  tie  camp,  and  a  captaincy  to  baron  Glassbcck.  lieu- 
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tenant  colonel  Tarleton,  hitherto  triumphant  in  a  varie- 
ty of  skirmishes,,  on  this;  occasion  lost  his  laurels, 
though  he  was  supported  by  the  yth  regiment,  on&  bat- 
talion  of  the  71st,  and  two  companies  of  light  infantry^ 
ami  his  repulse  did  more  essential  injury  to  the  British 
interest,  than  was  equivalent  to  all  the  preceding  advanta- 
ges he  had  gained.  It  was  the  first  link  in  a  chain  of  causes 
which  finally  drew  down  ruin,  both  in  North  and  South- 
Carolina,  on  the  royal,  interest.  That  impetuosity  of 
Tarleton,  which  had  acquired  him  great  reputation, 
when  on  former  occasions  he  had  surprized  an  incau- 
tious enemy,  or  attacked  a  panic  struck  militia,  was  at 
this  time  the  occasion  of  his  ruin.  Impatient  of  delay, 
he  engaged  with  fatigued  troops,  and  led  them  on  to 
action,  before  they  were  properly  formed,  and  before 
the  reserve  had  taken  its  ground.  He  was  also  guilty 
of  a  great  oversight  in  not  bringing  up  a  column  ef  ca- 
valry to  support  and  improve  the  advantages  he  had 
gained  when  the  Americans  retreated. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  though  preparing  to  extend  his  con- 
quests northwardly,  was  not  inattentive  to  the  security 
of  SouthrCarolina.  Besides  the  force  at  Charleston,  he 
left  a  considerable  body  of  troops  under  the  command 
of  lord  Rawdon.  These  were  principally  stationed  at 
<3amden,  from  which  central  situation  they  might  easily 
be  drawn  forth  to  defend  the  frontiers  or  to  suppress  in- 
surrections. To  facilitate  the  intended  operations  against 
North-Carolina,  major  Craig,  with  a  detachment  of 
about  300  men  from  Charleston,  and  a  small  marine 
force,  took  possession  of  Wilmington.  While  these  ar- 
rangements were  making,  the  year  .1781  commenced 
with  the  fairest  prospects  to  the  friends  of  British  gov- 
ernment. The  arrival«of  general  Leslie  in  Charleston, 
with  his  late  command  in  Virginia,  gave  earl  Cornwal-" 
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lira  decided  superiority,  and  enabled  him  to  attempt 
the  reduction  of  North- Carolina,  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  bear  down  all  probable  opposition.  .Arnold  was  he- 
fore  him  in  Virginia,  while  South-Carolina  in  his  rear 
Was  considered  as  completely  subdued.  His  lordship 
had  much  to  hope  and  little  to  fear.  His  admirers  flat- 
tered him  with  the  expectation,  that  his  victory  at  Cam- 
den would  prove  but  the  dawn  of  his  glory ;  and  that 
the  events  of  the  approaching  campaign  would  immor- 
talize his  name  as  the  conqueror,  at  least  of  the  south- 
ern states.  Whilst  lord  Cornwallis  was  indulging  these 
pleasing  prospects,  he  received  intelligence,  no  less  un- 
welcome than  unexpected,  that  Tarleton,  his  favourite 
officer,  in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence,  in- 
stead of  driving  Morgan  out  of  the  country,  was  com- 
pletely defeated  by  him;  This  surprized  and  mortified, 
Jbut  did  not  discourage  his  lordship.  He  ftoped  by  vi- 
gorous exertions  soon  to  obtain  reparation  for  the  late 
disastrous  event,  and  even  to  recover  what  he  had  lost. 
With  the  expectation  of  retaking  the  prisoners  captured 
at  the  Cowpens,  and  to ;  obliterate  the  impression  made 
by  the  issue  of  the  late  action  at  that  place,  his  lordship 
instantly  determined  on  the  pursuit  of  general  Morgan, 
who  had  moved  off  towards -Virginia  with  his  prison- 
ers. The  movements  of  the  royal  army  in  consequence 
of  this  determination,  induced  general  Greene  immedi- 
ately to  retreat  from  Hick's  creek,  lest  the  British,  by 
crossing 'the  upper  sources  of  the  Pedee,  should  get 
between  him  and  the  detachment  which  was  incumber- 
ed with  the  prisoners.  In  this  critical  situation,  general 
Greene  left  the  main  army,  under  the  command  of  gene- 
ral Huger,  and  rode  150  miles,  through  the  country,  to 
join  the  detachment  under  general  Morgan,  that  he 
might  be  in  front  of  lord  Cornwallis,  and  direct  the  mo- 
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tions  of  both  divisions  of  his  army,  so  as  to  form  a 
speedy  junction  between  them.  Immediately  after  the 
action,  on  the  17th  of  January,  Morgan  sent  on  his 
prisoners  under  a  proper  guard,  and  having  made  every 
arrangement  in  his  power  for  their  security,  retreated 
with  expedition.  Nevertheless  the  British  gained  ground 
upon  him.  Morgan  intended  to  cross  the  mountains 
with  his  detachment  and  prisoners,  that  he  might  more 
effectually  secure  Hie  latter  :  but  Greene,  on  his  arrival 
.ordered  the  prisoners  tp  Charlottevilley  and  directed  the 
troops  to  Guilford  court-house,  to  which  place  he  had 
also  ordered  general  Huger,  to  proceed:  with  the  main 
army.  v,-.  .vu..:."  ;.:,>  v:/:-  -v.-'^  ■  ,■  ' 
,':  In  this  retreat  the  Americans  underwent  hardships 
almost  incredible.  Many  of  them  performed  this  march 
without  shoes  over  frozen  ground,  which  so  gashed  their 
naked  feet,  that  their  blood  marked  every  step  of  then- 
progress.  They  were  sometimes  without  meat,  often 
without  flour,  and  always  without  spiritous  liquors. 
Their  march  led  them  through  a  barren  country,  which 
scarcely  afforded  necessaries  for  a  few  straggling  inhabi- 
tants. Iu  this  severe  season  also,  with  very  litttle 
lothing,  they  were  daily  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
fin-ding  deep  creeks,  and  of  remaining  wet  without  any 
change  of  clothes,  till  the  heat  of  their  bodies  and  oc- 
casional fires  in  the  woods  dried  their  tattered  rags.  To 
all  these  difficulties  they  submitted  without  the  loss  of 
a  single -centinel  by  desertion.  Lord  Cornwallis  re- 
duced the  quantity  of  his  own  baggage,  and  the  exam- 
ple was  followed  by  the  officers  under  his  command. 
Every  thing  which,  was  not  necessary  in  action,  or  to 
the  existence  of  the  troops,  was  destroyed.  No  wag- 
gons were  reserved  except  those  loaded  with  hospital 
stores,  salt  and  ammunition,  and  four  empty  ones  for 
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the  use  of  the  sick.  The  royal  army  encouraged  by  the; 
example  of  his  lordship,  submitted  to  every  '''hardship . 
with  cheerfulness.  They  beheld  without  murmuring^ 
their  most  valuable  baggage  destroyed,  their  spiritous 
liquors  staved,  when  they  were  entering  on  hard  ser- 
vice, and  under  circumstances  which  precluded  every 
prospect  of  supply. 

The  British  had  urged  the  pursuit  with  so  much  rapid- 
ity, that  they  reached  the  Catawba  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  on  which  their  fleeing  adversaries  had 
crossed  it.  Before  the  next  morning  a  heavy  fall  of  rain 
made  that  river  impassable.  The  Americans,  confident 
of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  considered  this  event  as  an 
interposition  of  providence  in  their  favour.-  It  is  certain 
that  if  the  rising  of  the  river  had  taken  place  a  few 
hours  earlier,  general  Morgan,  with  his  whole  detach- 
ment, and  500  prisoners,  would  have  scarcely  had  any 
chance  of  escape.  When  the  fresh  had  subsided  so  far 
as  to  leave  the  river  fordable,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
king's  troops  received  orders  to  be  in  readiness  to  march 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Feints  had  -been  made 
of  passing  at  several  different  fords,  but  the  real 
attempt  was  made  at  a  ford  near  MCowans,  the  ' 
north  banks  of  which  were  defended  by  a  small  guard 
of  militia,  commanded  by  general  Davidson.  The  Bri- 
tish marched  through  the  river,  upwards  of  500  yards- 
wide  and  about  three  feet  deep,  sustaining  a  constant 
fire  from  the  militia  oh  the  opposite  bank,  without  re- 
turning it  till  they  had  made  good  their  passage.  The 
light  infantry  and  grenadier  companies,  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  land,  dispersed  "the-  Americans;  general  Da- 
vidson, the  brave  leader  of  the  latter,  was  killed  at  the 
first  onset.  The  militia  throughout  the  neighbouring  set- 
tlements were  dispirited,  and  but  few  of  them  could  be 
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persuaded  to  take  or  keep  the  field.  A  small  party 
which  hadjjcollccted  about  ten  miles  from  the  ford,  was 
attackedTarid  dispersed  by  lieutenant  colonel  Tarleton. 
All ,  the  fords  were  abandoned,  and  the  whole  royal  ar- 
my crossed  over  without  any  farther  opposition.  The 
passage  of  the  Catawba  being  effected,  the  Americans 
continued  to  flee  and  the  British  to  pursue.  The  former 
by.  expeditious  movements  crossed  the  Yadkin,  partly 
in  flats,  and  partly  by  fording,  on  the  second  and  third 
days  of  February,  and  secured  their  boats  on  the  north 
side.  Though  the  British  were  close  in  their1  rear,  yet 
the  want  of  boats  and  the  rapid  rising  of  the  river, 
from  preceding  rains,  made  their  crossing  impossible. 
This  second  hair  breadth  escape  was  considered  by  the 
Americans  as  a  farther  evidence  that  their  cause  was 
favoured  by  Heaven.  That  they  in  two  successive 
instances  should  effect  their  passage,  while  their  pur- 
suers, only  a  few  miles  in  their  rear,  could  not  fol- 
low, impressed  the  religious  people  of  that  settle- 
ment with  such  sentiments  of  devotion,  as  added  fresh 
vigour  to  their  exertions  iu  behalf  of  American  inde- 
pendence. ■ 

The  British  having  failed  in  their  first  scheme  of 
passing  the  Yadkin,  were  obliged  to  cross  at  the  upper 
fords ;  but  before  this  was  completed,  the  two  divisions 
•  of  the  American  army  made  a  junction  at  Guild - 
Feb'  7'  ford  court-house.  Though  this  had  taken  place, 
their  combined  numbers  were  so  much  inferior  to  the 
British,  that  general  Greene  could  not  with  any  proprie- 
ty risque  an  action.  He  therefore  called  a  council  of 
officers,  who  unanimously  concurred  in  opinion  that  he 
ought  to  retire  over  the  Dan,  and  to  avoid  an  engage- 
ment till  he  was  reinforced.  Lord  Cornwallis,  knowing 
the  inferiority  of  the  American  force,  conceived  hopes,. 
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by  getting  between  general  Greene  and  Virginia,  to  cut 
off  bis  retreat,  intercept  his  supplies  and  reinforcements, 
and  oblige  him  to*  fight  under  many  disadvantages. 
With  this  view,  his  lordship  kepi  the  upper  country, 
where  only  the  rivers  are  fordable-^supposing  thai  .his 
adversaries,  from  the.  want  -of  n.  sufficient  number  of 
flats,  could  not  make  good  their  passage  in  the  deep 
water  below,  or  in  case  of  their  attempting  it,  he  ex- 
pected to  overtake  and  force  them  to  action  before  they 
could  cross.  In  this  expectation  he  was  deceived.  Gene- 
ral Greene,  by  good  management,  eluded"  his  lordship. 
The  British  urged  their  pursuit  with :  so  much  rapidity, 
that  the -American  light  troops  were  on  the  14tli  .  * "  " 
c&nipellcd  to  retire  upwards  of  40  miles.  By  the  -  e  ' 
most  indefatigable  exertions,  general  Greene  had  that 
day  transported  his  army,  artillery  and  baggage,  over 
the  river  Dan  into  Virginia.  So  rapid  wasthe  pursuit, 
and  so  harrow  the:  escape,  that  the  van  of  the  pursuing 
British  just  arrived  as  the  rear  of  the  Americans  had 
crossed.  The  hardships  and  difficulties,  which  the  roy- 
al army  had  undergone  in  this  march,  were  exceeded 
by  the-  mortification,  that  all  their  toils  and  exertions 
were  to  no  purpose.  They  conceived  it  next  to  impossible 
that- general  Greene  could  escape,  without  receiving  a 
decisive  blow.  They  therefore  cheerfully  submitted  to 
difficulties,  of  -which  they  who  reside  in  cultivated  coun- 
tries can  form  no  adequate  ideas.  After  surmounting  in- 
credible hardships^  when  they  fancied  themselves  with- 
in grasp  of  their  object,  they  discovered  that  all  their 
hopes  were  blasted.  -:  ' 

.  The  continental  army  being  driven  out  of  North-Caro- 
lina, earl  Cornwallis  thought  the  opportunity  favourable 
for  assembling  the  loyalists.  With  this  view  he  left  the 
Dan,  and  proceeded  to  Hillsborough.-  "On  lis  arrival 
voli  ii.  2  p  .    "  V 


0&ve,,  h^^ecte^  ^Iie^kin^B  standard,  -saml  ipublishefit  a,/ 
proclamation,  b;i^ 

-with  their  arms  and  ten  days  provision,  and  assuring 
them<pf(  bis  readiness  to  concur  with  them  in  effectual 
iDicasuros  for  suppressing  the  remains  of  rebellion,  and 
|fot;the  ireestablishment  of  good  order  and  constitutional 
^government.  ^  Soon  after  the  king's  standard  was  erect- 
iid.  at  Hillsborough,  some  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants 
f  ode  'into  the  British  camp.  ■•.  They  seemed  itojbe  very 
desirous,  of  peace,  but  averse  to  any  cooperation  for  pro- 
curing;',,it.  They  acknowledged  the  continentals  were 
chased  out  of.  the  province,  but  expressed  their  appre- 
hensions that  -they  would  soon  return,  and  on  the  whole 
declined  to  take  any  decided  ;pa*rt  in,  the  cause  which 
■yet  appeared  dangerous.  Notwithstanding  the  indiffer- 
ence or,  timidity  of  the  loyalists  near  Hillsborough, 
lordrCornwallis  hoped  for  substantial  aid  from  the  in- 
habitants between  Haw  and  Deep  River.  He  therefore 
detached  lieutenant  , colonel  Tarleton  with  450  men,  to 
.give  countenance  to  the  friends  of  royal  government  in 
•that  district.  -Greene  being  informed  that  many  of  the 
inhabitants  had  joined  his  lordship,  and  that  they  were 
.repairing  in  great  numbers  ;to  make  their  submission, 
was  apprehensive,  that  unless  some  spirited  measure 
/was  immediately  taken,  the  whole  country  would  be 
lost  to  the  Americans.  He  therefore  concluded,  at  every 
hazard^  to  recross  ..the  Dan.  This  was  .done  by  the 
light  troops,  and  these  on  the  next  day  were  fol- 
<  fc  '  lowed  by  the  main  body,  accompanied  with  a 
brigade  of  Virginia  militia.  Immediately  aftefc  the  re- 
turn of  tho  Americans  to  North-Carolina,  some  of  their  • 
light  troops,  commanded  by  general  Pickens  and  lieu- 
|enant  colonel  Lee,  were  detached  in  pursuit  of  Tarle- 
ton, who  had  been  sent  to  encourage  the  insurrection  of 
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the  loyalists.  Three  'hundred  and  fifty  of  these'  tories^ 
commanded  by  colonel  Pyle,  when  on  their  "way'  to 
join  the  British^  fell  in  with  this  light  Amqrican  party, ' 
and  mistook  them  for  the  royaLdetachment  sent  for  their 
support.  '  The  Americans  attacked  themy  labouring  uri'- 
der  this  mistake,  to  great  advantage,  and' cut' them  doWii 
as  they  were  crying  out  "God  save ~the  king,"  and 
making  protestations  of  their  loyalty.  Natives  of  the 
British  colonies  who  were  of  this  character,  more*  rare'.: 
ly  found  mercy  than  European  soldiers.  They  were 
considered  by  the  whig  Americans  as  being  cowards, 
who  not  only  wanted  spirit  to  defend  their  constitution! 
al  rights,  but  who  unnaturally  cooperated  with'  stran- 
gers in  fixing  the  chains  of  foreign  domination  on  theml 
selves  and  countrymen.  Many  of  tliem  on  this  occasion 
suffered  the  extremity  of  military  vengeance;.  Tarletbn 
was  refreshing  his  legion  about  a  mile  from  this'scetie 
of  slaughter.  Upon  hearing  the  alarm,  he  recrossed 
the  Haw  and  returned  to  Hillsborough:  On'  his  retreat 
he  cut  down  several  of  the  royalists,  as  they  were  ad* 
vaucing  to  join  the  British  army,  mistaking  them  fc* 
the  rebel  militia  of  the  country.  These  events,  together 
with  the  return  of  the  American  army,  overset  all  the 
schemes  of  lord  Gbrnwallis.  The  tide  of  public  senti- 
ment was  no  longer  in  his  favour.  T^ie  recruiting  sei^ 
vice  in  behalf  of  the  royal  army  was  entirely  stopped; 
The  absence  of  the  American  army,  for  one  fortnight 
longer,  might  have  turned'  the'  scale.  The-  ad vocates  fbr, 
royal  government  being_  discouraged  by  these  adverse 
accidents,  arid  being  also  generally  deficient  in  that  ai£ 
dent  zeal  which  characterized  the  patriots,  could:  not  be 
induced  to  act  with  confidence;  They  were  so-  dispersed 
over  a  large,  extent  of  a  thinly  settled  country,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  bring  them  to  unite  in  any  common  plan. 
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They  had  no  snperintending  congress  to  give  system  or 
concert  "to  their  schemes.  While  each  little  district 
pursued  separate  measures,  all  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  American  governments-*  Numbers  of  them,  who 
were  on  their  way  to  join  lord  Cornwallis,  struck  with 
terror  at  the  unexpected  return  of  the  American  army, 
and  with  the  unhappy  fate  of  their  brethren,  went  home 
to  wait  events.  Their  policy  was  of  that  timid  kind, 
which  disposed  them  to  be  more  attentive  to  personal 
safety,  than  to  the  success  of  either  army. 

Though  general  Greene  had  recrossed,  his  plan  was 
not  to  venture  upon  an  immediate  action,  but  to  keep 
alive  the  courage  of  his  party— to  depress  that  of  the 
loyalists,  and  to  harass  the  foragers  and  detachments  of 
the  British,  till  reinforcements  should  arrive.  While 
Greene  was  unequal  even  to  defensive  operations,  he 
lay  seven  days  within  ten  miles  of  Cornwallis'  camp, 
hut  took  a  new  position  every  night,  and  kept  it  a  pro- 
found secret  where  the  next  was  to  be.  By  such  fre- 
quent movements,  lord  Cornwallis  could  not*  gain  intelli- 
gence of  his  situation  in  time  to  profit  by  it.  He  ma-, 
noeuvred  in  this  manner,  to  avoid  an  action,  for  three 
weeks,  during  which  time:  he  was  often  obliged  to  ask 
bread  from  the  common  soldiers,  having  none  of  his 
own.  By  the  end  of  that  period,  two  brigades  of  mili- 
tia from  North-Carolina,  :  and  one  from  Virginia,  .to- 
gether with  400  regulars,  raised  for  eighteen  months, 
joined  his  army,  and  gave  him  a  superiority  of  numbers. 
He  therefore  determined.no  longer  to  avoid  an  engage- 
,  ment.  Lord  Cornwallis  having  long  sought  for  this^  no  lon- 
ger delay  took  place  on  either  side.  The  American  army 
consisted  of  about  4400  men,  of  which  more  than  one  half 
W  is  were  militia.  The  British  of  about  2400,  chiefly 

wi.  troops  grown  veteran  in  victories.  The  former  was 
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drawn  up  In  three  linesi  The  front  composed  of  .  Norths  > 
Carolina  militia,  the  second  of  Virginia  - militia,?  -thei 
"third  and  last  of  continental  troops,  commanded  by* 
general  Huger  and  colonel  Williams.  ?  After  a  brisk 
cannonade   in  front,  the  British  advanced  in-  three 
columns.  The  Hessians  on  the  right,  the  guards  in  the 
centre,  and  lieutenant  colonel  Webster's  brigade  on  the 
left,  and  attacked  the  front  line.  This  gave  way  when 
their  adversaries  were  at  the  disiance  of  140  yards,  and 
was  occasioned  by  the  misconduct  of  a  colonel,  who  on 
the  advance  of  the  enemy,  called  'out  to  an  officer  at" 
some  distance  < '  that  he  would  be  surrounded."  .The 
alarm  was  sufficient  :  without  enquiring  into  the  proba- 
bility of.  what  had  been  injudiciously  suggested,  the' 
militia  precipitately  quitted  the  field  :  as  one  good  offi- 
cer may  sometimes  mend  the  face  of  affairs,  so  the  mis- 
conduct of  a  bad  one  may  injure  a  whole  army;  Un- 
trained men  when  on  the  field  are  similar  to  each  other. 
The  difference  of  their  conduct  depends  much  on  inci- 
dental circumstances,  and  on  none  more  than  the  man- 
ner of  their  being  led  on,  and  the  quality  of  the  officers 
by  whom  they  are  commanded.       ...,<•-. . y  j.  ;  ;  , 

The  Virginia  militia  stood  their  ground,  and  kept  up  ; 
their;  fire  till  they  were  ordered  to  retreat.  General  Ste- 
vens, their  commander,  had  posted  40,  riflemen  at  equal 
distances,  twenty  paces  in  the  rear  of  his  brigade,  with 
orders  to  shoot  every  man  who  should  leave  Ids  post. 
That  brave  officer,  though  wounded  through  the  thigh, 
did  not  quit  the  field.  The  continental  troops  were  last 
engaged,  and  maintained  the  conflict  with  great  spirit 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  At  length  the  discipline  of  vete- 
ran troops  gained  the  day.  They  broke  the  second  Ma- 
ryland brigade,  turned  the  American  left  flank,  and  got 
in  the  rear  of  the  Virginia  brigade*  They  appeared  to. 
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lie  gaining  Greene's  right,  which  would  have  encircled 
the  whole  of  thes continental  troops^  a  retreat  was  there, 
fore  ordered.  This  was  made  in  good  order,  and  no 
farther  than  over  the  Reedy  fork)  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles.  Greene  halted  there  and  drew  up  till  he 
had  collected  most  of  the  stragglers,  and  then  retired  to 
Speedwell's  iron  works,  ten  miles  distant  from  Guild- 
ford. The  Americans  lost  4  pieces  of  artillery  and  two 
ammunition  waggons.  The  victory  cost  the  British 
(Sear.  f  Their  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  several 
hundreds.  The  guards  lost  colonel  Stuart  and;  three  cap- 
tains, besides  subalterns.  >  Colonel  Webster;  an  officer 
of  distinguished  merit,  died  of  his  wounds,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  whole  royal  army.  Generals  O'Hara  and 
Howard,  and  lieutenant  colonel  Tarle ton,,  were  wound* 
ed.  About  300  of  .the  continentals,  and'  100  of  the  Vir- 
ginia militia,  were  killed  or  wounded. ;  Among  the  for- 
mer was  major  Anderson,  of  the  Maryland  line,  a  most 
valuable  officer,  of  the  latter  were  generals  Huger  and 
Stevens,  /The  early  retreat  of  the  North-Carolinians 
saved  them  from  much  loss.  Ther  American  army  sus- 
tained a  great  diminution,  by  the  numerous  fugitives  who 
instead  of  rejoining  the  camp  went  to  their  homes. 
Lord  Comwallis  suffered  so  much  that  he  was  in  no 
condition  to  improve  the  advantages  he  had  gained. 
The  British  had  only  the  name,  the  Americans;  all  tine; 
good  consequences  of  a  victory.  General  Greene  re- 
treated, and  lord  Cornwallis  kept  the  field,  but  notwith- 
standing  the  British  interest  in  North-Carolina 
^v18'  was  from  that  day  ruined.  Soon  after  this  ac- 
tion, lord  Cornwallis  issued  a  proclamation  setting:  forth 
his  complete  victory,  and  calling  on  all  loyal  subjects  to 
stand  forth,  and  take  an  active  part  in  restoring  order 
and  good  government,  and Offering  a  pardon  and  pro- 
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tectioji  to  ^.^belsy.'-inmrdereAs  exceptedpwiio  %ouldi 
surrender  themselves  on  or  before  the  20th  of  April. 
On  the  next  day  aftcr'  tWs  proclamation  was  issued,  his 
lordship  'left  his  hospital  and  75  wounded  men,  -with 
numerous  loyalists  in  the  vicinity,  and  began  to  march 
towards  Wilmington,  which  had  the  appearance  of  a 
retreat.  Major  Craig,  Who  for  the  purpose  of  cooperat- 
ing with  Ids  lordship,  had  been  -  stationed  at  Wilming- 
ton, was  not  able  to  open  a  water  communication  with 
tlie  British  army  while  they  were  in  the- upper  country^ 
The  distance,  the '  narrowness '  of  /Cja^evFeartrivw^e* 
commanding  elevation  of  its  banks,  and  the  hostile  sen- 
timents of  the  inhabitants  on  each  side  of  it,  forbad  the 
attempt;  The  destitute  condition  of  the  British  army, 
made  it  necessary  to  go  to  these  supplies,  which  for 
these  reasons  could  not  be  brought  to  them.       v  •     ^  > 

General  Greene  no  sooner  received'  information  of 
this  movement  of  lord  Cornwallis,  than  he  put  his  ar- 
my in  motion  to  -follow  him.  As  he  had  no  means  of 
providing  for  the  wounded,  of  his  own  and  the  British 
forces,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  neighbouring  inhabitants 
of  tlie  (juaker  persuasion,  in  which  he  mentioned  his  be- 
ing brought  up  a  quaker,  and  urged  them  to  take  care 
of  the  wounded  on  both  sides.  His  recommendations 
prevailed,  and  the  quakerr  supplied  the  hospitals  with 
every  comfort  in  their  power.  '         -  - 

The  Americans  continued  the  pursuit  of  Corn- 
wallis till  they  had  arrived  at  Ramsay's  mill  on  M- r'  28; 
Deep  river,  but  for  good  reasons  desisted  from  following 
him  any  farther. 

Lord  Cornwallis  halted  and  refreshed  his  army  for 
about  three  weeks  at  Wilmington,  and  then  marched 
across  the  country  to  Petersburgh  in  Virginia;  Before  it 
was  kuown.that  his  lordship  had  determined  on; this 
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movement^  the  bold  resolution  of  returning ;  to  South- 
Carolina,  was  formed  by  general  Greene;  This  animat- 
ed the  friends  of  congress  in  that  quarter.  Had  the 
American  army  followed .  his  lordship,  the  southern 
states  would  have  conceived  themselves  conquered ; 
for  their  hopes  and  fears  prevailed  just  as  the  armies 
marched  north  or  south.  Though  lord  Gornwallis 
marched  through  North- Carolina  to  Virginia,  yet  as  the 
American  army  returned  to  South-Carolina,  the  people 
considered,  that  movement  of  his  lordship  in  the  light 
^of  a  retreat.    ^  :^  o      yV.  M.  :' :  \  :J-  ■ . v 

While  the  two  armies  were  in  North-Carolina,  the 
whig  inhabitants  of  South-Carolina  were  animated  by 
the  gallant  exertions  of  Sumter,  and  Marion.  These  dis- 
tinguished partizans,  while  surrounded  with  enemies, 
kept  the  field.  Though  the  continental  army  was  driven 
into  Virginia,  they  did  not  despair  of  the  commonwealth. 
Having  mounted"  their  followers,  their  motions  were  ra- 
pid, and  their  attacks  unexpected.  With  their  light 
troops  they  intercepted  the  British  convoys  of  provisions, 
infested  their  out  posts,  beat  up  their  quarters,  and  ha- 
rassed their  detachments  with  such  frequent  alarms?  that 
they  were  obliged  to  be  always  on  their  guard.  In  the 
western  extremity  of  the  state,  Sumter ;  was  powerfully 
supported  by  colonels  Neil,  Lacey,  Hill,  Winn,  Bratton, 
Brandon,  and  others,  each  of  whom  held  militia  commis- 
sions, and  had  many  friends.  In  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity, Marion  received  in  like  manner  great  assistance 
from  the  active  exertions  of  colonels  Peter  Horry,  and 
Hugh  Horry^  lieutenant  colonel  John  Baxter,  colonel 
James  Postell,  major  John  Postell,  and  major  John 
James...  '';  'v:-./-' 

The  inhabitants,  either  as  affection  or  vicinity  induced 
ihein,  arranged  themselves  under  some  of  the  militia  of- , 
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fleers  and  performed  many  gallant  enterprizes.  These 
singly  were  of  too  little  consequence  to  merit  a  particular 
relation^  but  in  general  they  displayed  the  determined 
spirit  of  the  people  and  embarrassed  the  British.  One  in 
which  major  John  Postell  commanded  may  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  particularly  of 
the  indifference  for  property  which  then  preyailed,  Cap» 
tain  James.  de  Peyster  of  the  royal  army,  with  25  gren- : 
adiers,  having  taken  pest  in  the  house  of  the  major's 
father,  the  major  posted  his  small  command  of  31  militia 
men,  in  such  positions  as  commanded  its  doors,  and  de- 
mauded  their  surrender.  This  being  refused,  he  set  fire 
to  an  out-house  and  was  proceeding  to  burn  that  in  which 
they  were  posted,  and  nothing  but  the  immediate  sub- 
mission of  the  whole  party  restrained  him  from  sacrific- 
ing his  father's  valuable  property,  to  gain  an  advantage 
io  his  country. 

While  lord  Corn wallis  was  preparing  to  invade  Vir- 
ginia, general  Greene  determined  to  recommence  offen- 
sive military  operations  in  the  southern  extreme  of  the 
confederacy,  in  preference  to  pursuing  his  lordship  into 
Virginia.  General  Sumter,  who  had  warmly  urged  this 
measure,  was  about  this  time  authorized  to  raise  a  state 
brigade^  to  be  in  service,  for  eighteen  months.  He  had 
also  prepared  the  militia  to  cooperate  with  the  returning 
continentals.  With  these  forces  an  offensive  war  was 
recommenced  in  South-Carolina,  and  prosecuted  with 
spirit  and  success. 

Before  Greene  set  out  on  his  march  for  Carolina,  he 
sent  orders  to  general  Pickens,  to  prevent  supplies  froni 
going  to  the  British  garrisons  at  Ninety-Six,  and  Au- 
gusta, and  also  detached  lieutenant  colonel  Lee  to  ad- 
vance before  the  continental  troops.  The  latter  in  eight 
days  penetrated  through  the  intermediate  Country  to 
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general  Mark)u7s  quarters  upon  the  Santee.  The  main 
army,  in  a  few  more  days,  completed  their  march  from 
Deep  river  to  Camden.  The  British  had  erected  a  chain 
of  posts  from  the  capital  to  the  extreme  districts  of  the 
state,  which  had  regular  communications  with  each  other. 
Lord'  Cornwallis  being  gone  to  Virginia,  these  became 
objects  of  enterprise  ta  the  Americans.  While  general 
Greene  was  marching  with  his  main  force  against  Cam- 
den, fort  Watson,  which  lay  between  Camden  and 
Charleston,  was  invested  hy  general  Marion  and  lieu- 
tenant colonel  Lee.  The  besiegers  speedily  erected  a 
work  which  overlooked  the  fort,  though  that  was  built 
on  an  Indian  mount  upwards  of  30  feet  high,  from  which 
they  fired  into  it  with  sach  execution  that  the 
Apr-  23.  j,es}Cgej  durst  not  shew  themselves.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  garrison,  consisting,  of  114  men,  sur- 
rendered by  capitulation. 

Camden,  before  which  the  main  American  army  was 
encamped,  is  a  village  situated  on  a  plain,  covered  on 
the  south  and  east  sides  by  the  Wateree  and  a  creek, 
the  western  and  northern  by  six  redoubts.  It  was  de- 
fended by  lord  Rawdon  with  ahout  900  men.  The  Amer- 
ican army,  consisting  only  of  about  an  equal  number  of 
continentals,  and  between  two  and  three  hundred  militia, 
was  unequal  to  the  task  of  carrying,  this  post  by,  storm, 
or  of  completely  investing  it.  General  Greene  therefore 
took  a  good  position  about  a  mile  distant,  in  expectation 
of  alluring  the  garrison  but  of  their  lines.  Lord  Rawdon 
armed  liis  whole  force,  and  with  great  spirit  sallied  on 
the  25th.  An  engagement  ensued..  Victory  for  some  time 
evidently  inclined  to  the  Americans,  but  in  the  progress  of 
"the  action,  the  premature  retreat  of  two  companies,  even- 
tually occasioned  the  defeat  of  the  whole  American  army- 
Greene  with  his  usual  firmness,  instantly  took  measures 
to  prevent  lord  Rawdon  from  improving  the  success  he 
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had  obtained .  He"  retreated  with  such  order  that  most 
of  his  wounded  and  all  his  artillery,  together  with  a 
number  of  prisoners  wrere  carried  off.  The  British  re- 
tired to  Camden,  and  the  Americans  encamped  about 
five  miles  from  their  former  position..  Their"  loss  was 
between  two  and  three,  hundred.,  Soon  after  this  action 
General  Greene,  knowing  that  the  British  garrison  could 
not  subsist  long  in  Camden^  without  fresh  supplies  from 
Charleston  or  the  country,  took  such  positions  as  were 
most  likely  to  prevent  their  getting  any. 

Lord  Rawdpn  received  a  reinforcement  of  4  or  500 
men  by  the  arrival  of  colonel  "Watson  from  Pedee., 
With  this  increase  of  strength,  he  attempted  on  ;  r  ;  T 
the  next  day  to  compel  gene/al  Greene  to  another  action, 
but  found  it  to  be  impracticable.  Failing  in  this  design, 
he  returned  to  Camden  and  burned  the  jail,  mills,  and 
many  private  houses,  and  a  great  deal  of  Jus  own  bag- 
gage. He  then  evacuated  the  post,  and  retired  to  the 
southward  of  Santee.  His  lordship  discovered  as  much 
prudence  in  evacuating  Camden,  as  lie  had  shewn  brave- 
ry jn  its  defence.  The  fall  of  Fort  Watson  broke  the. 
chain  of  communication  with  Charleston,  and  tlie  position 
of  the  American  army,  in  a  great  measure  intercepted 
supplies  from,  the  adjacent  country.  The  British  in 
South -Carolina,  now  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  lord  Cornwallis,  would  have  hazarded  the  capital, 
by  keeping  large  detachments  in  their  distant  out  posts.; 
They  therefore  resolved  to  contract  their  limits,  by  re- 
tiring within  the  Santee.  This  measure  animated  the 
friends  of  congress  in  the  extremities  of  the  state,  and 
disposed  them  to  cooperate  with  the  American  army. 
"While  Greene  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Camden,  he 
hung  in  one  day  eight  soldiers,  who  had  deserted  from 
bis  army.  This  had  such  effect  afterwards  that  there 
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was  no  desertion  for"  three  months.  On  the  day  after  the 
.  evacuation  of  Camden,  the  post  at  Orangeburgh, 

Mav  u-  consisting  of  seventy  British  militia  and  twelve 
1%  regulars,  surrendered  to  general  Sumter.  On 
the  next  day,  Fort  Motte  capitulated.  This  was  situ- 
ated above  the  fork  oh  the  south  side  of  the  Congaree. 
The  British  had  built  their  works  round  Mrs.  Motte's 
dwelling  house.  She  with  great  cheerfulness  furnished 
the  Americans  with  materials  for  firing  her  own  house. 
These  being  thrown  by  them  on  its  roof  soon  kindled 
into  a  flame.  The  firing  of  the  house,  which  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  British  works,  compelled  the  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  165  men,  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

In  two  days  moreithe  British  evacuated  their 
14  post  at  Nelson's  ferry,  and  destroyed  a  great  part 
15>  of  their  stores.  On  the  day  following,  fort  Grau- 
by,  garrisoned  by  358  men,  mostly  royal  militia,  surren- 
dered to  lieutenant  colonel  Lee.  Very  advantageous 
terms  were  given  them,  from  an  apprehension  that  lord 
Kawdon  was  marching  to  their  relief. 

Their  baggage  was  secured,  in  which  was  included 
an  immense  quantity  of  plunder.  The  American  militia 
were  much  disgusted  at  the  terms  allowed  the  garrison, 
aud  discovered  a  disposition  to  break  the  capitulation 
and  Mil  the  prisoners ;  but  Greene  restrained  them,  by 
declaring  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  that  he  would 
instantly  put  to  death  any  one  who  should  offer  violence 
to  those,  who,  by  surrendering,  were  under  jus  protection^ 
General  Marion  with  a  party  of  militia,  marched 
about  this  time  to  Georgeto^nfand  began  regular  ap- 
proaches against  the  Bntislipost  in  that  place.  On  the  first 
night  after  hisjnenrhad  broken  ground,  their  adversaries 
evacuatedklheir  works,  and  retreated  to  Charleston; 
shortly  after,  one  Manson,  an  inhabitant  of  South-Caro-' 
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Hn,a,~  who  bad  joined  the  British,  appeared  in  an  armed 
vessel,  and  demanded  permission  to  land,  his  men  in  tho 
town.  This  being  refused,  he  sent  a  few  of  'them  ashore 
and  set  fire  to  it.  Upwards  of  forty  houses  were. speedi- 
ly reduced  to  ashes.  .'•     ;    ^  ■      .  ;  ~. 

In  ihe  vapid  manner  just  related,  the  British  lost  sis 
posts,  and  abandoned  all  the  north-eastern  extremities 
of  South-Carolina.  They  still'  retained"  possession  of 
Augusta  and  Ninety-Six,  in  addition  to  their  posts  near 
the  sea  cbast.  Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  fort 
Granby,  lieutenant  colonel  Lee  began  his  march  for 
Augusta,  and  in  four  days  completed  it.  ,  v 

The  British  post  at  Silver-Bluff,  with  a  field 
piece  and  considerable  stores,  surrendered  to  a  * ,  ?  ' 
detachment  of  Lee V legion  commanded  by  captain  Rii? 
dolph.  Lee  on  his  arrival'  at  Augusta  joined  Pickens, 
who  with  a  body  of  militia  had  for  some  time  past  taken 
post  in  the  vicinity.  They  jointly  carried  on  their  ap^ 
proaches  against  fort  Cormvallis  at  Augusta,  in  which 
colonel  Brown  commanded.  Two  batteries  were  erected 
within  30  yards  of  the  parapet^  which  overlooked  the 
fort.  From  these  eminences  the  American  riflemen  shot 
into  the  inside  of  the  works  with  success:  the1 garrison 
buried  themselves  in  a  great  measure  under-  ground,  and 
obstinately  refused  to  capitulate,  till  the  necessity  was 
so  pressing  that  every  man  who  attempted  to  fire,  on -the 
besiegers,  was  immediately  shot  down.  At  length  :  - 
when  farther  resistance  .would.-  have  been  mad-  Jurt  5; 
ness,  the  fort  with  about  300  men  surrendered,  on  hon- 
ourable terms  of/capitulation.  The  Americans  during 
the  siege  had  about  forty  men  killed  and  wounded.  Af- 
ter the  surrender,  lieut.  colonel  Grierson  of  the  British 
militia,  was  shot  by  the  Americans.  A  reward  of  100 
guineas  was  offered,  but  in  vain,  for  the  perpetrator  of 
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the  perfidious  deed;  Lieut,  col.  Brown,  would  probably 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  not  his  conquerors  fur- 
nished him  with  an  escort  to  the  royal  garrison  in  Sa- 
vannah. Individuals  whose  passions  were  inflamed  by 
injuries,  and  exasperated  with  personal  animosity,  were 
eager  to  gratify  revenge  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  War. 
Murders  had  produced  murders.  Plundering,/assassi- 
nations,  and  house  burnings^  had  become  common.  Zeal 
for  the  king  or  the  congress  were  the  ostensible  motives 
of  action;  but  in  several  of  both  sides,  the  love  of  plun- 
der, private  pique,  and  a  savageness  of  disposition,  led 
to  actions  which  were  disgraceful  to  human  nature.  Such 
was  the  state  of  parties  in  the  vicinity  of  Savannah  river, 
and  such  the  exasperatiomof  whigs  against  tories,  and 
of  tories  against  whigs ;  and  so  much  had  they  suffered 
from  and  inflicted  on  each  other,  that  the  laws  of  war, 
and  the  precepts  of  humanity,  afforded  but  a  feeble 
security  for  the  observance  of  capitulations  on  either 
side.  The  American  officers  exerted  themselves  to  pro- 
cure to  their  prisoners  that  safety  which  many  of  the  in- 
habitants, influenced  by  a  remembrance  of  the  sufferings 
of  themselves,  and  of  their  friends,. were,  unwilling  to 
allow  them.      v  •-■;"s:;  : '  -  ■       '  •-- 

-While  operations  were  carrying  on  against  the  smalt 
posts,  Greene-proceeded  with  his  main  army,  and  laid 
siege  to  Ninety-Six,  in  which  lieutenant  colonel  Cruger, 
with  upwards  of  500  men,  was  advantageously  posted. 
On  the  left  of  the  besiegers,  was  a  work  erected,  in  the 
form  of  a  star.  On  the  right  was  a  strong  stockade  fort, 
with  two  block  houses  in  it.  The  town  was  also  pic- 
quetted  in  with  strong  picquets,  and  surrounded  with  a 
ditch  and  a  bank,  near  the  height  of  a  common  parapet. 
The  besiegers  were  more  numerous  than  the  besieged^ 
but  the  disparity  was  not  great.  ;  7^ 
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The  siege  wa9  prosecuted  with  indefatigable  ^  v 
industry..  The  garrison  defended  themselves  May?5;' 
with  spirit  and  address.  On  the  morning  after  the  siege 
began,  a  party  sallied  from  the  garrison,  and  drove  the  ad- 
vance of  the  besiegers  from  their  works.  The  next  nighty 
tiro -strong-  block  batteries  were  erected,  at  the  distance- 
of  350  yards.  Another  battery,  20  feet  high,  was  erected 
within  220  yards,  and  soon  after,  a  fourth  one  was  erect- 
ed within  100  yards  of  the  main  fort;,  and  lastly,  a  rifle 
battery  was  erected  30  feet  high,  within  SO  yards  of  the 
ditch;  from  all  of  which,  the  besiegers  fired  into  the  Bri- 
tish works.  The  abbalis  was  turned,  and  a  mine  and  two 
trenches  were  so  far  extended,  as  to  be  within  six  feet  of 
the  ditch.  At  that  interesting  moment,  intelligence  was 
conveyed  into  the  garrison,  that  lord  Rawdon  was  near; 
at  hand,  with  about  2000  men  for  their  relief.  These  had 
arrived  in  Charleston  from  Ireland  after  the  siege  began, 
and  were  marched  for  Ninety-Six,  on  the  seventh  day 
after  they  landed.  In  these  circumstances,  gene- 
ral Greene  had  no' other  alternative  but  to  raise  1X16  ' 
the  siege,  or  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  place  by  as- 
sault. The  latter  was  attempted.  Though  the  assailants 
displayed  great  resolution,  they  failed  of  success.  On 
this,.general  Greene  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  over 
Saluda.  His  loss  in  the  assault  and  previous  conflicts 
was  about  150  men.  Lieutenant  colonel  Cruger  deservr- 
edly  gained  great  reputation  by  this  successful  defence. 
He  was  particularly  indebted  to  major  Greene,  who  had 
bravely  and  judiciously  defended  that  redoubt,  for  the 
reduction  of  which,  the  greatest  exertions  ;had  been 
made.  Truly  distressing  was  the  situation  of  the  Amer-" 
ican  army.  When  they  •  were  nearly  masters  of  the 
whole  country,  they  were  compelled  to  seek"  safety  by- 
retreating  to  its  utmost  extremity.  In  this  gloomy  situ- 
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ation,  Greene 'was  advised  to  retire  with  his  remaining 
force  to  Virginia. 1  To  suggestions  of  this  kind,  he  nobly 
.replied^"!  will  recover  South- Carolina,  or  die  in  the 
attempt.-*'  This  distinguished  officer, whose  genius  was 
most  vigorous  in  those  perilous  extremities,  when  feeble 
minds  abandon  themselves  to  despair,  adopted  the  only 
expedient  now  left  him,  that  of  avoiding  an  engagement 
till  the  British  force  should  be  divided.  Lord  Rawdon, 
who  by  rapid  marches  was  near  Ninety- Six  at  the  time 
of  the  assault,  pursued  the  Americans  as  far  as  the  Enp- 
ree  river;  but  without  overtaking  them.  Desisting  from 
this  fruitless  pursuit,  he  drew  off  a  part  of  his  force  from 
Nine^Six,  and  fixed  a  detachment  at  the  Congaree.  Gen- 
eral Greene,  on  hearing  that  the  British  force  was  divid- 
ed, faced  about  to  give  them  battle.  Lord  Rawdon,  no 
less  surprized  than  alarmed  at  this^unexpected  movement 
of  his  lately  retreating  foe,  abandoned  the  Congaree  in 
two  days  after  he  had  reached  it,  and  marched  to  Orange- 
burgh.  General  Greene  in  his  turn  pursued  and 
July12'  offered  him  battle.  His  lordship  would  not  ven- 
ture out,  and  his  adversary  was  too  weak  to  attack  him 
in  his  encampment,  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

Reasons  similar  to  those  which  induced  the  British  to 
evacuate  Camden,  weighed  with  them  about  this  time, 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Ninety- Six.  While  the 
American  army  lay  near  Orangeburgh,  lieutenant  colo- 
nel Cruger,  having  evacuated  the  post,  he  had  gallantly 
defended,  was  marching  with  the  troops  of  that  garrison, 
through  the  forks  of  Edisto,  to  join,  lord  Rawdon  at 
Orangeburgh.  General  Greene  being  unable  to  prevent; 
their  junction,  and  still  less  so  to  stand  before  their  com- 
bined ;force,  retired  to  the  high  hills  of  Santee.  The  eva- 
cuation 6f  Camden  being  effected  by  striking  at  the  posts 
below  it,  the  same  manoeuvre  w^s  now  attempted  to  in- 
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diice  the  British  to  leave  Orangeburghi  With  this  view, 
generals  Sumter  and  Marion,  with  their ;  brigades,  and 
the  legion  cavalry,  were  detached  to  Monk's  corner  and; 
Dorchester.  They  moved  down  different  roads,  and  com- 
menced separate  and  successful  attacks,  on  convoys  and 
detachments  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston.  In  this  man- 
ner was  the  war  carried  on.  While  the  British  kept 
their  forces  compact,  they  could  not  cover  the  country, 
and  the  American  general  had  the  prudence  to  avoid 
fighting.  When  they  divided  their  army,  their  detach-, 
ments  were  attacked  and  defeated.  While  they  were  in 
the  upper  country,  light  parties  of  Americans  annoyed, 
their  small  posts  in  the  lower  settlements,  The  people- 
soon  found  that  the  late  conquerors  were  not  able  to  af- 
ford them  their  promised  protection.  The  spirit  of  revolt 
became  general,  and  the  royal  interest  declined  daily.  . 

The  British  having  evacuated  all  their  posts  to  the 
northward  of  San  tee  and  Congaree,  and  to  the  westward 
of  Edisto,  conceived  themselves  able  to  hold  all  thatfertile 
country  which  is  in  a  great  measure  enclosed  by  these  ri- 
vers. They  therefore  once  more  resumed  their  station,  near , 
the  junction  of  the  of  the  Wateree  and  Congaree.  This 
induced  general  Greene  to  concert  farther  measures  for  : 
forcing  them  down  towards  Charleston.  ~  He  therefore; 
crossed  the  Wateree  and  Congaree,  and  collected  his 
whole  force  on  the  south  side  of  the  latter,  intending  to 
act  offensively.  On  his  approach  the  British  retired 
about  40  miles  nearer  Charleston,  and  toot  post  at  the 
Eutaw  springs.  General  Greene  advanced  with  2000 
men,  to  attack  them  in  their  encampment  at  this  place. 
His  force  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines :  the  first  was  com- 
posed of  militia,  and  the  second  of  continental  troops.  As 
the  Americans  advanced,  they  fell  in  with  two  parties  of 
the  British,  three  or  four  miles  ahead  of  theiriaaio  army. 
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These  being  briskly  attacked  soon  retired;  The  militia 
continued  to  pursue  and  fire,  till  the  action  became 
general,  and  till  they  were  obliged  to  give  way.  They 
were  well  supported  by  the  continental  troops.  In  the 
hottest  of  the  action  colonel  O.  Williams,  and  lieuten- 
ant colonel  Campbell,  with  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
continentals,  charged  with  trailed  arms. -Nothing  could 
surpass  the  intrepidity  of  both/officers  and  men  on  thUs 
occasion.  They  rushed  on  in  good  order  through  a 
heavy  cannonade  and  a  shower  of  musketry,  with  such 
unshaken  resolution,  that  they  bore  down  all  before 
them.  Lieutenant  colonel  Campbell,  while  bravely 
leading  his  men  on  to  that  successful  charge,  received  a 
mortal  wound.  After  be  had  fallen,  he  enquired  who 
gave  way,  and  being  informed  that  the  British  were 
fleeing  in  all  quarters,  he  replied,  "I  die  contented," 
and  immediately  expired.  The  British  were  vigorous- 
ly pursued,  and  upwards  of  500  of  them  were  taken 
prisoners.  On  their  retreat  they  took  post  in  a  strong 
-  brick  house,  and  in  a  picquetted  garden.  From  these 
advantageous  positions  they  renewed  the  action.  Four 
six  pounders  were  ordered  up  before  the  house  from 
under  cover  of  which  the  British  were  firing.,  The  A- 
mericans  Were  compelled  to  leave  these  pieces  and  re- 
tire, hut  they  left  a  strong  picquet  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  only  retreated  to  the  nearest  water  in  their  rear.  In 
the  evening  of  the  'next  day,  lieutenant  colonel  Stuart,; 
who  commanded  the  British  on  this  occasion,  left  seven- 
ty of  his  wounded  men  and  a  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
and  moved  from  the  Eutaws  towards  Charleston.  The 
loss  of  the  British,  inclusive  of  prisoners,  was  upwards 
of  1100  men;  that  of  the  Americans  above  500,  in 
which  number  were  sixty  officers.  Congress  honoured 
general  Greene  for  his  good  conduct  in  this  action,  with 
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a  British  standard  and  a  golden  medal.  TJiey  also 
voted  their  thanks  to  the  different  corps  and  their  com- 
manders.' 

Soon  after  this  engagement,  the  Americans  retired  to 
their  former  position  on  the  high  hills  of  Santee,  and 
the  British  took  post  in  the  vicinity  of  Monk's-Corner. 
In  the  close  of  the  year,  general  Greene  moved  down 
into  the  lower  country,  and  about  the  same  time  the  Bri- 
tish abandoned  their  out-posts>  and  retired  with  their 
whole  force  to  the  Quarter  house  on  Charleston-neck. 
The  defence  of  the  country  was  given  up,  and  the  con- 
querors, who  had  lately  carried  their  arms  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  state,  seldom  aimed  at  any  thing  more 
than  to  secure  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital. 
The  cropsj  which  had  been  planted  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  under  British  auspices,  and  with  the  expectation 
of  affording  them  supplies,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  and  administered  to  them  a  seasonable  re- 
lief. The  battle  of  Eutaw  may  be  considered  as  closing 
the  national  war  in  South-Carolina.  A  few  excursion's 
were  afterwards  made  by  the  British;  and  sundry  small 
eriterprizes  were  executed,  but  nothing  of  more  "general 
consequence  than  the  loss  of  property,  and  of  individual 
lives.  Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  4781,  in  South- 
Carolina.  At  its  commencement  the  British  were  in 
force  over  all  the  state ;  at  its  close  they  durst  not,  but 
with  great  precaution,  venture  twenty  miles  from  Charles  - 
ton.  History  affords  but  few  instances  of  commanders, 
who  have  achieved  so  much  with  equal  means,  as  was 
done  by  general  Greene  in  the  short  space  of  a  twelve- 
month. He  opened  the  campaign  with  gloomy  prospects, 
but  closed  it  with  glory.  His  unpaid  and  half  naked 
army  had  to  contend  with  veteran  soldiers,  supplied 
with  every  thing  that  the  wealth  of  Britain  or  thepluti- 
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der  of  Carolina  could  procure.  Under  all  these  disad- 
vantages, he  compelled  superior  numbers  to  retire  from 
the  extremity  of  the  state,  and  confine  themselves  in  the 
capital  and  its  vicinity.  Had  not  his  mind  been  of  the 
firmest  texture,  he  would  have  been  discouraged ;  but 
Ms  enemies  found  him  as  formidable  on  the  evening  of 
a  defeat,  as  on  the  morning  after  a  victory. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Campaign  of  1781.   Operations  in  Virginia:  Com- 
wallis  captured :  New-London  destroyed. 

I.T  has  already  been  mentioned  that  lord  Corn  wallis, 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Guildford,  marched  to  Wilming- 
ton in  North-Carolina.  When  he  had  completed  that 
march,  various  plans  of  operation  were  presented  to  his 
view.  It  was  said  in  favour  of  his  proceeding  south- 
wardly, that  the  country  between  Wilmington  and  Cam- 
den was  barren  and  of  difficult  passage— that  an  em- 
barkation for  Charleston  would  be  both  tedious  and  dis- 
graceful—that a  junction  with  the  royal  forces  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  prosecution  of  solid  operations  in  that 
quarter,  would  be  the  most  effectual  plan  for  effecting 
and  securing  the  submission  of  the  more  southern  states. , 
Other  arguments,  of  apparently  equal  force,  urged  his 
return  to  South-Carolina.  Previous  to  his  departure  for 
Virginia,  he  had  received  information  that  general 
Greene  had  begun  his  march  for  Camden,  and  he  had  rea- 
son from  past  experience  to  fear  that  if  he  did  not  follow 
him,  the  inhabitants  by  a  second  revolt,  would  give  the 
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American  army  a  superiority  over  the  small  force  left 
under  lord  Kawdon.  Though  his  lordship  was  very 
apprehensive  of  danger  from  that  quarter,  he  hoped 
either'  that  lord  Rawdon  would  be  able  to  stand  his 
ground,  or  that  general  Greene  would  follow  the  royal 
army  to  Virginia,  or  in  the  most  unfavourable  event  he 
flattered  himself,  that  by  the  conquest  of  Virginia,  the 
recovery  of  South- Carolina  would  be  at  any  time  prac- 
ticable. His  lordship  having  too  much  pride  to  turn 
back,  and  preferring  the  extensive  scale  of  operations 
which  Virginia  presented,  to  the  narrow  one  of  preserv- 
ing past  conquests,  determined  to  leave  Carolina  to  its 
fate.  Before  the;  end  of  April,  he  therefore  pro-  '■  ; 
ceeded  on  his  march,  from  Wilmington  towards  Apnl  25' 
Virginia.  To  favour  the  passage  of  the  many  rivers  with 
which  the  country  is  intersected,  two  boats  were  mount- 
ed on  carriages  and  taken  along  with  his  army:  The 
ting's  troops  proceeded  several  days  without  opposi- 
tion, and  almost  without  intelligence.  The  Americans 
made  an  attempt  at  Swift-creek,  and  afterwards  at  Fish- 
ing-creek to  stop  their  progress,  but  without  any  effect. 
The  British,  took  the  shortest  road  to  Halifax,  and  on 
their  arrival  there,  defeated  several  parties  of  the  A- 
mericans  and  took  some  stores,  with  very  little  loss  on 
their  side.  The  Roanoke,  Meherrin,  and  the  Nottaway 
rivers,  -were  successively  crossed  by  the  royal  army, 
and  with  little  or  no  opposition  from  the  dispersed  in- 
habitants. In  less  than  a  month  the  march  from 
Wilmington  to  Petersburgh  was  completed.  The, May  20 
latter  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
in  a  private  correspondence  with  general  Phillips.  By 
this  combination  of  the  royal ;  force  previously  em- 
ployed in  Virginia,  with  the  troops  which  had  march^ 
ed  from  Wilmington,  lord  Cornwallis  was  at  the  head 
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of  a  very  powerful  army. ;  This  junction  was  scarce- 
ly completed  when  lord  Corn wallis  received  lord 
Rawdon's  report  of  the  advantage  he  had  .gained  over 
general  Greene,  on  the  25th  of  the  preceding  month. 
About  the  same  time  lie  received  information  that 
three  British  regiments  had  sailed  from  Cork  for 
Charleston.  -  ' 
...  These  two  events  eased  his  mind  of  all  anxiety  for 
South-Carolina,  and  inspired  him  with  brilliant  hopes 
of  a  glorious  campaign.  He  considered  himself  as  hav^ 
ing  already  subdued  both  the  Cafolinas,  and  as  being 
in  a  fair  way  to  increase  his  military  fame,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  Virginia  to  the  list  of  his  conquests.  By  the 
late  combination  of  the  royal  forces  under  Phillips  and 
Gornwallisx  and  by  the  recent  arrival  of  a  reinforce- 
ment of  1500  men  directly  from  New- York,  Virginia 
became  the  principal  theatre  of  operations  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  campaign.  The  formidable  force,  thus 
collected  in  one  body,  called  for  the  vigorous  exertions 
of  the  friends  of  independence.  The  defensive  opera- 
tions, in  opposition  to  it,  were  principally  entrusted  to 
the  marquis  de  la  Fayette.  Early  in  the  year  he  had 
been  detached  from  the  main  American  anny  on  an  ex- 
pedition, the  object  of  which  was  a  cooperation  with 
the  French  fleet  in  capturing  general  Arnold.  On  the 
failure  of  this,  the  marquis  marched  back  as  far  as  the 
head  of  Elk.  There  he  received  an  order  to  return  to 
Virginia  to  oppose  the  British  forces,  which  had  be- 
come more  formidable  by  the  arrival  of  a  considerable 
reinforcement,  under  general  Phillips.  He  proceeded 
without  delay  to  Richmond,  and  arrived  there  the  day 
before  the  British  reached  Manchester,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  James  river.  Thus  was  the  capital  of  Virginia, 
at  that  time  filled  with  almost  all  the  military  stores  of 
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the  state>  saved  from  imminent  danger.  So  great  was 
the  Superiority  of  numbers  on  the  side  of  the  British, 
that  the  marquis '  had  before  him  a  labour  of  -  tho 
greatest  difficulty,  and  was  pressed  with  many  embar- 
rassments. In  the  first  moments  of  the  rising  tempest, 
and  till  he  could  provide  against  its  utmost  rage,  he 
began  to  retire  with  his  little  army,  which  consisted 
only  of  about  1000  regulars,  3000  militia,  and  sixty 
'dragoons.-.-''  '  ■■  ;-v --;>-'<  > 

Lord  Cornwallis  advanced  from  Petersburgh to  James 
river,  which  he  crossed  at  Westown,  and  thence  march- 
ed through  Hanover  county,  crossed  the  South  Anna, 
or  Pamunkey  river.  ^  The  marquis  followed  his  motions, 
but  at  a  guarded  distance.  The  superiority  of  the  Bri-.' 
tish  army,  especially  of  their1  cavalry,  which  they  easi- 
ly supplied  with  good  horses  from  the  stables  and  pas- 
tures !of  private  gentlemen  in  "Virginia,  enabled  them 
to  traverse  the  country  in  all  directions.  Two  distant 
expeditions  were  therefore  undertaken. ;  The  onewas  to 
Gharlotteville,  with  the  view  of  capturing  the  governor 
and  assembly  of  the  state.  The  other  to  Point  of  Fork, 
to  destroy  stores.  Lieutenant  colonel  Tarleton,  to  whom 
the  first  Was  committed,  succeeded  so  far  as  to"  disperse 
the  assembly,  capture  seven  of  its  members,  and  to 
destroy  a  great  quantity  of  stores  at  and  near  Char- 
lotteville.  The  other  expedition,  which  was  committed 
to  lieutenant  colonel  Simcoe,  was  only  in-  part  success- 
ful, for  the  -Americans  had  previously  removed  4he 
most  of  tbeiv  stores  from  Point  of  Fork.  In  the  course 
of  these  marches  and  countermarches,  immense  quanti- 
ties of  property  were  destroyed,  and  sundry  unimpor- 
tant skirmishes  took  place.  The  British  made  many 
partial  conquests,  but  these  were  seldom  of  longer  dura- 
tion than  their  encampments.  The  young  marquis,  with 
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a  degree  of  prudence  that  would  have  done  honour  to 
an  old  soldier,  acted  so  cautiously  on  the  defensive  and 
made  so  judicious  a  choice  of  posts,  and  shewed  so 
much  vigour  and  design  in  his  movements,  as  to  prevent 
any  advantage  being  taken  of  his  weakness.  In  his  cir- 
cumstances^ not  to  be  destroyed,  was  triumph.  He.  ef- 
fected a  junction  at  Racoon  ford  with  general  Wayne, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  800  Pcnnsylvanians.  While 
this  junction  was  forming,  the  British  got  between  the 
American  army  and  its  stores,  which  had  been  removed 
from  Richmond  to  Albemarle  old  court-house:  The  pos- 
session of  these  was  an  object  with  both  armies.  The 
marquis  by  forced  marches  got  within  a  few  miles  of 
•the  British  army,  when  they  were,  two  days  march  from 
Albemarle  old  court-house.  The  British  general  con- 
sidered himself  as  sure  of  his  adversary,  for  he,  knew 
that  the  stores  was  his  object;  and  ,he  conceived  it  im- 
practicable for  the  marquis  to  get  between  him  and  the 
stores ;  but  by  a  road,  in  passing  which  he  might  be 
attacked  to  advantage.  The  marquis  had  the  address 
to  extricate  himself  from  this  difficulty,  by  ,  opening  in  the 
night  a  nearer  road  to  Albemarle  old  court-house,  which 
had  been  long  disused  and  was  much  embarrassed; 

To  the' surprize  of  lord  Cornwallis,  the  marquis 
une  '  fixed  himself  the  next  day  between  the  British 
army  and  the  American  stores.  Lord  Cornwallis,  find- 
ing his  schemes  frustrated,  fell  back  to  Richmond. 
About  this  time  the  marquis*  army  was  reinforced  by 
Steuben's  troops,  and  by  militia  from  the  parts  adjacent; 
He  followed  lord  Cornwallis,  and  had  the  address  to 
impress  him  with  an  idea  that  the  American  army  was 
much  greater  than  it  really  was.  His  lordship  therefore 
retreated  to  Williamsburgh.  The  day  after  the 
June  26  main  body  of  the  British^  arrived  there,  their. 
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rear  was  attacked  by  aa  American  light  corps  uudcr 
colonel  Butler,  and  sustained  a  considerable  loss.  .  . 

About  the  time  lord  Cornwallis  reached  Williams- 
burg, he  deceived  intelligence  from  New- York,  setting 
forth  the  danger  to  which  the  royal  army  in  that  city 
was  exposed,  from  a  combined  attack,  that  was  said  to 
be  threatened  by  the  French  and  Americans.  •  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton  therefore  required  a  detachment  from  earl 
Cornwallis,  if  he  was  not  engaged  in  any  important  en- 
terprize,  and  recommended  to  him  a  healthy  station, 
with  an  ample  defensive  force,  till  the  danger  of  New- 
York  was  dispersed.  Lord  Cornwallis,  thinking  it  ex-: 
pedient  to  comply  with  this  requisition,  and  judging 
that  his  command  afterwards  would  not  be  adequate  to 
maintain  his  present  position  at  Williamsburg,  deter- 
mined to  retire  to  Portsmouth.  For^  the  execution  of 
this  project,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  James  river.  The 
marquis  de  la  Fayette,  conceiving  this  to  be  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  for  acting  offensively,  advanced  on  the 
British.  General  Wayne,  relying  on  the  information  of 
a  countryman,  that  the  main  body  of  the  British  had 
crossed  James  river,  pushed  forwards  with  about  800, 
light  troops  to  harass  their  rear.  Contrary  to  his  expec- 
tations, he  found  the  whole  British  army  drawn  ttp  rea- 
dy to  oppose  him.  He  instantly  conceived  that  the  best 
mode  of  extricating  himself  :  from  his  perilous  situation 
Would  be,  to  assume  a  bold  countenance,  and  en- 
gage his  adversaries  before  he  attempted  ,  to  re-  J"1'v  °' 
treat.  He  therefore  pressed  on  for  some  time,  and  urged 
an  attack  with  spirit  before  he  fell  back.  Lord  Corn-] 
wallis  perhaps  suspecting  an  ambuscade,  did  not  pur- 
sue. By  this  bold  manoeuvre,  Wayne  got  off  with  but 
little  loss.  .-iV,      ■  ■■ 

In  the  course  of  these. various  movements,  .the  British 

vol.  ii.  Si 
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were  joined  by  few  of  the  inhabitants,  and  scarcely  by 
any  of  the  natives.  The  Virginians  for  the  most  part  ei- 
ther joined  the  Americans,  or,  What  was  much  more  com- 
mon^ kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  British;  To  purchase 
safety  by  submission,  was  the  policy  of  very  few,  and 
these  were  for  the  most  part  natives  roi  Britain.  After 
earl  Cornwallis  had  crossed  James  river,  he  marched 
for  Portsmouth;  He  had  previously  taken  the  necessary 
ateps  for  complying  With  the  requisition  of  sir  Henry 
Clinton,  to  send  a  part  of  his  command  to  New- York. 
But  before  they  sailed,  an  express  arrived  from  sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton  with  a  letter,  expressing  his  preference  of 
Williamsburg  to  Portsmouth  for  the  residence  of  the 
army,  and  his  desire  that  Old  Point-Comfort  or  Hamp- 
ton roads  should  be  secured  as  a  station  for  line  of  bat- 
tle ships;  The  commander  in  chief,  at  the  same  time, 
allowed  his  lordship  to  detain  any  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  forces  under  his  command,  for  completing  this  ser- 
vice. On  examination,  Hampton  roads  was.- hot  approv- 
ed of  as  a  station  for  the  navy.  It  being  a  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  campaign,  to  fix  on  a  strong  permanent  pwst  or 
place  of  arms  in  the  Chesapeake  for  the  security  of  both 
the  army  and  navy,  and  Portsmouth  and  Hampton  roads 
having  both  been  pronounced  unfit-  for  that  purpose; 
York-Town  and  Gloucester  Points  were  considered  as 
most  likely  to  accord  with  the  views  of  the  royal  com- 
manders. Portsmouth  was  therefore  evacuated,  and 
its  garrison- transferred  to  York -Town.  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis availed  himself  of  sir  Henry  Clinton's  permission 
to  retain  the  whole  force  under  his  command^  and  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  strong 
place  of  arms  in  the  Chesapeake,  applied  himself  With 
industry  to  fortify  his  new  posts,  so  as  to  render  them 
tenable  by  his  present  army,  amounting  to  7000  men  > 
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4gahi,st  any  force  that  he  supposed  likely  to  1«  brought 
against  them.  •  .  v  «-w^':r?:^;.s-.,  ■:.r^.:^}  k 
j  At  this  period/the  officers  of  the  British  navy  expect- 
ed that  their  fleet  "in  the  West-Indies  would  join  them* 
and  that  solid  operations  in  Virginia  would  in  a;  short 
time  recommence- with  increased  vigour.  I;  ?  ,  ^ 
:  >  While  they  were  indulging  these  hopes,  count  de  Grasse 
with  a  French  fleet  of  28  sail  of  the  line  from  the  West-. 
Indies,  entered  the  Chesapeake,  [Aug.  30.)  and  about 
the  same  time  intelligence  arrived,  that  the  French  and 
American  armies,  which  had  been  lately  stationed  in  th© 
more  northern  .states,  were  advancing  towards  Virginia'; 
Count  de  Grasse,  without  ,  loss  of  .  time,  blocked  up 
York  river  with  three  large  ships  and  some  frigates,  and 
moored  the  principal  part  of  his  fleet  in  Lyuhaven  bay. 
Three  thousand  two  hundred  French  troops,  brought 
in  ibis  fleet  from  the  West-Indies,  commanded  by  the 
marquis  de  St.  Simon,  were  disembarked,;  and  soon  af- 
ter formed  a  junction  with  the  continental  troops  under 
the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  and  the  whole  took  post  at 
Williamsburg.  An  attack  on  this  force  was  intended, 
but  before  all  the  arrangements  subservient  to  its  execu- 
tion were  fixed  upon,  letters  of  an  early  date  in  Sep- 
tember were  received  by  lord  Cornwallis  from  sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton,  announcing  that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to 
reinforce  the  royal  army  in  the  Chesapeake,  or  make 
every  diversion  in  his  power,  and  that  admiral  Digby 
was  hourly  expected  on  the  coast.  -On  the  receipt  of 
this  intelligence  earl  Cornwallis,  not  thinking  himself 
justified  in  hazarding  an  engagement,  abandoned  the 
resolution  of  attacking  the  combined  force  of  Fayette 
and  St.  Simon.  It  is  the  province  pf  history  to  relate 
what  . has  happened,  and  not  to  indulge  conjectures  in 
the  boundless  field  of  contingencies ;  otherwise  it  might 
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be.  added,  that  earl  Cornwallis,  by  this  change  of  opin- 
ion, lost  a  favourable  opportunity  of  extricating  himself 
from  a  combination  of  hostile  force,  which  by  farther 
concentration  soon  became  irresistable.  On  .the  other 
hand  if  an  attack  had  been  made,  and  that  had  proved  un- 
successful, he  would  have  been  charged  with  rashness 
in  not  'waiting  for  the  promised  cooperation.  On  the 
same  uncertain-  ground  of  conjecturing  what  ought  to 
have  been  done,  it  might  be  said  that  the  knowledge 
earl  Cornwallis  had  of  public  affairs,  would  have!  justi- 
fied him  in  abandoning:  York-Town,  in  order  to  return 
to  South-Carolina.  It  seems  as  though  this  would  have 
been  his  wisest  plan  ;  but  either  from  an  opinion;  that 
his  instructions  to  stand  his  ground  were  positive,  or 
that  effectual  relief  was  probable,  his  lordship  thought 
proper  to  risque  every  thing  on  the  issue  of  a  siege. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  burn  or  dislodge:  the  French 
fehips  in  the  river>  but  none  to  evacuate  his  posts  at  this 
e^arly  period^  when  that  measure  was  practicable.'  :  ^ 
-  Admiral  Greaves,  with;  SO  sail  of  the  line,  made  an 
effort  for  the  relief  of  lord  Cornwallis,  but  without  ef- 
* >     feeling  his  purpose.  When  he  appeared  off  the 
^e?t' ' "  capes  of  Virginia,  MJ,  de  Grasse  went  out  to  meet 
"bim,  and  an  indecisive  engagement  took  place,:  The 
British  were  willing  to  renew  the  action;  but  de  Grasse 
for  good  reasous  declined  it.  His  chief  object  in  coming 
out  of  the  capes  was  to  cover  a  French  fleet  of  eight  line 
of  battle  ships,  which  was  expected  from  Rhode-Island. 
In  conformity  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  count  de  Barras, 
commander  of  this  fleet,  had  sailed  for  the  Chesapeake, 
about  the  time  de  Grasse  sailed  from  the  West-Indies 
for  the  same  place.  To  avoid  the  British  fleet,  he  bad 
taken  a  circuit  by  Bermuda.  For  fear  that  the  British 
fleet  might  intereept  him  on  his  approach1  to  the  capes  of 
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Virginia,  de  Grasse  came  out  to  foe  at  hand  for  his  pro- 
tection. While  Greaves  awl  de  Grasse  were  mauceuvreing 
near;  the  mouth  of  tlie  Chesapeake)  count  de  Barras  pass- 
ed  "the  former  in  the  night,  and  got  within  the  capes,  of 
Virginia.  This  gave  the  fleet  of  his  most  christian  ma-- 
jesty  a  decided,  superiprity,  ^lmiral  Greaves  s 
his  departure,  and  Mi  de  Grasse  reentered:  the  CIhesar, 
peake.  All  this  time,  conformably  to  the  well'  digested 
plan  of  the  campaign,  the  French  and  the  American 
forces  were  marching  through  the  middle  states  on  their 
way  to  York-town.  To  understand  in  their  proper, 'con* 
nexibn  the  great  events  shortly  to  be  described,  it  is- ne- 
cessary to  go  back  and  trace  the  remote  causes  which 
brought  on  this  grand  combination  of  fleets  and  armies 
which  put-a  period  to  the  war.  ,.  ...;•' 

The  fall  of  Charleston  in  May  1780,  and  the  com- 
plete rout  of  the  American  southern  army  in  August, 
following,  together  with  the  increasing  inability  of  the 
Americans,  to  carry  on  the  war,  gave  a  serious  alarm  to 
the  friends  of  independence.  In  this  low  ebb  of  their 
affairs,  a  pathetic  statement  of  their  distresses  was  made 
to  their  illustrious  -  ally  the  king  of  France.  To  give 
greater  efficacy  to  their  solicitations,  congress  appointed 
lieut.  col.  John  Laurens  their  special  minister,  and  di- 
rected him  after  repairing  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  -to 
urge  the  necessity  of  speedy  and  effectual  succour,  and 
in  particular  to  solicit  for  a  loan  of  money,  and  the  coope* 
ration  of  a  French  fleet,  in  attempting  some  important 
enterprize  against  the  common  enemy.  His  great  abili- 
ties as  an  officer^  had  been  often  displayed ;  but  on  this 
occasion,  the  superior  talents  of  the  statesman  and  nego- 
ciator  were  called  forth  into  action.  Animated  as  he  wasl 
with  the  ardour  of  the  warmest  patriotism,  and  feeling 
most  sensibly  for  the  distresses  of  his  pountiy,  his  whole 
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soul  Was  exerted  to  interest  the  court  of-  France  in  giv- 
ing a  vigorous  aid  to  their  allies.  His  engaging  manners 
and  insinuating  address,  procured  a  favourable,  reception 
to  his  representations. ,;  He  won  the  hearts  of  those  who 
were  at  the  helm  of  public  affairs,  and  inflamed  them 
with  zeal  to  assist  a  country  whose  cause,  was  so  ably 
pleaded,  and  whose  sufferings  were  so  pathetically  re- 
presented. At  this  crisis,  his  most  christian  majesty  gave 
his  American  allies  a  subsidy  of  six  millions  of  livrcs, 
and  became  their  security  for  ten  millions  more  borrow* 
ed  for  their  use  in  the  United  Netherlands.  A  naval 
cooperation  was  promised,  and  a  conjunct  expedition 
against  their  common  foes  was  projected.  '  ^: 
;  The  American  war  was  now  so  far  involved  in  the 
consequences  of  naval  operations,  that  a,  superior  French 
fleet,  seemed  to  be  the  only  hinge  on  which  it  was  like- 
ly soon  to  take  a  favourable  turn.  The  British  army:  be? 
yig*  parcelled  in  the  different  sea  ports  of  the.  United 
§ta.tee,  any  division  of  it  blocked  up  by  a  French  fleet, 
could  not  long  resist  the  . superior  combined  force,  which 
might  be  brought  to  operate  against  it.  The  marquis 
de  Castries  who  directed  the  marine  of  France,  with 
|reat  precision  calculated  the  naval  force,  which  the 
British  could  concentre,  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  disposed  his  own  in  such  a  .manner  as  ensured  him 
a  superiority.  In  conformity  to  these  principles,  and  in 
subserviency  to  the  designs  of  the  campaign,  M.  de 
Grasse  sailed  in  March  1781,  from  Brest,  with  %5  sail 
qf  the  line,  several,  thousand  land  forces,  and  a  large 
convoy  amounting  to  more  than  200  ships.  A  small  part 
of  this  force  was  destined  for  the  East-Indies,  but  M. 
de  Grasse  with  the  greater  part  sailed  for  Martinique. 
The  British  fleet  then  in  the  West-Indies,  had  been 
previously  weakened  by  the  departure  of  a  squadron  for 
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the  protection  of  the  ships  which  were  employed  iix 
carrying  to  England  the  booty  which  had  been  taken  at 
Sfc  Eustatius.  The  British  admirals  Hood  and  Drake, 
were  detached  to  intercept  the  outward  bound  French 
fleet  commanded  by  M.  do  Grasse,  but  a  junction  be- 
tween his  force  and  eight  shi ps  of  the  line  and  one  of  30 
guns/  which  were  previously  at  Martinique  and  St.  Do^ 
mihgo,  was  nevertheless  effected.  By  this- combinatiipa 
of  fresh  ships  from  Europe,  with  the  French  fleet  prevr- 
ously  in  the  West-Indies,  they  had  a  decided  ytperiori- 
ty.  M.  de  Grasse  having  finished  his  business  in  the 
West-Indies,  sailed  in  the  beginning,  of  August  with  a 
prodigious  convoy.  After  seeing  this  out  of  danger,  he 
directed  his  course  for  the  Chesapeake,  and  arrived  there 
as  has  been  related  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  same  montln 
Five'  days  before  his  arrival  in  the  Chesapeake,'  the 
French  fleet  in  Rhode-Island  sailed  for  the' same  place.: 
These  fleets,  notwithstanding  their  original,  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action  and  from  each  other,*  coincided 
in  their  operations  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  military  calculation.  They  all  tended 
to  one  object  and  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  that  ob- 
ject was  neither  known  nor  suspected  by  the  British/till 
the  proper  season  for  counteraction  was  elapsed.  This 
coincidence  of  favourable  circumstances,  extended  to  the 
marches  of  the  French  and  American  land  forces.  The 
plan  of  operations  had'  been  so  well  digested,  and  was  so 
faithfully  executed  by  the  different  commanders,  that 
general  Washington  and  count  Rochambcau  had  passed 
the  British  head  quarters  in  New-York^  and  were  con- 
siderably advanced  in  their  way  to  York-town,  before 
count  de  Grasse  had  reached  the  American  coast;  This 
was  effected  in  the  following  manner.  Monsieur  de 
M:i  Barras,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  French 
'3  J    squadron  at  Newport,  arrived  at  Boston  with 
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despatches  for  count  de  Rochambeau.  An  .interview 
soon  after  took,  place  at  Wethersfield,-  between;  general 
"Washington,  Kuox,  and  du  Portail,  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  and  count  de  Rochambeau  and  the  chevalier 
Ghastelleux,  on  the  the  part  of  the  French.'  At  this  in- 
terview, an  eventual  plan  of  the  whole  campaign  was 
fixed.  This  was  to  lay.  siege  to  New- York  in  concert 
with  a  French  fleet,  which  was  to  arrive  on  the  coast  in 
the  month  of  August.  It  was  agreed  that  the  French 
troops  ^slvpuld  march  towards  the  North-River.  Letters 
were  addressed  by  general  Washington  to  the  executive 
officers  of  New-Ham psliire,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut and  New- Jersey,  requiring  them  to  fill  up  their  bak 
talions,  and  to  have  their  quotas,  6200  militia,  in 
readiness,  within  a  week  of  the  time  they  might  be  call- 
ed foi*.  Couformably  to  these  outlines  of  the  campaign, 
the  French  tropps  marched  from  Rhode-Island  in  June, 
and  early  in  the  following  .month  joined  the  American 
army.  About  the  time  this  junction  took  place,  general 
Washington  inarched  his  army  from  their  winter  en- 
campment near  Peekskill,.to  the  vicinity  of  Kingsbridge. 
General  Lincoln  fell  down  the  North- River  with  a  de- 
tachment in  boats,  and  took  possession  of  the  ground 
where  fort  Independence  formerly  stood.  An  attack  was 
made  npon  him,  but  was  soon  discontinued.  The  British 
about  this  time,  retired  with  almost  the  whole  of  their 
force;  to  York-Island.  General  Washington  hoped  to  be 
able  to  commence  operations  against  New-York,  abput 
the  middle,  or  at  farthest  the  latter  end.  of  July.  Flat 
bottomed  boats  sufficient  to  transport  5000  men,  were 
built  near  Albany,  and  brought  down  Hudson's  river  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  American  army  before  New- 
York.  Ovens  were  erected  opposite  to  Staten-Island, 
for.  the  use  .of .the  French  troops.  Every  movement  was 
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made  which  was  introductory  to  the  commencement  of^ 
the  siege,  It  was  not  a  little  mortifying  to  general 
Washington,  to  find  himself  on  the  second  of  August 
to  be  only  a  few  hundreds  stronger  than  he  was  on  the 
day  his  army  first  moved  from  their  winter  quarters.-  To 
have  fixed  on  a  plan  of  operations,  with  a  foreiglit  officer" 
at  the  head  of  -a  respectable  force :.  to  have  brought  that 
force  from  a  considerable  distance,- in  confident  expecta- 
tion of  reinforcements  sufficiently  large  to  commence  ef- 
fective operations  against  the  common  enemy,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  ^engagements  in  behalf  of  the  state, 
violated  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  interest,  and 
in  a  manner  "derogatory  to  his  own  personal  honour,  was 
enough  to  have  excited  storms  and  tempests, in  any  mind 
less  calm  than  that  of  general  Washington.  He  borei 
this  hard  trial  with  his  usual  magnanimity,  and  content- 
ed himself  with  repeating  bis  requisitions  to  the  states* 
and  at  the  same  time  urged  them  by  every  tie,  to  enable 
him  to  fulfil  engagements  entered  into  on  their  account, 
with"  the  commander  of  the  French  troops. 

That  tardiness  of  the  states,  which  at  other  times  had 
brought  them  near  the  brink  of  ruin,  was  now  the  acci- 
dental cause  of  real  service:  Had  they  sent  forward  their 
recruits  for  the  regular  army,  and  their  quotas  of  militia 
as  was  expected,  the  siege  of  New- York  would  have 
commenced  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of 
August.  While  the  season  was  wasting  away  in  expec- 
tation of  these  reinforcements,  lord  Cornwallis,  as  -  has 
been  mentioned,  fixed  himself  near  the  \capes  of  Vir- 
ginia. His  situation  there,  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement- 
of  3000  Germans  from  Europe  to  New- York,  the  supe- 
rior strength  of  that  garrison^  the.  failure  of  the:  states  in 
filling  up  their  battalions  and  embodying  their  militia, 
and  especially  recent  intelligence  from  count  de  Grasse, 

vol.  it,.     ;  a k  ' 
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that  hi?  destination  was  fixed  to  the  Chesapeake,  con- 
curred about  the  middle  of  August,  to  make"  a  total 
change  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  .'  1 
The  appearance  of  an  intention  to  attack  NeWnYork^ 
was  nevertheless  kept  up.  While  this  deception  was 
played  off,  the  allied  army  crossed  the  North-River> 
»nd  passed  on  by  the  way  of  Philadelphia,  through  the 
intermediate  country  to  Yorktownv  An  attempt  to  reduce 
the  British  force  in  Virginia,  promised  success  With  more 
expedition,  and  to  secure  an  object  of  nearly  equal  im- 
portance as  the  reduction  of  New-York.  Ko  one  can  un- 
dertake to  say  what  would  have  been  the  consequence, 
if  the  allied  forces  had  persevered  in  their  original  plan  ? 
t>ut  it  is  evident  -.  from  the  event,  that  ho  success  could 
have  been  greater,  or  more  conducive  to  the  establish- 
ment of  their  schemes,  than  what  resulted  from  their 
operations  in  Virginia.  *>  ■■ 

.While  the  attack  of  New-York  was  in  serious  con- 
templation, a  letter  from  general  Washington,  detailing 
the  particulars  of  the  intended  operations*  o£  the  cam* 
paign, -being  intercepted,  fell  into  the  hands  of  sir  Henry 
Clinton.  After  the  plan  was  changed,  the  royal  com- 
mander was  so  much  under  the  impression  of  the  intel- 
ligence contained  in  the  intercepted  -letter,  that  he  be- 
lieved every  movement  towards  Virginia-  to  be  a  feint, 
calculated  to  draw  off  his  attention  from  the  defence  of 
New-York.  Under  the  influence  of  this  opinion,  he  bent 
his  whole  force  to  strengthen  that  post,  and  suffered  the 
French  and  American  armies  to  pass  him  without  any 
molestation.  When  the  best  opportunity  of  striking  at 
them  was  elapsed,  then  for  the  first  time  he  was  brought 
to  believe  that  the  allies  had  fixed  on  Virginia,  for  the 
theatre  of  their  combined  operations.  As  truth  may  be 
made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  deception,  so  no  feint  of 
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attacking  New- York,  could  have  been  more  successful 
than  thfe  real  intention.      "  "         •-  "       <  '<■'  *' 

In  the  latter  end  of  August,  the  American  ar"-  1 
jny  began  their  march  to  Virginia^  from  the  neigh-  ^.'^ 
Tbourhood  of  New-York.  General  Washington  had".ad- 
vanced  as  far  as  Chester,  before  he  received  the  newd 
of  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  commanded  by  M.  de  Grasses 
The  French  troops  marched  a't  the  same  time,  and  for1 
the  same  place.  In  the  course  of  this  summer,  they  pass- 
ed through  all  the  extensive  settlements  which"  lie  be- 
tween Newport  and  York-town.  It  seldom/  if  ever  hap- 
pened before,  that  an  army  led  through  a  foreign  couns 
try,  at  so  great  a,  distance  from  their  own,  among  a'peo^  * 
pie  of  different  principles,  customs,  language;  and  relfc 
gion,  behaved  with  so  much  regularity;  In  their  taarcB 
to  York-town  they  had  passed  through  500  miles  of  a 
country  abounding  in  fruit,  and  at  a  time  when,  the  most, 
delicious  productions  of  nature,  growing  on  and  near  the; 
public  highways,  presented  both  opportunity  and  tempfe.. 
ation  to  -  gratity  their  appetites. :  Yet  *  so '  complete  was 
their  discipline,  that  in  this  long  march,  scarce  an  in-i 
stance  could  be  produced  of  a  peach  or  an  apple  being 
taken,  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants.1  General 
Washington  and  count  Rochambeau  reached  Williams- , 
burg  on  the  14th  of  September.  They  with  gen- 
eral Chastelleux,  du  Portail,  and -Knox  proceed-  St  pt' 
ed  to  visit  count  dc  Grasse  on  board  his  ship  the  Ville 
de  Paris,  and  agreed  on  a  plan  of  operations. 

The  count  afterwards  wrote  to  Washington;  that  ia 
case  a  British  fleet  appeared,  "he  conceived  that  htt 
ought  to  go  out  and  meet  them  at  sea>  instead  of  risquingi 
an  engagement  in  a  confined  situation."  This  alarmed' 
the  general.   He  sent  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  with 
a  letter  to  dissuade,  him  from  the  dangerous  measure; 
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this  letter  and  the  persuasions  of  the  marquis  had  the 
desired  effect.  ,     .  >  -  *  <  '  '     *  '  V 

Tte  combined  forces  proceeded  on  their  way  to  York- 
Town,  partly  by  land,  and  partly  down  the  Chesapeake.^ 
The/whole,  together  with  a  body  of  Virginia  militia, 
under  the  command  of  general  Nelson,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  12,000  men,  rendezvoused  at  Wil- 
liamsburg  on  the  25th  of  September,  and  in  five  days 
after,  moved  down  to  the  investiture  of  York-Town. 
The  French  fleet  at  the  same  time  moved  to  the  mouth 
of  York  river,  and  took  a  position  wiich'was  calculat- 
ed to  prevent  lord  Cornwallis,  either^  from  retreating, 
or  receiving  succour  byt  water^  Preyiously  to,  the march 
from  ^Williamsburg  to  York-Town,  Washington  gave 
out  in  general  orders  as  follows :.  "If  the  enemy 
should  be  tempted  to  meet  the  army  on  its  march,  the 
general  particularly  enjoins  the  troops  to  place  their 
principal  reliance  on  the  bayonet,  that  they  may  prove? 
the  vanity  of  the  boast,  which  the  British  make  of 
their  peculiar  prowess,  in  deciding  battles  with  that 
Weapon.'*  '':-\P'"-J-:-r  V;,^:^v>U^::-:^ 

The  combined  army  halted  in  the  evening,  about  two 
miles  from  York-Town,  and  lay  on  their  arms  all  night. 
On  the  next  day  colonel  Scammell,  an  officer  of  uncom- 
mon merit,  and  of  the  most  amiable  manners,  in  ap- 
proaching the  outer  works  of  the  British,  was  mortally 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  About  this  time  earl  Corn-- 
wallis  received  a  letter  from  sir  Henry  Clinton,  an-; 
nouncing  the  arrival  of  admiral  Digby,  with  three  ships 
of  the  line  from  Europe,  and  the  determination  of  the 
general  and  flag  officers  in  New- York  to  embark  5000 
men  in  the  fleet,  which  would  probably  sail  on  the  5th 
of  October — that  this  fleet  consisted  of  23  sail  of.  the 
line,  and  that  joint  exertions  of  the  navy  and  army  would 
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be  made  foi;  his  reliefs  >  On  the  night  after the  receipt  oE. 
this 'intelligence,:-  earl  Cornwallis  quitted  his  outward  po- 
sition/and  retired  to  one  more  inward.  ' 

The  works  erected  for  the  security  of  York-Town  on 
the  right,  were  redoubts  and  .batteries,  with  a  line  of 
stockade  "in  the  rear;  '  A  marshy'  ra^ne'slayiiTO':;ffon%iaP. 
the  rigb^  ;over^hich  was  placed  a  large  redoubfci  The' 
mojrass  extended  alo%^ 

by ^  a.  line  of  stockade/ and  by^tterjes  rionlhe  leftof-the 
centre  was  a  hoMwork  with;  a.  ditch, -  a  row  ,pfifraize 
and  an  abbatis.  Two  redoubts  were,  advanced  before 
the  left.  The  combined  forces  advanced  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  ground  front  which the  British, had  retir- 
ed. About  this  time  the  legion  cavalry  and  mounted  in- 
fantry, passed  over  the,  river  to  Gloucester.  General  de 
Choisy  invested  the  British  post  on  that  side  so  fully, 
as  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  it  and  the  coun- 
try. In  the  mean  time  the  royal  army  was  ■  straining  eve- 
ry nerve  to  strengthen  their  "  works,  and  their  artillery 
was  constantly  employed  in  impeding  the"  operations  of 
the  combined  army.  On  the  9th  and  10th  of  October, 
the  Freiich  and  Americans  opened  their  batteries.  They 
kept  up  a  brisk  and  well  directed  fire  from  heavy  can- 
non, from  mprtars  and  howitzers.  .  The  shells  of  the 
besiegers  reached  the  ships  in  the  harbour ;  the  Charon 
of  44  guns,  and  a,  tr^spbrt  ship/  were  biirned.  On  the 
10th,  a messenger arrived  vvith  a, despatch  fi'om  sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton  to  earl  Cornwallis,  dated  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, which  stated  various  circumstances  tending  to 
lessen  the  probability  of  relief  being  obtained,  by  a  di-. 
rect  movement  from  New-York. ;  Earl  Cornwallis!  was? 
at  this  juncture  advised  to  evacuate  York-Town,  and 
after  passing  tiver  to  Gloucester, '  to  force'  his  way  into 
;theiqpunfcryi:-':?^ettier^this  movement  would  have  been; 
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successful/ no  one  can  with  certainty  pro»(wnce,  but  it 
could  not  have  produced  any  consequences  more  injuri- 
ous  to  the  royal  interest,  than  those  which  resulted  from 
decliuing  the  attempt.  On  the  other  hand,  had  this 
movement  been  made,  and  the  royal  army  been  defeat- 
ed or  captured  in  the  interior  country,  and  hi  the  mean 
time  had  sir  Henry  Clinton  with  the  promised  relief, 
reached  York-Town,  the*precipitancy  of  the  noble  earl 
would  have  been  perhaps  more  the  subject  of  censure, 
than  bis  resolution  of  standing  Ins  ground  and  resisting 
to  the  last  extremity.  From  this  uncertain  ground  of 
conjectures,  I  proceed  to  relate  real  events.  The 
0ct  11  besiegers  commenced  their  second  parallel  300 
yards  from  the  works  of  the  besieged.  Two.  redoubts 
which  were  advanced  on  the  left  of  the  British,  greatly 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  combined  armies.y  It  was 
therefore  proposed  to  carry  them  by  storm,  .  To  excite  a 
spirit  of  emulation,  the  reduction  of  the  one  was  com- 
mitted to  the  French,  of  the  other  to  the  Americans. 
The  assailants  marched  to  the  assault  with  unloaded 
arms ;  having  passed  the  abbatis  and  palisades,  they 
attacked  on  all  sides,  and  earned  the  redoubt  in  a  few 
minutes,  with  the  loss  of  8  killed  and  28  wounded. 
Lieutenant  colonel  Laurens  personally  took ;  the  com-', 
manding officer prisoner.  ;>  Hia  humanity^  and  that  of 
his  associates,  so  overcame  their  resentments,  that  they 
spared  the  British,  though  *  they  were  charged  when 
they  went  to  the  assault,  to  remember  New-London, 
(the  recent  massacres  at  which  place  shall  be  here- 
after related)  and  to  retaliate  by  putting  the  men  in  the 
redoubt  to  the  sword.  Being  asked  why  they  had  diso- 
beyed orders  by  bringing  them  off  as  prisoners,  they 
answered,  "  We  could  not  put  them  to  death,  when 
they  begged  for  their  lives."  About  five i: of  the  British- 
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were  killed,  and  thereat-  were  captured.  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton, who  .  conducted  jthe  enterprizey  in.  his :  report  "4o 
the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  mentioned  to  the  honour  of 
his  detachment,  "  that  incapable  of  imitating  examples 
of-  barbarity,  >  and  forgetting  recent  provocations)  they 
spared  every  man  who  ceased  to  resist?'  s  -f  -vt,.j'~  «. 

The  French"  were  equally  successful  on  their:  parti 
They  «avried  the  redoubt  assigned  to  them  with  rapidi- 
ty,, but  lost  a  considerable  number  of  men;  ',  These  v  tW6 
redoubts  were  included  in  the  ;secbnd  parallel^'and;fai 
cilitated  the  subsequent  operations-  of  the  besiegers. 
The. British  could  not  with  proprietylJrisquer.  repeated 
sallies.  One  was  projected  at > this »; time,  consist-^  - 
ing  of  400 .  men,  commanded  by  lieutenant  co1o-."m  !?i3C: 
nel  Abercrombie.  He  proceeded  so  far  as  to^  force  two 
redoubts,  and  to  spike  eleven  pieces  of-cannon.  Though 
the  officexs  and  soldiers  displayed  great;  bravery  in  this 
ehterprize,  yet  their  success  produced  nonessential  ad; 
vantage.:  The  cannon  were  soon  unspiked  and  rendered 
fit  for  service.  v     '  -        -  ^  -   j  <  whB** 

-svBy  this  tinie  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers  weiffr  covi 
ercd  with  nearly  a  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance^ 
and  the  works  of  the  besieged  were  so  ulamagedy  'that 
they  could  scarcely  shew  a  single-  gun.*  Lord  Cornwall 
lis  had  now  no  hope-  left  but  from  offering  terms  of 
capitulation  or  attempting  an  escape.  He  determined  on 
the  latter.  This,  though  less  practicable  than  when 
first  proposed,  was  not  altogether  hopeless.  ,  Boats 
were  prepared  to  receive-  the  troops  in  the  night,  and 
to  trausporUhem  to  Gloucester  Point.  After  one  whole 
embarkation  had  crossed,  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  dispelled  the  boats  employed  on  this  business; 
and  frustrated  the  whole  scheme.  The  royal  army, 
thus  weakened  b*r  division,  was  exposed -to  increased 
danger.  '  s  ' 
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• .  >.  Orders -were  sent  to  those  who  had  passed,  to  recross 
the  river  to.York-Town.'  AWith  the  failure  of  this  scheme 
the  last  hope  of  the  British  army  expired.  Longer  re- 
sistance could  answer  no  good  purpose,  and  might  oc- 
casion the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives.-  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis  therefore  wrote  a  letter  to  general  Washington,  rer 
qucsting  a  cessation  of  arms  for  24  hours,  and  that  com-' 
missiouers  might  be  appointed  to  digest  terms 'of  capitu- 
lation'. It  is  remarkable  while  lieutenant  colonel  Lau* 
rens,  the  officer  employed  by  general  Washington  ou 
this  occasion,  was  drawing  up  these,  articles,  that  his 
father  was ;  closely < confined  in  the  tower  of  London,  of 
which  , earl  :(3oruwallis  was  constable;  By  this,  singular 
combination  'of  ;  circumstances,  bis  jlordship  became  a 
prisoner^  to  the  son  of  his  j>wn  prisoner,  -i  < 

'  r  The  posts  of  York  and  Gloucester  were  sur- 
oct.  19  ren(jere(j  by  a  capitulation,  the  principal  articles 
of  which  were  as  follows :  Tho  troops  to,  be  prisoners 
of  War  to'  congress,  and  4he  naval  force  to  France.  The 
officers  to  retain  their  side  arms  and  private  property  of 
every  kind y  but  all  property^  obviously  <  belonging  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  to  be  subject  to  be  reclaim- 
ed. The  soldiers  to  be  kept  in  Tirgipia,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  bessupplied-  with  the  same  rations, 
as  are allowed :to  soldiers, in  the  service  of  congress.  A 
proportion  of  thelofficers  to march  ihto  theicountry  with 
the]  prisoners  ;  the  rest  to  bfc  allowed  to  proceed  on  pa- 
role to  ,Europe,.to  a^ew-York,  or  to  any  other  American 
maritime  post  in  possession  of  the  British.  The  honour 
of  marching  out  with  colours  flying,  which  had  been  re- 
fused to  general  Lincoln  on  his  giving  up  Charleston, 
was.  now.  refused  to '  earl  Gprnwallis ;  and  general  Lin- 
coln was  appointed  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  roy- 
al army  at  York-Town,  precisely  iji  the  same  way  his 
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own  had  been  conducted,  about  18  months  before.  LordV 
Cornwallis  endeavoured  to  obtain  permission  for  the 
British  and  German  troops  to  return  to  their  respective 
countries,  under  no  other,  restrictions  than  an  engage- 
ment not  to  serve  against  France  or  America.  He  also 
tried  to  obtain  an  indemnity  for  those  of  the  inhabitants 
Tvho  had  joined  him ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  recede  from 
the  former,  and  also  to  consent  that  the  loyalists  in  his 
camp  should  be  given  up,  to  the  unconditional  mercy 
of  their  countrymen.  His  lordship  nevertheless  obtain- 
ed permission  for  the  Bonetta  sloop  of  war  to  pass  un- 
examined to  New-York.  This  gave  an  opportunity  of 
screening  such  of  them,  as  were  most  obnoxious  to  the 
Americans.;:--'.  r  ;■<■'•;-. 

The  regular  troops  of  France  and  America,  employ* 
ed  in  this  siege,  consisted  of  about  7000  of  the  former, 
and  5500  of  the  latter;  and  they  were  assisted  by 
about  4000  militia.  On  the  part  of  the  combined  army 
about  300  were  killed  or  wounded.  On  the  part  of  the 
British  about  500 ;  and  70  were  taken  in  the  redoubts, 
which  were  carried  by  assault  on  the  14th  of  October. 
The  troops  of  every  kind  that  surrendered  prisoners 
of  war,  exceeded  7000  men,  but  so  great  was  the  num- 
ber of  sick  and  wounded,  that  there  were  only  3800  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms.  The  French  and  American  en- 
gineers and  artillery,  merited  and  received  the  highest 
applause.  Brigadiers  general  da  Portail  and  Knox 
were  both  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  generals,  on 
account  of  their  meritorious  services.  Lieutenant  colo- 
nel Gouyion  and  captain  Kochefontaine  of  the  corps  of 
engineers,  respectively  received  brevets,  the  former  to 
the  rank  of  a  cojonel,  and  the!  latter  to  the  rank  of  a 
major.        .  .  -\ 

Congress  honoured  general  Washington,  count  de 

'     VOL.  II.  2  h  ■  ' 
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Rochambeau,  count  de  Grasse  and  the  officers  of  the 
different  corps,  and  the  men  under  them,  with  thanks 
for  their  services  in  the  reduction  of:  lord  Cornwallis. 
The  whole  project  was  conceived  with  profound  wisdom, 
and  the  incidents  of  it  had  been  combined  with  singular 
propriety.  It  is  not  therefore  wonderful,  that  from  the 
remarkable  coincidence  in  all  its  parts,  it  was  crowned 
with  unvaried  success.  1 

A  British  fleet  and  an  army  of  7000  men,  destined 
for  the  relief  of  lord  Cornvvallis,  arrived  off  the  Ghesa* 
peake  on  the  24th  of  October  ;  but  on  receiving  advice 
of  his  lordship's  surrender,  they  returned  to  Sandy. 
Hook  and  New- York.  Such  was  the  fate  of  .  that  gene- 
ral from  whose  gallantry  and  previous  successes  the 
speedy  conquest  of  the  southern  states  had  been  so  con- 
fidently expected.  No  event  during  the  war  bid  fairer 
for  oversetting  the  independence  of  at  least  a  part  of 
the  confederacy,  than  his  complete  victory  at  Camden  ;  • 
but  by  the  consequences  qf  that  action,  his  lordship  be  - 
came the  occasion  of  rendering  that  a  revolution;  which 
from  his  previous  success,  "was  in  danger  of  terminating 
in  a  rebellion.  The  loss  of  his  army  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  closing  scene  of  the  continental  war  in  North- 
America.     .  •  '  :  ■  ; 

The  troops  under  the  command  of  lord  Cornwallis 
had  spread  waste  and  ruin  over  the  face  of  all  the  coun- 
try for  four  hundred  miles  on  the  sea  coast,  and  for  two 
liundred  miles  to  the  westward.  Their  marches  from 
Charleston  to  Camden,  from  Camden  to  the  river  Dan. 
from  the  Dan  through  North-Carolina  to  Wilmington, 
from  Wilmington  to  Petersburgh,  and  from  Peterslmrgh 
tforqngh  many  parts  of  Virginia,  till  they  finally  settled 
at  York-Town,  made  a  route  of  more  than  eleven  hun- 
dred miles.  Every  place  through  which  they  passed  in 
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tbese  various  marches,  experienced  the  effects  of  their  ,: 
rapacity.  Their  numbers  enabled  them  to  go  whither- 
soever |bey  pleased,  their,  rage  for  plunder  disposed 
them  to ^ake  whatever  they  had  the  means  of  removing, 
and  their  animosity  to  the  Americans  led  them  often  to 
the  wanton  destruction  of  what  they  could  neither  use 
nor  carry  oft'.  By  their  means  thousands  had  been  in-, 
volved  in  distress.  The  reduction  of  such  an  array  oc- 
casioned unusual  transports  of  joy,  in  the  breasts  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  Well  authenticated  testimo- 
ny asserts,  that  the  nerves  of  some  were  so  agitated,  as 
to  produce  convulsions,  and  that  at  least  one  man  .ex- 
pired under  the  tide  of  pleasure  which  flowed  in  upon 
Mm,  when  informed  of  his  lordship's  surrender,*  The 
people  throughout  the  United  States  displayed  a  social 
triumph  and  exultation,  which  no  private  prosperity  is 
ever  able  fully  to  inspire.  General.  Washington,  on  the 
day  after  the  surrender,  ordered,  "that  those  who  were 
under  arrest  should  be  pardoned  and  set  at  liberty/' 
His  orders  closed  as  follows,  "  divine  service  shall  1ms 
performed  to-morrow  in  the  different  brigades  and  di- 
visions. The  commander  in  chief  recommends,  that  all 
the  troops  that  are  not  upon  duty,  do  assist  at  it  with 
a  serious  deportment,  and  that  sensibility  of  heart,- which 
the  recollection  of  the  surprizing  and  particular  inter- 
position of  Providence  in  our  favour  claims."  Congress) 
on  receiving  the  official  account  of  the  ereat- 

1       ''       Sen  6 ' 

events  which  had  taken  place  at  York-Town,  , 
resolved  to  go  in  procession  to  church  and  return  pub- 
lic thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  advantages  they  had 

gained.  They  also  issued  a  proclamation  for  "religious- 

-."pi    .  i  '    . . 

*  The  door-lceepei-  of  Congress,  an  rged  man,  died  suddenly,  immediatelj*  . 
after  heai-jn^  of  the  capture  of  lord "Cornwallis*  army.  .'V.hl»  deth  was  unv 
y^rsally  ascribed  to  a  violent  emotion  of  political  joy.  ..  ,    :'„•••,  ■  ,  
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k.  ly  observing  through  the  United  States,  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, as  a  day  _of  thanksgiving  and  prayer."  The 
singularly  interesting  event  of  captivating  a  second  royal 
army,  produced  strong  emotions,  which  broke  out  in  all 
the  variety  of  ways  with  which  the  most  rapturous  joy 
usually  displays  itself.  J 

While  the  combined  armies  were  advancing  to  the 
siege  of  York-Town,  an  excursion  was  made  from 
New- York,  which  was  attended  with  no  small  loss  to 
the  Americans.  General  Arnold,  who  had  lately  return- 
ed  from  Virginia,  was  appointed  to  conduct  an  expe- 
dition,, the  object  of  which,  was  the  town  of  New-Lon- 
don in  his  native  country.  The  troops -employed 
Sep-  6' '  therein,  were  landed  in  two  detachments  on  each 
side  of  the  harbour.  The  one  was  commanded  by  lieu- 
tenant colonel  Eyre  and  the  other  by  general  Arnold. 
The  latter  met  with  little  opposition.  Fort  Trumbull, 
and  a  redoubt  which  was  intended  to  cover  thevharboiu> 
not  being  tenable,  were  evacuated,  and  the  men  crossed 
the  river  to  Fort  Griswold,  on  Groton  hill.  This  was 
furiously  attacked  by  lieutenant  colonel? Eyre  :  the  gar- 
rison defended  themselves  with  gre^t-rfeolution,  but  af- 
ter a  severe  conflict  of  forty  minutes,  the  fort  was  car- 
ried by  the  assaihints^  ;T:he  Americans  had  not  more 
than  six  or  seven  men  killed,  when  the  British  carried 
their  lines,  but  a  severe  execution  took  place  afterwards, 
though  resistance  had  ceased.  An  officer  of  the  con- 
quering troops  enquired  on  his  entering  the  fart>  who 
commanded-^-colonol  Ledyard  answered,  "  I  did,  but 
you  do  now,"  and  presented  him  his  sword.  The  colo.- 
nel  was  immediately  run  through  the  body  and  killed. 
Between  30  and  40  \vere  wounded,  and  about  40  were 
carried  off  prisoners.  On  the  side  of  the  British  48 
were  killed  aBd  145  wounded :  among  the  latter  was 
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major  Montgomery,  and  among  the  former  was  colonel  ^ 
Eyre.  About  15  vessels/ loaded  -with  the  effects  of  the 1 
inhabitants,  retreated  ifpihe  river,  and  4  others  remain- 
ed  in  the  harbour  unhurt,  but  all  excepting  these  were 
burned  by  the  communication  of  fire  from  the  burning 
stores.  Sixty  dwelling  houses  and  84  stores  were  reduc- 
ed to  ashes.  The  loss  which  the  Americans  sustained 
by  the  destruction  of  naval  stores,  of  provisions  and  1 
merchandize,  was  immense.  General  Arnold  having 
completed  the  object  of  the  expedition,  returned  in  eight 
days  to  New- York.  The  Americans  lost  many  valuable 
ipien,  and  much  of  their  possessions,  by  this  incursion,' 
but  the  cause  for  which  they  contended  was  uninjured. 
Expeditions  which  seemed  to  have  no  higher  object 
than  the  destruction  of  property,  .alienated  their"  affec- 
tions still  farther  from.  British  government.  They  were 
not  so  extensive  as  to  answer  the  ends  of  conquest,  and 
the  momentary  impression  resulting  from  them,  produced 
no  lasting  intimidation.  On  the  other  hand,  they  excited 
a  spirit  of  revenge  against  the. authors  of  such  accumu- ; 
lated  distresses. 

The  year  1781  terminated,  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  in  favour  of  the  Americans.  It  began  with  weak- 
ness in  South-Carolina,  mutiny  in  New- Jersey,  and 
devastation  in  Virginia;  nevertheless,  in  its  close,  the 
British  were  confined  to  their  strong  holds  in  or  near 
New- York,  Charleston,  and  Savanuah,  and  their  whole 
army  in  Virginia  was  captured.  They  in  the  course  of 
the  year  had  acquired  much  plunder,  by  which  indi- 
viduals were  enriched,  but  their  nation  was  in  •  no  re- 
spect benefitted.  The  whole  campaign  passttf  away  on 
their  . part  without  one  valuable  conquest,'  or  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  post  or  place,  from  which  higher  purposes 
were|  answered,  than  destroying  public  stores'  or  dis- 
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tressing  individuals,  and  enriching  the  officers  and  pri- 
vates of  their  army  and  navy.  The  important  services 
rendered  by  France  to  the  Americans,  cemented  the 
union  of  the  two  nations  with  additional  ties.  The  or- 
derly inoffensive  behaviour  of  the  French  troops  in  the 
United  States,  contrasted  with  the  havoc  of  property 
made  by  the  British  in  their  marches  and  excursions, 
was  silently  turning  the  current  of  popular  esteem  in 
favour  of  the  former,  and  working  a  revolution  in  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants,  greatly  conducive  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  that  which  had  taken  place  in  the  gov- 
ernment. The  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode- 
Island,  received  no  damage  of  any  account  from  the 
French  troops,  during  their  eleven  months  residence 
among  them.  The  soldiers  were  rather  a  guard  than  a 
nuisance :  the  citizens  met  with  no  interruption;  when 
prosecuting  their  lawful  business,  either  by  night  .-or 
day,  and  were  treated  with  every  mark  of  attention  and 
respect.  While  the  progress  of  the  British  army,  in  a 
circuitous  march  of  1100  miles  from  Charleston  to  York- 
Town,  was  marked  with  rapine  and  desolation;;  the 
inarch  of  the  French  troops  from  Rhode-Island  to  the 
same  place,  a  distance  nearly  equal  in  a  right  line,  was 
productive  of  no  inconvenience  to  the  intermediate  in- 
habitants. They  were  welcome  guests  wherever  they 
came,  for  they  took  nothing  by  fraud  or  force,  but  punc 
tually  paid  for  all  they  wanted  with,  hard  money.  In  a 
contest  where  the  good  will  of  the  people  had  so  pow- 
erful an  influence  on  its  final  issue,  such  opposite  modes 
of  conduct  could  not  fail  of  producing  their  natural  ef- 
fects. The  moderation  and  justice  of  the  French,  met 
with  its  reward  in  the  general  good  will  of  the  people, 
but  the  violence  and  rapine  of  the  British  contributed, 
among  other  things,  to  work  the  final  overthrow  bf 
their  schemes  in  America,  i  " 
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On  the  last  day  of  this  year  Henry  Laurens  ^  ^ 
was  released  from  his,  long  confinement  in  the  ^ 
tower  of  London.  He  had  been  committed  there, 
as  already  related,  on  the  6th  of  October  1780,  "  On 
suspicion  of  high  treason,"  after  being  examined  in  the 
presence  of  lord  Stormont,  lord  George  Germaine,  lord 
Hillsborough,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Justice  Addington, 
and  others.  The  commitment  was  accompanied  with  a 
warrant  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower  to  receive  and 
confine  him.  Their  lordships  orders  were  "  To  confine 
him  a  close  prisoner;  to  be  locked  up  every  night;  to,  be 
in  the  custody  of  two  warders;  not  to  suffer  him  to  be 
out  of  their  sight  one  moment,  day  nor  night :  to  allow 
him  no  liberty  of  speaking  to  any  person,  nor  to  per- 
mit any  person  to  speak  to  him;  to  deprive  him  of  tine; 
use  of  pen  and  ink;  to  suffer  no  letter  to  be  brought  to 
him,  nor  any  to  go  from  him."  Mr.  Laurens  was  then 
fifty-five  years  old,  and  severely  afflicted  with  the  gout 
and  other  infirmities.  In  this  situation  he  was  conducted 
to  apartments  in  the  tower,  and  was  shut  up  in  two  small 
rooms  which  together  made  about  twenty  feet  square, 
with  a  warder  for  his  constant  companion,  and  a  fixed 
bayonet  under  his  window,  without  any  friend  to  con- 
verse with,  and  without  any  prospect  of  even  the  means 
of  correspondence.  Being  debarred  the  use  of  pen  and 
ink,  he  procured  pencils,  which  proved  an  useful  substi- 
tute. After  a  month's  confinement,  he  was  permitted  to 
walk  out  on  limited  ground,  but  a  warder  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand  followed  close  behind.  This  indulgence  was 
occasionally  taken  for  about  three  weeks,  when  lord 
George  Gordon,  who  was  also  a  prisoner  in  the  tower, 
unluckily  met  and  asked  Mr.  Laurens  to  walk  with  him  , 
Mr.  Laurens  declined  the  offer  and  instantly  returned  to 
Ms  apartment;  Governor  Gore  caught  at  this  transgre?-; 
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.  sion  of  orders,  and  locked  him  up  for  37  days,  though 
the  attending  warder  exculpated  him  from  all  blame.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  governor  relented  so  far,  as  to 
permit  his  prisoner  to  walk  on  the  parade  before  the 
door,  but  this  honour,  as  coming  from  him,  was  refused. 
General  Vernon,  on  hearing  of  what  had  passed,  gave 
orders  that  Mr.  Laurens  should  be  permitted  to  walk 
out,  and  this  exercise  was  in  consequence  thereof  re- 
sumed, after  an  intermission  of  two  months  and  a  half. 

About  this  time  an  old  friend  and  mercantile . 
'irsi5  correspondent,  having  solicited  the  secretaries  of 
state  for  Mr.  Laurens' enlargement  on  parole, 
and  having  offered  his  whole  fortune  as  security  for  his 
good  conduct,  sent  him  the  following  message  :  "  Their 
lordships  say,  if  you  will  point  out  any  thing  for  the 
benefit  of  Great-Britain,  in  the  present  dispute  with  the 
colonies,  you  shall  be  enlarged."  This  proposition  filled 
him  with  indignation,  and  provoked  a  sharp  reply,  part 
of  which  was  in  the  following  words :  « I  perceive  from 
the  message  you  sent  me,  that  if  I  were  a  rascal  I  might 
presently  get  out  of  the^ower,  but  I  am  not.  You  have 
pledged  your  word  and  fortune  for  my  integrity.  I  will 
never  dishonour  you.  nor  myself.  I  can  foresee  what  will 
come  to  pass.  Happen  to  me  what  may,  I  fear  no  pos- 
sible consequences."  ^ 

The  same  friend  soon  after  visited  Mr.  Lau- 
March  7.  reng^  an(j  being  left  alone  with  him,  addressed 
him  as  follows,  "  I  converse  with  you  this  mornings  not 
particularly  as  your  friend,  but  ^as  the  friend  of  Great- 
Britain.  I  have  certain  propositions  to  make,  for  obtain- 
ing your  liberty,  which  I  aiMse  you  should  take  time 
to  ^consider."  Mr.  Laurens  desired  to  know  what  they 
were,  and  added,  u  That  an  honest  man  required  no  time 
to  give  an  answer,  in  a  case  whe.re  his  honour  was,  con- 
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eerned.  If,"  sail  he,  "  the  secretaries  of  state  will  en- 
large me  upon  patfole}  I  will  strictly  conform  to  my  en«  * 
gagement  to  do  nothing  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  hurt 
of  this  kingdom.  I  will  return  to  America,  or  remain  in 
any  part  of  England  which  may  be  assigned,  and  sur- 
render myself  when  demanded."  It  was  answered, "  No 
sir,  you , must  stay  in  London  among  your  friends :  the 
miuisters  will  often  have  occasion  to  send  for  and  consult 
you:  you  can  write  two  op  three  lines  to  the  ministers, 
and  barely  say  you  are  sorry  for  what  is  past :  a  pardon 
will  be  granted :  every  man  has  been  wrong,  at  somte 
time  or  other  of  his  life,  and  should  not  be  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  it."  Mr.  Laurens  replied,  "  I  will  nevjer 
subscribe  to  my  own  infamy,  and  to  the  dishonour  of  my 
children. "  He  was  then  told  of  long  and  painful  confine- 
ment, and  hints  were  thrown' out  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  his  refusal :  to  which  he  replied,  "  I  am  afraid 
of  no  consequences  but  such  as  would  flow  from  dishon- 
ourable acts.         -  ; \:  v  '/■;>.''";.';■-■:;,;':;'- 

In  about  a  week  after  this  interview,  major 
general  James  Grant,  who  had  long  bejin  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Laurens,  and  had  served  with  him, 
near  twenty  years  before,  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  visited  him  in  the  tower,  and  talked 
much  of  the  inconveniences  of  his  situation,  and  then  ad- 
dressed him  thus :  "  Colonel  Laurens,  I  have  brought 
paper  and  pencil  to  take  down  any  propositions  you  have 
to  make  to  administration,  and  I  will  deliver  them  my- 
self." Mr.  Laurens  replied,  "  I  have  pencil  and  paper, 
but  not  one  proposition,  beyond  repeating  a  request  to 
be  enlarged  on  parole.  I  had  well  weighed  what  con- 
sequences might  follow  before  I  entered  into  the  present 
dispute.  I  took  the  path  of  justice  and  honour,  and  no 
personal  evils  can  cause  me  to  shrink,"         ;  \ ^ 

VOL.  n.  &m 
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.  About  this  time  lieutenant  colonel  John  Laurens,  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry  Laurens,  arrived  in  France,  as  th<£ 
special'  piinister  of  congress,  The  father  was  requested  ' 
to  write  -  to  the  son  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  court 
of  France,  and  assuvaiices  were  given  that  it  would  ope- 
rate in  his  favour.  To  these  requests  he  replied, "  my 
son  is  of  age,  and  has  a  will  of  his  own;  if  I  should? 
write  to  him  in  the  terms  you  request,  it  would  have  no 
effect :  he  would  only  conclude-,  that  confinement  and 
persuasion  had  softened- me.  I  know  him^to  he  a  man 
of  honour;  he  loves  mc  dearly,  and  would  lay  down  his 
life  to  save  mine  ;  but  I  am  sure  hq  would  not  sacrifice 
his;  honout  to  save  my  life,  and  X  applaud  him.f  -  v  : 
t.  2g  Mr.  Laurens  penciled  an address  to  the  secre-. 
'  .  ',  '  taries  of  state  for  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  to  draw 
a  bill  of  exchange,  on  a  merchant  in  London  who  was  in 
Ms  debt,  for  money  to  answer  his  immediate  exigences, 
and.  to  request  that  his-  youngest  son  might  be  permitted 
to  visit'him,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  a  plan  for  his 
farther  education  and  conduct  in  life.  This  was  delivery 
ed  to  their  lordships  ;  but  they,  though  -they  had  made 
no  provision  for  the  support  of  their  prisoner,  returned 
Ho  tinswer.  Mr.  Laurens  was  thus  left  to  languish  in 
confinement  under'  many  infirmities,  and  without  the* 
means  of  applying  his  own  resources  on  the  spot,  for  his 
immediate  support.  .-. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Laurens  had  completed  a  year  in  thef 
tower,  he  was  called  upon  to  pay  9t  7s.  iOd.  sterling  to 
the  two  warders  for  attending  on  him.  To  which  he  re- 
plied, "  I  was  sent  to  the  tower  by  the  secretaries  of 
state  without  money  (for  aught  they  knew)— ^their  lord- 
ships have  never  supplied  me  with  anything.  It  is  now 
upwards  of  three  months  since  I  informed  ^heir  lordships- 
*hat  the  fund  Jliad  hitherto  subsisted  upo&  wa£  nearly 
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exhausted,  and  prayed' for  leave  to  draw  a  bill-  on  Mr. 
John  Nutt,  who  was  in  my-  debt,  which  they haye  been 
pleased  to  refuse  by  the  most  grating  of  all  denials,  a 
total  silence;  and  now  a  demand  is  made  for  QZ.  7«.  10<?, 
If  their  lordships  will  permit  me  to  draw  for  money 
where  it  is  due  to  me,  I  will  continue  to  pay  my  own 
expenses,  but  I  will  not  pay  the  warders  whom  I  never 
employed,  and  whose  attendance  I  shall  be  glad  to  dis- 
pense with." 

Three  weeks  after,  the  Secretaries  of  state  consented 
that  Mr.  Laurens  should  have  the  use  of  pen  and  ink; 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  bill  of  exchange,  but  they 
were  taken  away  the  moment  that  business  was  done. 

About  this  tirne^  Henry  Laurens,  jun.  wrote  a  humble 
request  to  lord  Hillsborough,'  for  permission 
father,  which  his  lordship  refused  to  grant.  He  had  at 
first  been  permitted  to  visit  his  father,  ajid  converse  with 
him  for  a  short  time;  but  these  interviews  were  no  Ion- 
ger  permitted.  They  nevertheless  occasionally  met  on 
the  lines  and  saluted  each  other,  but  durst  not  exchange 
a  single  word,  lest  it  might  occasion  a  second  confine- 
ment, similar  to  that  to  which  lord  George  Gordon  had 
been  accessary.  "  ;  •  y         :       \ ;. 

As  the  year  1781  drew  near  a  close,  Mr.  Laurens? 
sufferings  in  the  tower  became  generally  known,  and 
excited  compassion  in  his  favour,  and  odium  against  the. 
authors  of  his  confinement.  It  had  also  been  found,  by 
the  inefficacy  of  many  attempts,  that  no  concessions  could 
be  obtained  from  him.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  re- 
lease him,  but  difficulties  arose  about  the  mode.  Mr.. 
Laurens  would  not  consent  to  any  act,  which  implied 
that  he  was  a  British  subject,  and  he  had  been  commit- 
ted as  such,  on  charge  of  high  treason.  Ministers,  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  this  difficulty,  atlength  proposed 


